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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


_ The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, and 
to their parents. 


A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, and 
valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 


51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 
2 Marches 2 American Poems 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 


This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Writing 
Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, 
Opera Selections, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, : 

Band, Stories, and English Literature. j 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable 
booklet free at any Victor dealer’s; or a copy will 
be sent upon application to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


4 ; Gay | 
a a 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Victrola VI, in oak—$25 


irable and inexpensive instrument for Rural Schools 
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Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 
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OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
Can: aA canta? 1 ee pale ies 50 cents | Vertisers in the fullest contidence that they will be 
— $0 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents | ¢itiy treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 

. ra er . ’ -, | ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 

DISCONTINUANCE—From this date(Jan.1st. 1915) | jm osed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
all subscriptions will be discontinued at expiration, | goud to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 

RENEWALS, —to insure no interruption in the re- | tained. The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not! subscriber must mention Normal Instructor and Pri- 
later than the 10th of the mouth with which yoursub- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
scription ex pires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
our list for the following month ; thus the renewal of | of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. 
a subscription expiring with the February number | Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. | understand them, ‘They are an epitome of the busi- 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associutions, ete. one’s time and attention, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month’s issue. Otherwise that number will go to old address, and can be secured by 
remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at former address, giving him forwarding instructions. 
at the post office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of Congress 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is pablished the middle of the month pre- 
vious to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and August 
being Omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 





Entered as second-class mait matter April 21, 1914, 
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Copyright, 1916, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 

















February Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


EBRUARY isa busy month for the teacher. There are many 
F schoolroom holidays to be observed besides the regular studies 
that must be kept up, and, withal, it is the shortest month of the 
year. Our February issue will be rich in helps and suggestions for 
| observing the birthday of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell 
and St. Valentine. - Then, next month contains that wonderfully in- 
spirational festival, ‘“‘The National Week of Song.’’ Some splendid 
suggestions will be provided for the celebrating of this event which 
was greeted with such a large degree of enthusiasm last year by 
teachers and communities. The leading article very fittingly deals 
| with ‘‘Our National Anthem”’ and is a plea for the song to be more 
| thoroughly taught and more frequently sung. The article is written 
| in a semi-humorous vein and is sure to make a deep impression. Fo)- 
lowing this ‘‘reproach’’ is an article entitled ‘ ‘The Better Way in School 
Music’”’ that will appeal to readers on account of the common sense 
methods it advocates. These two leading feature articles bear di- 
rectly upon the National Week of Song although their significance 
would be great at any time. An ‘‘experience story”’ that will be read 
with much interest is one describing how the writer, without fuss or 
ado, started a night school for the adults of his community. The 
second in the series of three articles on ‘‘How to Improve Writing in 
*a Rural School’’ is given next month. This subject is treated from a 
new viewpoint and these papers will be found stimulating and 
helpful. An unusual article that is bound to provoke discussion is 
entitled ‘‘A Schoolroom Iconoclast.’’ It is astudy in discipline. The 
Picture Study for next month provides a consideration of Stuart’s 
George Washington. Mr. Augsburg continues his unusual and fasci- 
nating ‘‘Chalk Talks.’’ Miss Wiant’s article in the series ‘‘ Health- 
and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games’’ takes up Wand Drills. Miss 
White’s Cooking Lessons furnish some simple recipes for cake mak- 
ing. Susie M. Best analyzes ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ There is 
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To $1.50 on April Ist. 


April 1st next has been fixed as the date on which the $1.50 rate 
on Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will take effect. 

At the same time and for the same reason the combination rate 
of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be increased 
from $5.00 to $5.50. 

All orders for the magazine alone or in any combination entered 
before April 1st will be filled at rates now in force and under terms, 
conditions, etc., now prevailing. 

The reason for this increase in prices is the great advance in 
the cost of paper and everything entering into the making of mag- 
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a type lesson on advanced reading entitled ‘“The Thought Method in 
| Teaching Reading”’ that is of much value. 


The Dictation Stories re- 
late entirely to the flag and will be found especially useful in teach- 
ing lessons of patriotism. The handwork, bench work and seat work 
problems, are unusually interesting and practical. 





Our Combination Offers 





Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, 52c. 
pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -@g 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 
a success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
pong on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
n this paper all the important news-of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the ‘we Bawry of affairs in general and it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 





azines and books. 


For Full Digest of the Contents 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
of this Number see Page Four. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Teachers This Beautiful Flag FREE | 


For Your School 


Only Thirty 
Buttons 


American patriotism should be instilled in the 
minds of every school boy and girl, Old Glory 

should grace the walls of every schoclroom. Have 
you done your full duty to America’s potential 
good citizens by placing this beautiful emblem of 
American liberty in your schoolroom? 

You have the choice of two flags—a heavy silk 
flag 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with 
gilded spear head; or a big 5x8 feet standard U.S. flag 
made of finest bunting with the 48 stars sewed on both 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. These flags retail 
everywhere at $4 and $5 respectively. 


Here is Our Successful Plan 


We will send you 30 Emblematie Flag Buttons which your 
pupils will enjoy wearing. The children gladly sell them 
for 10e each. Send us the proceeds specifying which flag 
you want — the silk or the large bunting flag; it will be sent 
immediately, prepaid. Teachers all over the country have 
taken advantage of our offer and endorse our plan. You 
are not out one penny and the children are always delighted 
to dispose of the buttons or have them for their own. 
Talk this over with your pupils. Start the school year right by interesting them immediately. 


AnOldGlory class helps to instill a patriotic spirit and an honor of the glorious flag--it makes better boys andgirls 














The Pencil Sharpener (shown at side) is the best on the market. It does not waste 
the pencil or break the lead, and makes a sharp, perfect point on both hard and soft pencils. 
It saves time and schoolroom confusion. 

The Plan: Have your pupils sell 20 Flag Buttons at 10¢ 
$2.00, and we willsend the Pencil Sharpener by return mail 


each. Send us 


prepaid. 


the proceeds, 














THE JEFFERIS COMPANY, 701¢5 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 











ONCE 
ONLY NOW 


We will send you absolutely free, one 25 cent tube of this tried: 
and-proved National remedy of 26 years standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a good, clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 25 cent tube. The 
samples we send will benefit) your pupils. Write to-day with- 


out fail. KONDON S$ Minneapolis, 


KONDON 
WAN Nesageey Minn.,U.S.A. 


DO IT 
Free to Teachers 








MFG. CO. 





|}amount of professional training and on 


| training high sehools, or several summer 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


As we find it necessary to reduce our stock of entertainment books in order 
to make room for our many new books and publications, we shall be pleased to 
supply any of the titles listed below at the following rates: 


‘Select Books to the value of 50 cents. REMIT ONLY 30 CENTS. 
Select Books to the value of $1.00. REMIT ONLY 50 CENTS. 
, All Books Sent Postpaid. 


specimens of | Artistic Entertainments. A book of 
Shitable for drills and entertainments for sehool exhibitions 
Regular vating classes. 96 pages Regular price, 
Kureka Entertai euts., Containing a wide va- 
riety of new and novel entertainments suitable to all kinds 
publie and private occasions. 192 pages. Regular 
30 cents, 


Soper’s Dialect Readings. Choice 
every dialect in use in the United States 
public and private entertainments. 144 pases. 
price, 25 cents, 

Hawthorne's Juvenile Speaker and Reader. 
Contains a large number of pieces prepared expressly for of 
young children, 96 pages. Regular price, 25 cents. price, 

Prescott’s Social Readings. Evangeline Entertainment, 
of pieces embracing a wide range of subjects. for school exhibitions and private theatricals. 
Regular price, 25 cents. Regular price, 25 cents. 

Webster's Little Folks’ Speaker. Comprises | Old Home Song Pantomimes., Twenty of our old 
many excellent selections suitable for the younger pupils. and favorite songs pantomin and arranged to be pro- 
192. pages. Regular price, 25 cents. duced by one or more persons. 36 pagres. Regular pyice, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An unusually at- | 30 cents, 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


six new 
and grad 


25 cents. 











Arranged in five acts 
48 pages. 


A notable collection 
192 pages. | 
| 





tractive collection of the very best pieces, suitable for | The Nonabel Songster. A fine collection of old and 
reading and recitation. 192 pages. Regular price, 25 cts. Complete with words and music. 48 pages. 
DeWitt's Perfect Orator, 10 cts. 
of readings, recitations, dialogues, etc. An excellent collection of 
lar price, 25 cents. 192 pages. 
Old Time Humor 


new songs. 
Regular price, 

(sood humor. 
pieces for reading and recitation, 
price, 30 cents. 

Scorer’s Successtul Selections. 

art of clocution with a collection of tes 

selections for recitation on all occasions. 
ular*price, 25 cents. 

The Debater’s Treasury. Comprising a list of over 
two hundred questions for debate, with arguments both 
affirmative and negative. 142 pages. Regular price, 25 cts, 

. A r Every Das Plans Song Book. Twenty delightful 

iy sy al or at s ? oo 
jects. 192 pages. Regular price, 25 cents. | songs especially for school use. Music by A.J. Gantvorrt, 

Model Dinlogues. A choice collection of original dia- | 36 large pages. Regular price, 10 cents. 
logues, tableaux, and a suitable for all grades. | With Trampet and Dram. A compendium of patri- 
192 pages. Regular price, 30 cents. otic selections arranged by Archibald Humboldt. 146 pages. 

Wildford’s Dialogues and Revcitations For Regular price, 25 cents. 

Little Folks. Suitable for children between the ages | Three Drills and a Farce. 
of 6 and 12 years. 160 pages. Regular price, 25 cents.| have used them. Regular price, 15 

Practical Programs. For school and home enter- | The House Party on the Styx, or Sister Celestine’ 
tainments. Contains supplement. of eleven dialogues in | Silver Jubilee. A school play in three acts by Annie Dix 
rhyme for little folks. 108 pages. Regular price, 25 cts. Regular price, 25 ets. 

" 4 . a 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues. Containing avery The Sham Doctor, 
large number of the best class of dialogues for two or | 16 cents, 


Contains a large number | 
192 pages. Regu- humorou 
| Regular 
ous Dialogues, For young 
people and adults. 128 pages. Regular price, 30 cents. 
Macaulay’s Dialogues For Young People. 
A large number of excellent pieces especially suited for 
use if the schoolroom, at social gatherings, etc. 192 pages. 
Regular price, 25 cts. 
Maecaulay’s Dinlogues For Little Folks, 
Many interesting and spirited dialogues on various sub- 





A treatise on the 
sted and approved 
16% pages. Reg- 








cents. 


A negro faree. Regular price, 


more persons. 192 pages. Regular price, 25 cents. | Wanted, A Correspondent. A farce in two aets 

. 5, a "4 
School and Parlor Comedies, Containing “Be- | by T. S. Denison. Regular price, 15 cents. ‘ 
tween the Acts,”’ ‘‘Forget-Me-Nots,’’ “‘A Cloudy Day,” The Spinster’s Club, or Prof. Makeover s 
**Wanted, A Valet.”’ “ "A Slight Miscalculation,” and ‘‘Pro Wonderful Remodelscope. A play for any 


Tem.” 178 pages. Regular price, # cents. number of characters, Regular price, 25 cents. 


These books are in first class condition and the very low prices at which they 
are offered make it possible for any teacher to add to her stock of entertainment 
material at a small expense. 


When ordering books from the above list, please give 
Important 
——- 


your second choice of titles, so that we may substi- 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





tute in case our supply of certain titles is exhausted. 





By three teachers who | 
|v ersity for many years. 
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| Better Teachers for the 
Schools 

By J. L. McBrien, School Extension Agent, | 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


The rural schools of the United States | 
| are in sore need of better qualified teach- | 
|ers. At least one-third 


of the rural | 
teachers for the country at large have | 
|no professional training. The average 
se holarship of this class of untrained | 
teachers is little more than an eighth | 
grade education. There are 212,000 one- | 
teacher rural schools in the United | 
States. It is conservative, therefore, 
; to say that there are 70,000 rural teach- | 
| ers in this country with only an elemen- | Shows how you can learn to play the 
tary education and no professional] train- | Piano or organ in your own home, in one 
ing. There is one State in the Union | quarter the usual time and at one quarter 
that has over 4,000 teachers, with only a | the usual cost. It explains the profound 
seventh-grade education and _ no profes- | pleasures and well- known social advantages 
sional training, in charge of its rural | of musical tr: 1ining, and contains much 
schools this year. There are several | Whetnersea se already so accomplished player or donot 
States that ecnabae their rural teachers | know asingle note. Send letter, posteard or coupon below 
in this elass by the thousand and there | for your copy of this valuable 64-page book, It is fre¢ 
xre many States that count their rural | 


Music A C 
teachers in this class hy the hundred. uSsIC $a parecer 
Another third of the rural teachers of | Our free book tells you of the concert 
the United States have only a limited | GNyShereasine vlemand for profe 2 ee 
how you can earn $25 to $100 weekly ‘through yo 
en average their scholarship is not above | aati tonciaiaad Oy GIVING weusical: Mneteionen, Sp SEEN 2n 
the tenth grade, that is, a two-year high | It fully describe 
school education beyond the eighth grade. | ait tie acivanenay 


nis cents lexson, 
| There are at least 70,000 teachers in this | 





eareer which may be open to you 





r own 


a method of home study 
sof the be 
Send for this 


which brings you 
t foreign conservatoric § 
free book «f/f anre 


| class. Dr, iiieane Famous WRITTEN 
A majority of the remaining one-third | METHOD for Piano or Organ 
of the rural teachers of our country have | has revolutionized the study of music. 








;on the average only a four-year high | Ry the ws of Dr. Quinn's remarkable deviee, the col ORO 
‘ | : > | TONE (patented), vo ave uarters o “ time, 

; school education which includes from one | osort ea Gane ceca veutived foe teria aaa 
to two years attendance at a State nor- | organ. You play chords immediately and a complete te 

- - ieee ou, withing ives te vl i 

mal school or the professional work given | (oct by sending for free book ba rsne: ‘ 


in the junior and senior years in teacher- | Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 


Yr. Quinn’s WRITTEN METHOD ha 
terms at summer schools for teachers. |! ht bs ee Z wen TEN | ll hin Q has 
These are the conditions that face us | our graduates are thousands of accomplished amateur 
‘in the qualifications of our rural teach- | players as well as leading compo w . dintinguished virtue: 
ers. The problem that confronts us is | ), sshd rieish ciunichane ahd educators who chan murak wih 
how to improve these conditions. It is | «i//ority. elentife and stometie., 70 practical 
P Pony . and easy to understand tis ful iluetrater isequa 
the purpose of the Bureau of Kducation | iuchine Sar hoglanere or Gxenel need players, ehshdnele or 
to issue a series of talks in an effort to | adults. All necessary music is included FREE, proet pra 
, “1. , ° ; . . tiee i are t eat yvourown ener, rogre “ 
show the country how to solve this most | Vividi br slowly as you wich. Diplomaof recognized valu 
important problem in American educa- | is granted. 


tion to-day. The fact that we have over | 
150,000 teachers without adequate prep- | 
aration for their work is enough to arouse 
the public mind on this question to such 
a degree that within the next decade we 
shall have a sufficient number of teach- 
ers with adequate training for every 


Investigate Without Cost 


Write today, using posteard, letter or free 
for our 64-page book explaining everything 
know about “‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ 
full particulars of onr COURS Special reduced terms 
this month on account of our fifth Anni versary 
Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation NO 


, Marcus Lucius Quinn, o 
\ Conservatory, 


book coupon, 
you want to 
and giving 


Twenty 









rural school in the United States. REE 
on Box 650N1. »~ “FREE 
Chisage,  ~ COUPON 


An Unexcelled Record mm, 


o “Mm. L. Quinn Conservatory 
a“ Box 650 N 1, 





Ridpath’s History of the World has & Chicago, Ml, 
heen prominently advertised for a long Pleane xend me without east or o wat 
time in our magazine. It appears this oOet PREY car daly taki pea 


month on our back cover, and is sure to a 
attract the attention of our readers. We! 4 owe 
are not writing this paragraph tocall at- | , 
tention to this particular announcement, 
but to impress the fact that during the 
time that we have advertised this, a very 
large number of our readers have availed | 
themselves of the offer made by the | 
Western Newspaper Association, and | 
have purchased the books. Not one com- | 
plaint from all these purchasers has ever 
heen received by the publisher or by our- 


filelive 


ERE Ee yor scicot 
Witlisonm’s 


GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 





selves. This is a pre tty strong testimo- | May be used on bulletin boards, for mark ing doors bide 

, , printing, posters of agricultural exhibits, notices, ane 

nial, but is not to be wondered at WRENN) Fie in choice On etal and’ dementic science ighoal 

| the character of the books is considered. | tories. A sample envelope containing fifteen different 


} 


Jetters and fig ures, honk | ot 


A History of the World is a very desir- ‘ters and figures are used in private and 
able part of teacher’s library, espe- | pemligschools as well as unl by A. B. l, ya 3 
cially of those teachers who desire to im- | ™"” Hioards hy ig tor 

rove themselves in a broad way and pape 
make themselves worth more in this field | T® TABLET 6 TICKET C0., 
of work. This set of books is of stand- 
ard quality, and should be especially ap- 


to mother with a descriptive 
will be mailed free. Our 
public sche 











as, } re ational Department, 


624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 





Have FUN at a CLUB PARTY 


preciated by teachers. The author, Dr. plist? Cla ce blacks val lay Pine, $1.49 
Ridpath, was himself a teacher and was Send 1c fon se cate axe Oh 


TOLEDO, OHLO 





in De Pauw Uni- 1. TRADEMORE COMPANY, ~ 
He spent twenty 
years in writing this history and he knew Plan. ae sl AY S 
how to make it interesting and instruc- | Catalogue of thousands sent 

tive in the highest degree. If you have | FREE! FREE! 

not already purchased this work send the | _SAM’L ‘ 


Professor of History 





' RE NCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 











| coupon to the Western Newspaper As- _ » Pair Silk Hose Free. State size and 
sociation and learn the full particulars AGENTS— color. Beautiful line direct from, il 
as to price, terms, etc. eee PT pepe he 730 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHTA, Pa 
United States Government|The Lawton Duplicator 





Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country, during the Winter and Spring. The 
pose ns to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short, 

ours and annual vacations, and are life positions. 

Thosa interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institutes Dept. 897, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob. 
tainnh!e and giving many sample examination ques 
tions, which will be sent free of charge, 


days {ree 
achers 


Thirty 
trial to te 
Write for catalog ¢ 
giving size and oul 
free trial offer 

HEKTOCRAM! UFS. & 

PUPLICATOR 0. 


46 Murray St., N.Y. City 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for Samples and Try Them 


— 
\ 
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“SPECTRA” 
PASTEL CRAYON 





EIGHT COLORS 


; MADE 8Y¥ 

Binney & Smith Co. 

: New York 
dondon - Paris - Hamburg 








Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY .& SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF TH. GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
S1-S3 Fulton st., New York, N. Y. 




















‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES” 


AT \WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NIDOLENENS PROFIT. 
= \ ——— oe 





SET 
& MAPS 
oe AB IN CASE 
Ys mM y wk bi « g20 








Maps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed in 
colors. Size 40x58;inches. Cloth backed, Set 
consists of mapsof E, H., W.H., N. A., S. A., 
U,8., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 
rollers at top - 70 Cents Fach 


and bottom 
Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 
Lid 


No. 9 Class Records “ 19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘‘ .39 
Ink Crystals, Per Galion Pkg. ‘* 25 





| CATALOG QESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


E.U).AROWLES 
) N | 327-331 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO. ¢ 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, | 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, Drap- | 
ery, Tableau lights, Entertainment Material, Educational 
Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Draw- 
ing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, Number, Reading, Re- 
port, and Busy-Work Cards, Records, Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Drawing Stencils, Blackboard Stencils, Colored 
Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, * 
Sewing Card Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Catalogue mailed 
free to Teachers. 





Debates »»aQrations 


de- 
subject, about 1,500 
Addresses for all occasions 
college 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
Subjects 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; 
bates on either side of any 
words : one dollar each. 
prepared to order, 
graduates, 
refunded. Let us know your wants, 
for debates free. 


All work done by 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WRITE RIGHT BY 
right hand. 
finger motion. 


easy. Price 15c. 








USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH, Fits any 
Prevents wriggling 
Movement made 
3 MUSCO- 
GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 





Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


> Stories, Poems 
PACES LNS BM \ession.’ Literaryburean, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 





\"Aoesy 
FOR SCHOOLS CLASSES Sarat 
WINSHIP& co. MANUFACTURERS I 











705-B MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, Ill. 
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| work given on page 24. This is the twenty-second design of the Mother Goose 
| poster patterns. 


cusged to-day. 


can play in their welfare. 
a series on the common inaccuracies of speech. 
worked out in the schoolroom and afterward at 


monthly feature of the magazine. U ‘ 
sized patterns which are greatly appreciated. Grades one tv five. 


Study are very popular. 
is really worth while. 

for use in the various grades. 
grade. 
afterwards it may be framed and hung for schoolroom decoration. 


of three articles that treat this important subject in a new way. 
the originator of a special system of writing that has proved successful. 


ing lessons that will be found very fascinating. 
the reputation of being able to make anybody draw. Grades four to eight. 


tural work that can be adapted to every grade. 


B. S. An advanced geography article descriptive of a method that will interest 
all teachers of that important elementary subject. 


uary is the birth month of Joan of Arc, the most noted woman of all history. This 
story may be correlated with the Picture Study for the month. Grades four to eight. 


work or sand-table patterns. 


alone are these problems and their solutions helpful to the busy teacher but the 
idea of working out similar problems from the same sources Will be found inter- 
esting. 
eight. 
will interest grades two to four, and may be used in a variety of ways. 
will be to cut them out and mount them on cardboard for distribution in number 


classes, or they may be used as reading lessons, or they may be given as seat work 
to be worked out with the various materials suggested under each story. 


Wiant. 
elocution and physical culture in the public schools of Dayton, Ohio. } 
cises have been carefully worked out by her and are practical as well as scientific. 


Grades three to eight. 


grams. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This 
Magazine 


Page 13. The Continuation School of the Book. By Walter Barnes, A. M. An 
inspirational article which makes a plea for instilling a love of reading and books, 
by one of the most noted English scholars in the country. 

Page 14. Poster for a School Library. An attractive poster to be mounted on 
cardboard and hung near the school library as an inspirational text for children. 
The poem will interest children of grades two to six, and the design will appeal to 
pupils of all grades. 

Page 15. Designs for Bookplates. An especially appropriate page for this 
issue which has a number of articles dealing with books. Grades five to eight. 

Page 16. Miss Brown’s Library. By Inez N. McFee. An inspirational story 
for teachers of all grades describing how a resourceful teacher created some de- 
lightful reading material. 

Page 17. Learning How to Study and How to Do Home Work. By Etta V. 
Leighton. There is much said nowadays on knowing how to study. We believe 
that all teachers will find a new light on this important subject in this article. 

Page 18. Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System. By Frederic 
Burk. The first of a series of important pedagogical articles that is sure to attract 
a great deal of attention. This series should be read by every teacher. 

Page 19. A Visit to the Hospice of St. Bernard. A delightful geography story 
suited to grades three to six. . 

Page 20. Leaflet Story. A nature story for grades two and three. 

Page 21. Famous Temples of Antiquity. By Susie M. Best. This is the sec- 
ond of a series of three articles describing famous ancient temples. The first was 
published in June, 1916. For use in history classes or for the teacher’s own cul- 


tivation. Grades six to eight. 
Page 23. A Tool-Chest. A bench work problem for grades five to eight. 
Page 24. Mother Goose Story Lessons. Rhymes and stories from Mother 


Goose for use as reading and language lessons in grades two to four. 
Page 25. Mother Goose Outline to Color. This outline is correlated with the 


Grades one to three. 

“‘Mend Your Speech a Little.’’ Oral English is a subject much dis- 
The teacher’s manner of speech should serve as a model to her 

This article gives some important rules for acquiring the art of speech. i 

Using Concrete Objects for Written Language Work. A study of | 


Page 26. 





class. 
Page 27. 


composition writing in grades two to five. if 


A.J.NY 


Page 29. Community Clubs and Their Work. By Perry G. Holden. A de- 
lightful article on the importance of Community Clubs and the part the teacher 
For teachers of rural and village schools. 

By Emma M. Bolenius. ‘lhe fourth of 


Page 30. A Square Deal for Words. 


January 1917 





| f@\ PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


: " A.S. DRAPER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 





14 Yrs. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in U.S, History, with Ans .25 

Yrs. in Eng. Some.» with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geology with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 


500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 





BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











~-W.& A. K. JOHNSTON 


\f 
are the world’s most eminent and reliable Geog- 
raphers. We are the sole U.S. agents for their | 

ublications. Send for our catalogue of Political | 
aps, Physical Maps, Commercial Maps, Histori- 
cal Maps, Relief Maps. Blackboard Maps, Desk 
and Wall Outline Maps, Physiology and 
History Charts, Globes and ‘Atlases. 





TROM &CO. 


BETTER MAPS __ 


CHICAGO 








For teachers of all grades. 

Some special recipes that may be 
home. 

Poster Patterns. This double-page sheet of patterns is a 
Our large pages permit our furnishing full- 


Page 31. Hot Lunches for Cold Days. 


Pages 32 and 33. 


Page 34. Picture Study—‘‘Joan of Arc.’’ Mr. Daniels’s lessons in Picture 

He is a true art critic and his consideration of pictures 
From his text the teacher can plan Picture Study Lessons 
There is a model lesson given for a second or third 
The full-page masterpiece may be used in the study of the picture and 


The first of a series 
The author is 


Page 36. How to Correct Poor Writing in Rural Schools. 


Chalk Talks. By D. R. Augsburg. This is a new series of draw- 


Page 37. 2 
Mr. Augsburg is the man who has 


Page 40. Rope Work. By A. E. Pickard. Some splendid mid-winter agricul- 


Page 42. Strategic Positions of Commercial Centers. By Mary E. S. Davidson, 


Grades six to eight. 


Page 43. The Story of Jeanne of Domremy. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Jan- 


Page 45. January Seat Work Designs. Outlines of Arctic figures for seat | 


Pickard’s 


RURAL 
EDUCATION 


Solves these rural school problems : 
What Shall Be Taught. 
What Shall Be Eliminated. 
Arrangement of Daily Program. 
How to Combine Classes. 
How to Teach Agriculture. 
How to Teach Manual Training. 
How to Teach Domestic Science. 
A book that vitalizes the work of the 
rural school. 
12 mo., 430 pages, illustrated. 
$1.00 net. 


Price 


Complete catalog of Industrial books 
sent upon request. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Grades one to four. 
Not 





Page 46. Problems Taken from Standard Newspapers and Magazines. 


Grades six to eight. 


Page 47. A Fudge Apron. A problem for the sewing class. Grades three to 
January Number and Seat Work Stories. These timely little stories 


Page 48. 
One way 


Page 49. Educative Seat Work. Grades one and two. 

Page 50. Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. By Lucia May 
The author of this series has been for twenty-three years the teacher of 
The exer- 


, 


Page 51. Pantomime ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.’ ‘A delightful pantomime beau- 








SCHOOL-ROOM | 
DANGERS / 


Protect yourself in hand- 
ling papers that may 
carry disease germs. 


te * 
Hygienic Rubbor Finger Pads 
facilitate the handling of ‘paper, money, cards or 
records. They prevent infection possible from the use 
of the germ-laden sponge cup or moistening the fingers 
in the mouth. The corrugated rubber tip 
Grips The Paper—One Sheet at a Time 


At stationers and druggists, 10¢ a pad. If not at 
yours, send 10c for postage and packing and we will 
send you a set of two pads. 








tifully illustrated for use as a special feature on school or community center pro- 
Grades six to eight. ‘ ; ; 

Pages 52-56. Entertainment. A variety of ideas for schoolroom entertain- 
ment. This department is one of the most popular of the magazine and to it is 
due in large part the popularity and success of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Our entertainment department can be depended upon to supply programs for 
every occasion. ; 

Page 57. Educative Seat Work Drawing and Word Cards. These may be used 
for sewing designs also. Grades one and two. ; 

Page 58. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. Five poems that will be read 
with interest by our subscribers and their ‘‘home folks. ”’ 

Pages 59 and 61. Duplicate Pictures. These are to use in Picture Study les- 
sons, the text for which is given on page 34. ; 

Page 60. The National Week of Song. - A page of suggestions for celebrating 
this great festival in February. Surely some of these suggestions will fit any case. 

Page 62. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. We hear that our 
subscribers often turn to this page first of all. Under the efficient leadership of 
Miss Bertha E. Bush, its pop jty increases every year. We receive hundreds 








DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. 1. U.S. A. 
OPERETTAS, CANTATAS 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


| LA Y S Ane RURTAIGNTS 


CHORUSES and GLEE BOOKS for COLLEGES, ACA- 
DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. Catalog free 


forth king. (Ni 
GBO.F: ROSCHE & C0. $37 Woman Samethispanes) 











of letters a year for publication in this department. 


ree 


— aif 


Teachers Attention! 


100 COPIES Pi Increase your efficiency by 

:) 1M NUTES” Wij) using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 

3) TEN Ml ° duces from pencil, pen or type- 

. writer. Invaluable for making 

y) out reading lessons, seat work, 

“a* busy work,examination papers, 

#/ maps, sewing cards, etc. We 

have the best proposition ever 

made to teachers. Our Special 

~ — Offer and samples of work will 
ee convince you immediately. 

= Price $1,00 and upward, 


Detroit Dupligtaph Co, 342 Penna Ave,, Detroit, Mich. 
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January 1917 
YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
SLOCT TION 


Whatever bong Bn niy- or position, 
te ean improve by our course In_ Public 
aking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
Rpeak includes physic culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
eheik children to recite, 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 


Send 4c. in stamps for Iustrated Recitation 


E MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 


(FOUNDED 1880) 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Offers a three year course of training to women who wish 
io enter thenursing profession. Practical experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
vided in other institutions. Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (19-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High School in- 
struction or its educational equivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application tothe Superintend- 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, II. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
eteady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Man as appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political, pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sutticient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 

D. C. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 


CARTOONING, COMIC 
Ey ART and CARICATURE 


There is big money in the above 
for you. I willshow you how. Send 
6c in stamps today for my prospectus 
explaining method and terms. Write 


your name pk: a 
ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. F2. Horseheads, N.Y. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


4 Le Re 




































At Your Home. Write tc tay for our booklet. It tells 
ow to learn te play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
AMERICA st jo, etc. Beginners or advanced pmpils. 


OL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg..Chicaga 














RINGS - FOBS - ATHLETIC MCOALS -—=q 
Made to order in any style or matorial \ifrs 
Write for a 1916 catalog, Free upon 
request, Prices for emblems illus- 
trated, with any 3 or 4 letters and os) 
two numerals with one or two colors 
of best hard enamel, =a = 
Less than 12, 12 or more. 
Sterling Sitver.-.$ «60 each, $6.00 per dozen 
Rolled Goid.++++» .75 each, 7.50 per dozen 
10K Gold «+++». 1.75 each, 18.00 per dozen 
N0.3275 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
NEW FOLDER SHOWING LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ATHLETIC MEDALS—MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 24 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥, 
















Emblems tor Schools, Clubs, 
and Societiesof every kind, 
36-Page Catalog Free 
600 Illustrations, Pins 
Save money for your associates. 
Make money acting as our Agent. 


$00 €ACH 

C, K. Grouse Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 

44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 











CLASS PINS 


A in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 

Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Ste ceo 
W Silver, 25¢ each ; $2.50 per doz. Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
M’f’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE ©0., 
1 Beekman St., New York. 











Classy Class Pins 


attract attention, excite admiration. Design, 
No. 306, 
V ye ee plate so each ei eC 

he et 

METAL ARTS CO. Ine, 0 


CLASS PIN 


FREE for the asking. Vin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold "Plate 30c each or $3.00 per doz. 


4UNION EMBLEM CO., 474 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 

















EMSLEMS OF EVERY DE. 
SCRIPTION, Two Catalogs 











TEACHERS ! 


We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy OGup 
Special desiann. A—310 
FREE on application. 756 solid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 50 steri. silver 
ORDERS filled same day received. 
Engraving F R EE---mailed wes 
post. paid---delivery guarante 
CHAS. s.STI FFT, 
al Manufacturer, 


OCK, - Arkansas 















A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE R 











| oratorio and symphony ; 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


**Moni, the Goat Boy.’’ By Johanna 
Spyri. ‘'ranslated by Elizabeth P. Stork. 
12mo. 72 pages. 50 cents. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘This charming classic for children is 
here presented in very attractive form. 
The translation is exceedingly well done, 
and the full page illustrations in color by 
Maria L. Kirk is a fine feature. Like 
‘‘Heidi,’’ by the same author, it is one 
of the books which children should be 
privileged to read, and this does not by 
any means bar older ones from its en- 
joyment. 

*‘What We Hear in Music.’’ A Lab- 
oratory Course of Study in Music History 
and Appreciation. By Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner. Cloth. 12mo. 4389 pp. with copious 
indexes and many illustrations. $1.00. 





Victor Talking Machine Company, Cam- | 


den, New Jersey. 

In our November issue we gave space 
to a notice of the new Victor book of 
graded records. This book goes one step 
farther, and presents a course in music, 
history and appreciation, including the 
orchestra, the voices, the chorus; opera, 

songs, instru- 
music and Na- 
indexes include 
and 


folk 
The 
musie 


mental overtures, 
tional anthems. 

bibliographies of 
raphies of great 
tion tables; and classified lists of the Vic- 
tor reeords suggested throughout the 
hook for illustration. No pains have 
heen spared to make the book complete, 
comprehensive and authoritative, 


the illustrations are not the least of its | 


attractions. For schools, acad 
normal schools, music 


this key to the broader 


many 
emies, 
for private study, 


usefulness of the talking machine cannot | 


be too strongly recommended to all those 
engaged in education, or interested in the 
study of music. 

Musie.’’ By 
Assistant Su 


“Listening Lessons in 
Agnes Moore Fryberger, 


pervisor of Public School Music, Min 
neapolis, Minn. Cloth. 12mo. 264 pp. 
$1.25.. Silver, Kurdett and Company, 


New York. 

This is a book for grade teachers, and 
is admirably suited as a source book of 
courses in music in the grades. The 
musie for each grade in the public school 
course is discussed, methods of presen- 
tation given, and then the talking ma- 
chine does the rest. The Victor Books, 
‘‘What We Hear in Music,’ ’and ‘‘ Book 
of the Opera,’’ are valuable for advanced 
study; the peculiar value of this book, 
and it is a great value, is that from the 
Mother Goose Songs to Parsifal the 
work is correctly graded, carefully 
planned, and the presentation given in 
terms no ceacher can mistake or forget, 
or fail to profit by. The Edison, Colum- 
hia and Victor Records are listed, wher- 
ever they apply; and where the same 
number is recorded by two or by all, the 
numbers are given for each of the differ- 
ent companies, indicated by the initial, 
in parentheses. 


**School Organization and Administra- 
tion.’’ A concrete study based on the 
Salt Lake City School Survey. By El- 
wood P. Cubberly, Prof. of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, as- 
sisted by a board of experts. Cloth. 12 
mo. 340pp. $1.50. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, New York. 

In May, 1915, the Board of Education 
of Salt Lake City made an appropriation 
to cover the cost of a survey which 
should tell them what was wrong with 
their school system, they having become 
convinced that things were not as they 
should be. ‘The field work was done be- 
tween May 10 and 28, 1915. The report 
was published, and was exhausted in six 
months. This book is a second edition of 
that report, carefully revised, issued in 
book form in the hope that it may serve 
in a wider field of usefulness. 

The plan of the survey covered organ- 
ization and administration, School work, 
Buildings and Health, Efficiency Tests 
and Finances. Each department was 
especially assigned to one member of the 


survey staff, and the results correlated. 


the biog- | 
musicians; pronuncia- | 


| 


and | 
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clubs and | 


| 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 





FOR YOUR SCHOOL, FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers a 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE us Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ...cmmmmee = Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 


ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. 


Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 


ship you, all charges prepaid, one of ctr big 5x8fect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 


a Standard 


U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. 
cost you $4or$S5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutel 


The same flag that would 
free for your school. 


Guaranteed not to fade. 


Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the ‘more. 


ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
a ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” a ii 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? aad 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
Colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. 
&® After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


to send you. 


You can procure them on the 


Please state kind of buttons you desire us 





101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


THE DEBATER’S GUIDE | PREPARED TO ORDER 













Suggestions for selecting questions, preparing | Debate Outlines, any subject Both affir- 
and presenting the debate, with terms used | : =p aa Pye dg cyt cr 
debating | Mative and negative I. », el er 50 cen 

20 que stions for debate. Discussions of Wom Complete discussions $2.50 per thousand 
an's Suffrage, Capital Punishme nt, and Prohi word 
hitien Amrvestive and negative outlines with 
Tax and Minis Wage Essays, Orations, § ete,, on any 
than fi 00 afirmatiy d nega ubject and for any casion $2.50 per 
nding questions, Na housane ore tline $1.00 ene 
aredness, Immigration, Monroe Doc thousand words, Outlir each, 
ma © anal, Mothers’ ‘Pension s, and | Rook Review 1 specialty 
lebat le. 68 } 150 subjects for dehat ind orations 
lebuter’s guide. 68 pages ent free on request. The Debater’s Guide, 


rcopy, postpaid, Five or more coples 


20 per copy, postpaid. | 25 cents, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 











ENTERTAINMENTS | 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 






reok oR Nd 





















Dialogues, Recitations, Drilla, Speakers ehua Toe ae 

fa znes, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Sennen SEEN 5 100 copies made from your own 
PL -AYS Motio n Songs, Nlustrated Songs, Pantomime wae . 
| brs pen, typewriter or drawing, For 
Songs, Shadow ys, Tablesux, Pantomimes, Special | et con vill 1 { 
Entertainments for all Holidars, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand = * wey jenn po 
Rooks, Make-Up Goods, ets paid one No |. printing-surfae 
For all ages and occasions. |NewCommencement Manual] | + Ink and Sponge complete 
Large catalog Free. Every full of, new ideas for teach } Satiafaetion or money ba 
Toacher should have one a? see. ye 70 pes ng SPEectaL Orren TO TEACHE Ri ; 
T. 8. DENISON & CO, tions. “TAS STRATED, Trice W. FISHER COMPANY, 
Dept. 58 , CHICAGOI$1.25. Postpaid 11% Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 














DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED 
Other help tor 
Box 398, 


subject, 


P. S. HALLOCk, 


SL. each 
Teachers on special terms 


Wilmington, Del 


A WEEK ANDO EXPENSES To 


men with igs te intro 
Poultry compound Year's contract 
ff Rb ve FARSONS, KAN. 





| WE PAY $3 


— IMPERIAL MEG 





A Beautiful Gift Book for One Cent 


Read Our Special Offer Below 

















Poems of 
Peace and War 


Poems of Peace and War 


A Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections from the Best Writers 


OMPILED BY W. J. BEECHER. 

book contains the finest collection of Peace and War 
Poems ever assembled. There are about eighty poems in 
the book, selected with an eye to their quality and senti- 
ment. One hundred and twenty-eight pages, beautifully 
printed on India egg shell paper, and handsome ly bound in 
Verde Onyx Covers with title and cover design in colors, 
The timely and interesting nature of its contents and the 
artistic taste displayed in its production, a most 
desirable book to possess. It is also a valuable book 





This new and timely 









make it 


srift 








ing ” is 


Poems Worth Knowing Zz, 
A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Ever Written 


COMPILED BY GRACE B. 
sure to please both young and old for it contains the 
gems of poetry which are most sought for and which can be 
secured in no other single volume. 
what the title claims— 
life-long remembrance, 
part being adapted to readers of different ages. 
identical in de sign, and appearance 
“Poems of Peace and War.” 
per and bound in handsome Verde Onyx covers 
A collection which will delight every lover of good poetry and should be 
in every teacher's library, both for use and for enjoyment. 
appropriate gift for your pupils or friends. 


for any occasion. Price, 25 cents per copy. 


Poems Worth 


Knowing 


FAXON. A book that is 


The work is exactly 
-every poem in the book is worthy of 
are divided into four parts, each 
“Poems Worth Know- . 
with its companion boo! h 
128 pages printed on India egg shell pa 
with illuminated title. 


The contents 











An especially ‘ 
Price, 25 cents per copy. 











Our 
Special 
One Cent 

Offer 





Anyone ordering a copy of either “‘Poems of Peace and War” or “Poems 
Worth Knowing” at the regular price of 25 cents per copy, can, by sending 
One Cent additional or 26 cents in all, secure both books, This offer applies 
also to quantity orders for either book—for instance, if you order 6 copies of 
Poems of Peace and War, the regular price of which wotild be $1.50 we 
will send you six copies of Poems Worth Knowing for additional, 
or $1.56. We anticipate a very large number of orders as a result of this 
epecial offer and as our supply of the books is limited, we urge that you send 
us your order at once. 


ix cents 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Cco., DANSVILLE, N. Y. } 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


BOISE, IDAHO 
| The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


We place the majority of our teachers in the summer 
and early fall. Write immediately for free circular. ; 

















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = * =_——“"New york 


specialists, and other teachers to ¢ ne ges and schools. Receives 
VM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 


at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS AND 


| WESTERN POSITION SUPERINTENDENTS 


——— Right t page F Bookle »t_ ‘*Road to Good Positions’’ Free. Howto Apply for a 
F Our Wenington Field Scho« aw of Certification of all the States, free to members. Fifty 
jo Kansas 
ning 
Ne orth ‘Dakota 


Ce nts : hdr to non-member: 
The Largest and Most Wide sly Patronized af in a West 
Oklahc 
exas 


ROCKY MT TEA CHERS: 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvVER.COLO. 
pemeee by wie for 
} NK. 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency iis." 


Weare for you, let us help you. A.J. Jolly, Mgr., 406 Broadway, Cincinnati, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES,—LOLS Robson-Pritchard Bldg., Huntington, W. Va., Mentor, Ken. 


1647 Teachers Needed in 24 Days 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers 
asked us officially for 1647 teachers to fill positions 1 in thirty-three states. Our 
fifth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why 
our members are usually elected. They are wanted. Our successful service is for 
you. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 

WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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One Agency that does the work of many. 









Begin NOW to 


get_ that desirable 








MIDLAND Sixteen years under the same management as- SALT LAKE CITY, 
TEACHERS’ sures both teacher and school the best of services. Speman ae. 
AGENCY Unexpected vacancies throughout the year. WARRENSBURG, MO. 





TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Splendid opportunities! We are right on the ground and in closest touch with 
vacancies. Write at once for information. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








The Colorado Teachers’ Agency oeeve, Oa” 


TWENTY- TERE J YEARS successful service —_—_ of Teachers and School Officials, We operate in all 
stern St tates embe ” a ertic mat Association of Teac vers’ Agencies, 
FRED DIC Kk, 


THE CARY Y FEACHERS’ Abney 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
C. WILBUR CARY, Mgr., Conn, Mutual Bldg., Hartford, Conn. GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Mér., Fidelity Bldg., Portland, Me. 
PHOTOGRAPHS Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 24 inches by 


3}4 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY,N.Y. 
p | ( | F| F TE f ( d F 4 i ’ A t F N CY officers in Wastineton, Oreaon, Idaho Mentera. aiccke: onl 1st 
r have placed us in @ position et confidence and’ trust amo school 
pepe Bf our territory. Wri ‘or our Year-Book. It is FREE. 
F.E UNTWORTH, Mgr. +, 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


THE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, setts ssioatr 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ADVANCE 
GERS ; 


THE EMPIRE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY Sei Sxssteem*., © 


HA THAW & iY TEACHERS’ AGENGY Many teachers needed now for pres- 


ent and future vacancies. 
Bennington, Vermont ENROLL NOW. 











38th year, First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers, Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 


Established 1901. 
Highest Testimonials. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 











M n of Ideas and inventive ability 
e Should write for, new 
“Lists of Needed_Inventions,’’ ‘*Patent Buyers’? and 
“How to Get Your Patent und Your Money.” Advice Free, 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 


A Business and Normal 
Own Your Own School oa egy 
ern location can be purchased at low price on easy terms, 
Fine opportunity for live teacher. Western ormal, 
Dansville, N. Y., care Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 





w 
Spe: akceee, ialegees: ana Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Fr 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ie Clyde, Ohio. 
iest. Guaranteed to prepare 


Complete Resident Univer- 
sity Course by mail. Theory 
and Practice combined. Course 
for Bar of ANY State. LL.B 

-onferred. Indorsed by Bench and Bar. 
B xt oe Sarat she a. Faculty of 40 | 
at dog FREE. 

y 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHE ERS 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ re Marion, Ind. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS TEACHERS 


For Indian School Service and other places (men 
and women); aged 21 to 50. $600 to $1400 yearly, 
Permanent position, beautiful locations, free living 
quarters, annual vacation, interesting work. If you 





most complete, practical, eas- 


and oth r Degre¢ 
20 Standard L “wh 
Di ti nyguisned Li 

OKI AHOMA, CITY UNIVERS | 
$11 Colcord Building, Oklahoma C 4h Oklahoma | 





| want one of these places write mc immediately for 
full pi — ulars 
75 OZMENT, 27T. St. Louis, Mo, 








and organized by the director of the 
survey. 

While the study was made with the 
needs and conditions of a particular city 
in mind, the methods and the conclusions 
are of such general application that the 
more general 4 tle given above has been 
adopted; and the book provides superin- 
tendents and principals of schools and 
students of educational administration 
generally with a document worthy of 
very careful study. 


**Told by the Sandman.’’ Stories for 
Bedtime. By Abbie Phillips Walker. 
Cloth. 5x7. 97pp. 50c. net. Harper 
Brothers, New York. 

These original ‘‘Stories for Bedtime’’ 
are interesting, fanciful and clever. 
There are many stories of flowers and 
animals. ‘*‘Edward’s Visit to the Fish,’’ 
is the dream of a little boy who went 
fishing and who was dragged into the 
water by the fish. The conversation with 
the various fish will amuse the children. 
The story of how the elves made the 
water lily is very pretty and will appeal 
to children. ‘*‘The Animals and the 
Mirror’’ is a humorous story, which will 
be enjoyed. At the head of each story 
is a drawing which illustrates the story. 


**For the Children's Hour.’’ Book I. 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, author of 
‘*Stories that Children Need.’’  Illus- 
trated by Frederick A. Nagler. Cloth. 
12mo. 120 pp. 50c. Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 

In this little book of stories for sup- 
plementary reading in the first and 
second grades, we find all our old story 
friends. There is The Little Red Hen, 
The Gingerbread Boy, The Old Woman 
and her Pig, Chicken Little, The Three 
Bears, The Crow and the Fox, and many 
others. The author is a well known 
authority on story telling, and the stories 
in this book are well chosen and well 
told. They will do to tell to the chil- 
dren, and the teacher can help the chil- 
dren’s development by learning to tell 
these stories, and letting the children 
reproduce them both orally and dramat- 
ically. 


**Stories Children Need.’’ By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, author of ‘‘For the 
Children’s Hour,’”’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. 
36 pp. $1.50. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

This book contains over fifty ‘‘best 
stories for children,’’ graded and adapted 
for immediate use without echange, by 
the teacher or mother. There are stories 
by Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjorn- 
son, George Macdonald, Lewis Carroll, 
Raymond Alden and many others. The 
stories are grouped, and each group is 
graded. The groups include stories that 
aid verbal expression, apperceptive 
stories, sense stories, suspensive stories, 
climatic stories, stories that develop the 
emotions, stories that train the imagina- 
tion, and dramatic stories. The stories 
in each group begin with a simple, clear 
example, and carry the child forward, 
step by step, until the last one, which is 
a test of his powers gained by hearing 
the previous stories. This book fills an 
important need by planning for the 
mother or the teacher the stories to tell 
to children, so that true mental and 
moral development may result. 


**A Child’s Robinson Crusoe.’’ By 
William Lewis Nida and Stella Humph- 
rey Nida. Cloth. 12mo. 160 pp. 386c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

This version of the famous classic can 
very well be used in the second or third 
grade, and yet it is by no means infan- 
tile, nor ‘‘in words of one syllable.”’ It 
has been carefully edited, to remove the 
original long sentences and philosophical 
digressions, and is in short chapters. 
The children of the second and third 
grades enjoy stories of primitive life, and 
love the rude playthings of their own 
manufacture better than those of the 
shop. The parts of the story given here 
therefore, are those that will most 
appeal to children, depicting Robinson’s 
struggle with nature, and with savage 
men. Also the patience and perseverance 
which helped him to succeed, are clearly 
brought out. 


‘A Story Primer.’’ By Nettie A. Fer- 
rell-Puckett. Illustrated by D. R. Augs- 
burg. Cloth. 12mo. 112 pp. Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston. 

The purpose of this Primer, as stated 
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Learn at Home 


MUSIC 


Don’t miss this extraordinary opportunity,—a_truly 
remarkable offer for those who act quickly. Learn 
to play, by note, your favorite musical instrument 
and get all your instruction free while this offer 
lasts, Many of our 200,000 students who are now 
expert musicians, could not tell one note from 
another when they began our Home Study Course. 
You learn more rapidly than with a teacher at your 
elbow. Our wonderful 


New Easy Method 


is amazingly sim le. You learn quickly to play popular and classical 
these instruments: piano, violin, ’cello, organ, 
itar, cornet, mandolin banjo, harp, ‘clarinet, trombone, "piccolo, 
flute or sight singing. This is par chance to realize your ambition 
--to become a musicia: how your friends will e joy 
your entertainment ! Think of the pleasure you will have in all 
years to come through rom aeelity to play. e are going to ane 
away a limited number of o1 


96 Lesson—Full Conservatory Course 
Scholarships 
eee ent lesndy beste Gar eo FREE 


rvatory course would cost you hundreds of dollars if you came to 
New York to personally attend our school, but the complete course 
of instruc on i, sours without charge if you seize this opportunity. 
You pay only a few cents a week for the sheet monaio required for 
our lessons. Melvin Freeland, Macopin, pices ve 
tional ones tions whatso- 
° 
Ae like to learn t il us a posta 


en taking your lessons I’ve earned over $60 “Ns my violin.’” 
New on y lo canvassing. 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dest 23, 225 Fifth rely New York,N.Y. 





This. startling offer is made to ad- 

vertise our school and our wonderful 
method of home. ins! 

e want to enroll AT ONCE 


W it NOW Done t wait. Send your name today 
€ aay. os ‘our f Thasnons 8 


for full er. Noob of this sensa- 
nce. Show, this announcement to any relative or friend w & 
to 





The Key To tag 











enact eoneaomas 
The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
I can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, numes, faces. in- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Seet, address an au- 
dience. Easy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of vg ayaa of 
students. Write a for copy of 
my_book, **How emember”’ 
and Copyrighted eisai Interest- 












Henry ing Memory test Free, also how to 

Pickson, obtain FREE copy of my book “How to Speak 
Public.” 

Principal “ 





Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


[GOV'T POSITIONS) Boox FREE 


Earn $75 to $150 montoly, rs ONCE, Rapid 4 



















romotion. Easy work. Short hours. 15 pid A 
00 day, “oper bao full pay . P eg Feces 
tions. No str kes, no *‘lay-o' 


bosses,’’ no Seoiy needed. oa rdi 
tion sufficient. American eiteens 1 
eligible no matter where you li 
Tells _ om Railway 

NEW BOOK FREE Mail, Post Office. Pane 
————————= “ama Canal Custom House 
and many other Gov’t peaitions. Tells how to pre- 
ppret for Examinations | under supervision of former 

Civil Service ixaminer. Write today---postal will do. 


Address PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
151 News Building, Rochester, N, Y. 


uca- 
at over 





Advance yourself by a 
Course at home. Hun- 
dreds are doing it. Grad- 
i — — $150 a 


mo; Many former 


coqohars, Complete 
on semanas in Bookkeep=- 
ing, Selccmnnein, 
| te hg: and, Civil 


Service. Write today for 

— Study Book of a tt nome and particulars. It’s 
. Namecourse that interests you most. A postal will do. 
Brown’s HOME-STUDY School, ‘S00 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 





MANDOLIN, UKULELE, GUITAR OR CORNET “™ 
We have a wonderful new system eu teaching note music by 
mail. To first pupils in ron 9! locality, we'll give a $20 superb Vio- 
lin, Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet ately free. Very small 
pyc en od lessons only expense. We — to _ em a player 
rge., Complete aatfit tree 


SLINDERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, , Dept 118, Chicago, I; 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, Children. 

For home-makers, teachers, institutional managers, 

etc. Illustrated 100- pees | beoklet, ‘‘*The Profession 

of Home-Making,”’ fre 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 
Big demand for 


LEARN TO DRAW! illustrators, car- 


toonists, designers. Many of our students secure positions 
before completing course, Personal instruction, corres- 
pondence or local. Artist’s outfit free. Send for illus- 
trated book. Washington School of Art, 963 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Only Successful Method of Extension Study Instruction 
for first time by well-known Editor-Author-Lecturer.. An 
Institution that is Reliable. Booklet also ““Where to Sell’’ 
on request. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL, Dept. N, 25 West 42 Street, New York. 


HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Catalorye 
free. Teachers’ lrofessional College, Washington, D. C, 
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We can teach you meee 
in your own home during 
spare time. Ten Courses in oor 
mercial and Illustrative Drawing. } 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. 


Endorsed by High ArtAuthorities 
? Students trained ve members ofour 
( F Srey ore ee filling HIGH-SALA- 
8S. Write today 
4 Sooo) . ee 
REE to Enr 
dents. Fully Equipped Mealdence School. 


CR EUNDSOME ART YEAR BOOK 
sSrFREE To You 


SCA@IAPPLIED ART 
FINE ARTS BLDG.N° 76, BATTLE CREEK. MICH, 





















The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident Wam 
H 0M work, offers also instruc- [34 


tion by correspondence. ff Hi f 
For detailed in- nn 
formation address ‘ 

25th Year _‘U, of C. (Div, W)Chicago, Ill. Mitchel all 
us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
eda Ka the Hamilton College of ra ete is the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U. Us. Conferring Degree of 

Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only 

law schoolin U. S, conducting standard resident school 

and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 500 class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 

Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 

Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 

Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recom- 

mended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Law- 

‘Sand ie —— today for Large Handsomely 


yer: 
lilustrated Pros is ands jal 30 Day-F Trial. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1203 Advertising Bldg. Chicago 


Drawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial [lus- 
; Paint in Water Colors 
7 il. Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address’ brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 701, Omaha, Nebraska 


Check the Job You Want! 


. Railway Mail Clerk $000 to $1800 =. . .Rural Mail Carrier $600 to $1200 
.. Customs Positions $600 to $1500 
. Internal Revenue $700 to $1800 



























« -Postoffice Clerk 
. -Postoffice Carrier 


$800 to $1200 
$800 to $1200 


NG ids 555 c 0h Gnd dao 5 Ladi out cod deahetievs Gceureadeiecass 


MS un. snn de Sakae secehssecendedsesnenccebtetsedeeqonce 


Sign your name and address and send us this coupon immed- 
iately. We will immediately send you (1) a list of many U. 
S. Gov’t Jobs ndw easily obtainable and (2) directions tell- 
ing how to get free coaching for the position checked. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. S892, Rochester. N. Y. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Tilus- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20 to $12! 

a week or more. My practical system 6 
personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop yourtalent. Fifteen years mts Op 
work for newspapers and magazines quali 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6e in stamps and I will 
send you a testlesson plate, also collec tion of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU 

THE LANDON SCHOOL or 

ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0. +4 


Home Study—Free Tuition 
Courses Taught By [iail 
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Normal Penwanship Typewriting 
High Schoo} Bookkeeping Shorthand 

Civil Service Engineering Domestic Science 
English Real Estate Antomobile 
Drawing salesmanship Agriculture 

Law Story Writing Physical Culture 


Matriculation Fee $5—1,000 ‘‘Free Tuition Scholar- 
ships"' i be granted to first applicants, Apply 
Dept. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers. Ohio. 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You’ll be independent for life, in a govern- 
ment position. Clerkships in Post-office, 
Gov't partments, Customs and Inte: 
Stenographers and Typewriters. Many 
- ,, All under Civil rvice--permanent 
places dignified work, good pay, short hours, 
regular vacations. -1 prepare you for examina- 
t.on and appointment. 

Learn abo t th tected 
Write today rs: idons tor women. Kk for 
“Book H.(. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
- apare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors. Hospital ex mpetenes also given if desired. 

ousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


EAB — eat opb2 for ae bi; ANKER which 


ey 
» ") piploma na, awarded, 8 Bend for free book “iiiow « © 


Ls OF Ey {e} 
452 State t aN sou 
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‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


by the author, is ‘‘to give the child a 
reading vocabulary of words already fa- 
miliar to him, in order that he may learn 
to read and not read tolearn.’’ The fol- 
lowing points have been kept in mind: 
The constant activity of the child at this 
stage of his growth. His love of pets 
and play. His dramatic instinct. His 
inborn love of astory. ‘lhe illustrations 
are a noteworthy feature of the book. 
Mr. Augsburg is a teacher as well as il- 
lustrator, and the drawings not only il- 
lustrate the text, but appeal to the child. 
They are simple and clear, of few lines, 
and a large proportion are in black and 
white, which will! facilitate copying them 
on the blackboard. 


““Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary.’’ 
Third Edition of the Merriam Series. 
Buckram. 7x10x25¢ inches. 1248 pp. 1700 
illustrations. $4.00 net. G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Third 
Edition, whilé designed to be the suc- 
cessor of the earlier Collegiates, is in no 
sense a revision of these editions, but is 
based upon and abridged from Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. It is 
eighteen years since the first edition of 
the Collegiate was issued, in 189% Al- 
though revised in 1910 it was still un- 
able, in that form, to keep pace with the 
revolutionary changes in our language. 


Eighteen years ago the automobile in- | } 


dustry was in swaddling clothes, motor- 
eycles were unheard of; wireless teleg- 
raphy was only a name, and wireless 
telephony not even so muchas that. The 
epoch-making invention of the Wright 
Brothers was still five years in the future. 
To-day those things are everyday mat- 
ters, and the thousands of general and 
technical words connected with their 
manufacture and use fall glibly from the 
tongue of the man in the street, and are 
met with in the pages of every news- 
paper and periodical. Any revision, 
therefore, that might be attempted, had 
to bear in mind as a pre-requisite that 
thousands of words had to be added to 
the ‘‘net’’ vocabulary of the book, in 
order that it might be up-to-date, with 
out being circumscribed or cramped. 
As aresult, the type page has been some- 
what enlarged, and 150 pages of text have 
been added to the vocabulary. The work 
of abridgment has occupied two years, 
and.exceeding care has been used to 
select essentials and reject non-essen- 
tials. There are here presented about 
ninety-seven thousand words and phrases. 
‘*The endeavor has been to select those 
that will meet the needs of the busy 
general reader who wishes precise but 
not extended information about the words 
in the newspaper and periodical, and 
that will also satisfy the needs of the 
student in his college-work.’’ The spell- 
ing is that of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional, as is also the pronunciation, and 
both were adopted after the most pains- 
taking and exhaustive search and com- 
parison, covering many years, of the 
best usage both in the United States and 
in Great Britain. The etymologies are 
abridged from these in the New Inter- 
national. Definitions and illustrative ex- 
amples have been very carefully given, 
to furnish, both as to brevity, clearness 
and precision, the same high standard 
maintained in the larger work. Obsolete 
words have been rejected, except such 
as are found in classical works still gen- 
erally read or studied. 

Various supplemental vocabularies, as 
a Scottish Glossary, Vocabulary of 
Rimes, Biographical Dictionary, Gazet- 
teer, Foreign words and phrases, Rules 
for Punctuation, Capitals, and Prepara- 
tion of Copy add greatly to the practical 
utility of the volume. 


**God’s Minute.’’ Cloth. 384 pp. Price, 
85e net. The Vir Publishing Co., 200 
North Fifteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A book of 365 daily prayers, 60 seconds 
long, arranged in calendar form, a prayer 
to a page, with a verse of scripture at 
the top of the page on encouragement to 
worship. The prayers were written ex- 
pressly for this book by 365 of the most 
eminent evangelical clergymen and lay- 
men in the English-speaking world. 
Among the contributors to the book are 
Wilfred '. Grenfell, Professor W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, Reverends John Clif- 
ford, F. B. Meyer, Washington Gladden, 
Hugh Black, Timothy Stone, Bishop 
Quayle, Russell H. Conwell, David J. 
A. L. Burrell, Hoyt M. Dobbs, Ira Lan- 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life-Size Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, ete. Size 22x28 
inches. Price each (unframed) 20 cents, six for $1.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 
Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black enameled frames, complete with frame and glass and se- 
curely packed for shipment, each $1.55; any two $2.95; any 
three $4.35; any four $5.75; any five $7. 15; express extra, 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: The 
Angelus (Millet), “‘Can’t You Talk?" (Holmes), Baby Stuart 
(Van Dyck), Close of Day ( Adan), 
Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The 
Forum, Genera) Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaner: 
(Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine 
Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower 
(Millet), Spirit of ‘76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), 
Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), 
The Windmill (Van Ruysdael), 


Size, 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 
two, $1.50; any five, $3.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (uniramed), $1.25; 
any two, $2.40; any five, $5.75, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above h Solid Oak black or 
brown frames to suit the mplete 
with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for 
shipment, each $2.05; any two, $3.95; any three, $5.85; 
any four, $7.75; any five, $9.65; any six, $11.55, express 
extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add to 
cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 


Books Every Teacher Needs 


Joseph C, A Day Book for T« 


Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), 


framed in our 2-inc 
tone of the subject, 


picture co 


cent 





Morning Exercises for All the Year. By Sindelar, vachers, 


Contains 303 morning or opening exercises for all grades, 252 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 
Language Games for All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming, Principal Washington School, 
Winona, Minn. Designed to establish the habit of correct speech. With 40 cards for pupil ise, 
90 pages. Cloth. Price (with cards) 65 cents. 
Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. Price 30 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday, By Amos M. Kellogg. Price 25 cents. 

Our 144 page 1917 Catalogue of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed 
free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of evérything 


Beckley - Cardy Company, 
312 W. Randolph St., 





Chicago, Ill, 























The National Encyclopedia| 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 





The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5! x 8 inches, 1!4 inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 


and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


The Pri e of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
c direct from the publishers would 


be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the $6.00, Charges Prepaid 


exceedingly low price of 
Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 


. You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


and your money will be refunded. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., smerny i N- Y. 
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Practical Methods, Aids 


THE MOST HELPFUL SET OF BOOKS EVER PREPARED FOR TEACHERS 


Each 5 Compiled and Edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon of the Editorial 
Volume ter Staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, in Collaboration With a Large 
9x12 Number of the Best Known and Most Practical Educators 
Inches " | VERY teacher, no matter how well qualified by training and experience, 
: eRe Cae has felt the need of having some work of reference which would keep her 
Full PRACTICAL PAT constantly supplied with new ideas and suggestions for carrying on the daily 













3 
Fi Bab At Acie gee oF: work of the schoolroom. 

Mi Seal ; MeTHons. Alps ane DEVICES sae _ The demands upon the teacher, in this age of broadening educational activi- 
pti anetel FOR TEACHERS ons uss ties, are of an extremely urgent character. The multiplicity of subjects, the 
nt ea perme FEN hae A greater requirements as to qualifications, the higher standard of personal equip- 
te Binding § | VOLOME 9} i ment, the greater results expected, all tend to make the teacher’s work more 





important and more exacting. 


= 


cad 


It is with a view to aiding the teacher in meeting these conditions that we 
have prepared Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers. In these books, git 
teachers are given the result of the best 


PRACTICAL : | See A thought, the best talent and the years of J 
Mop iay tema eet £4 experience of many successful teachers, @ 
MetHons, Alps in DrcEs sete, Cond BS all of them specialists in their respective e 


Fon TEACHERS 238 a branches. + 

Peo 5 ite i Our chief ambition in the production & 1 a 
of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices [@& With Nor mal Instructor 
for Teachers has been to provide a work 1 
of the greatest possible value and useful- a P rimaty P lans One Year. 
ness to teachers in grade and rural schools ¥f 
and at a price so reasonable and on terms ay Send No Cash 
so easy that any teacher could procure it. — =. 

Although these books were published 

only one year ago, thousands of sets have gf _ SEE 
already been sold and we hear nothing but OPPOSITE 
expressions of approval from those who 4 PAGE 
have purchased them. ; . 
Proper equipment is essential to success in any 
line of work. The teacher who is equipped with 


re a A 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices For Teachers J 
will be able to apply her training to the best pos- .@ R e a d W h a t 
sible advantage and to develop her work along g 
the same broad lines followed by the leading 
educators of the country. 


These books will prove especially helpful to the 
young teacher who is just starting in her profession 
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From Florence Neighbors, Oak Hill, Fla. 
Please find enclosed payment on ‘‘Practi- 
cal Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.’’ 
The books are of untold help to me in my work as 
teacher in a rural school. 
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we 512 Pages . as for they will enable her to meet and successfully From Lew McDonald, Co. Supt. Cherokee Co., Iowa. 
ie Over 500 Illustrations de Se overcome the difficulties of her first years work. I have just had an opportunity to inspect a copy 
if ‘ of your books, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Sir Subjects Treated Teachers. This is the best thing I have seen. 
5 From Jessie L. Jarrett, Washington, Pa. 
mm : VOLUME I | y VOLUME II I find ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teach- 
At Reading — History | Agriculture Writing ers’’ the most helpful books t have ever used for rural school 
At eet yonne - amit se a a teaching. There issomething in them to meet every need. 
x Spelling ysica ucation tory Telling omestic Science ° 
% Language Gymnastics and Games_ | Dramatization Plays and Exercises rage Same om 4306 aa ope ee ged Colo. 
bes Geography Picture Study | Drawing Recitations a heaters apts ‘ ‘ srtitasts ps wb 
By which you sent me en approval are certainly the most complete 
my Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful 4 books of helps for a teacher of primary and intermediate grades 
manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions or sections, each thoroughly 4m that I have ever had the opportunity to see. I showed them to my 
: sister and she was so enthusiastically pleased with them that I had to 


covers the subject to which it is devoted. The contents comprise over 400 topics 
and more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography, 
for instance, reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one 
department, which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustra- J 


give them to her. 


From Agnes Kilpatrick, Rondo, Mich. 
The books (Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers) have paid 


tions. The teacher can turn to any ofthe various departments in full i for themselves several times over during the few months that I have had 
confidence of being able to find just the material needed for class use, Pe them in my possession. They seem brim full of good things from cover to 
: cover and are just what every teacher has been looking for. 
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7D  Caheceit to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 

Pr esenl Subscribers PRIMARY PLANS who have 
K paid their subscription either by cash remitted to us or 
f through an agent, or who have subscribed or renewed on 





aq cane of Practical Meth- 
@ Form Your Own Opinion ca, “xis ‘sna de. 
, vices for Teachers 
# by taking advantage of our “On Approval” offer. Send no 
Mm 6=Cash. Simply fill out the blank in the right hand corner of 
' the next page and the books will be immediately sent, charges 
fe for Teachers sent on approval and, if retained, pay $3.75 g@ prepaid. se them ten days. If they are not all that we say 
#4 in installments or $3.50 in one payment to be remitted thirty 9% they are or if they are not just what you desire in your work 
days from receipt of books. Such subscriberswill use regular § ? 





















§ £ notify us and we willimmediately send postage for th 

& order blank printed in the right hand corner of the next page BR oo the books. This offer puts the eae to the palo 

making changes as directed in note at bottom of order blank. ® and we assumeall the risk. Fill Out and Send Us the Blank 
SEND NO CASH-—Simply modify the order blank, cut To-day Before You Forget It. 


Dp it out, sign and mail to us and the books will be promptly : 
« F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


¢ sent. If not entirely satisfactory, you will notify us to that @ 
a effect and postage will be sent to you for their return. PCy 
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PRACTICAL—USABLE—VALUABLE—HELPFUL 


In providing the material for these books great stress has been put on the idea of 
making them thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea presented, 
every particle of material provided has been subjected to the most careful tests and con- 
sideration in order that nothing not thoroughly practical and usable should find a place 
in them. Teachers will find these books of inestimable value in their daily work in the 
schoolroom—a never-failing source of helpful material on any of the subjects treated. 


Hlustrations 
_ More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, splendidly and effec- 
tively illustrate the text. The Art Section is embellished by a large number of re- 
productions from famous paintings, selected because of their adaptability for pic- 
ture study in the schools. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in colors. 


Preparation and Arrangement 
The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical teachers who have long 
ali been identified with the best in educational 
work and who represent the greatest array of 
talent ever engaged in the production of any 


we set of books exclusively for teachers. The 
Wa books are divided into subject-chapters, each 
® ie volume containing a complete index of. the con- 


| tents of that volume, thus making all material 


Fe easily accessible. While no attempt has been 
For the Books Alone to fae 6made to _— all the st gprs —— be 
au various grades are amply provided for anc 
Present Subscribers Only i these books are equally adapted to use in the 
w grades and in rural schools. 


Send No Cash & Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Ete. 


i Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 

USE ORDER BLANK BE- &% Teachers consists of two volumes, each 9x12 
LOW AND SECURE THE inches. There are 256 pages in each volume 
BOOKS ON APPROVAL with two ten inch columns to the page. The 
, contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page 

aa Mage Se Oy ee ae me books. The textis printed in exceptionally 
— “_"_/ readable type on a heavy weight book stock, 
Oth Thi k ‘Mam, specially made to secure the quality and 


finish necessary to produce the best results in 
printing. The Art Section is printed in sepia 
From J. M. Dyer,. Co. Supt. Public Schools, 
Jefferson Co., Okla. 


(brown) ink onan India tint paper. The print- 
I have received the two volumes of ‘‘Prac- 


ing of these books is the best possible to pro- 
duce with the most modern machinery and 
skilled workmen. The two volumes are 
tical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, ”’ bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving 
and have examined them with some degree of the books an unusually attractive ap- 
thoroughness and with a view to finding their pearance and the phere a 
strong and weak features. May I say that, in my to books intended for c Title in ol i: 
judgment, I have seen no work that is more con.- long period of time. Title in gold. 
mendable. The methods and devices in reading, 
alone, are worth the price of the two volumes. I shall 
certainly take pleasure and count it a part of my duty to 
show these volumes to my teachers and recommend the 
same to them. 


From Geo. W. DeLong, Director, Muskingum County Normal 
School, Dresden, Ohio. 

I take_great pleasure in recommending Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers. I have carefu!ly examined this 
work and am impressed with its worth. In comparing it with other 
works of kindred character, I find it equal in material for teachers at 
one fourth the cost. Iam very sure that this set will be a splendid 
contribution to any teacher’s library. 


From Almeda Rucker, Crown City, Ohio. 
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at our expense. 
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A PARTIAL LIST of the Well Known Educational 
{ Writers Who Have Contributed to These Books 





4 

} D. R. Augsburg Jean Halifax 

} Virginia Baker Carrie P. Herndon 

] Louise M. Wade Barnes Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 
Viola M. Bell Edgar S. Jones 
Susie M. Best Nina B. Lamkin 
C. E. Birch G. W. Lewis 
Anna Mae Brady Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Bertha H. Burridge Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 
Bertha E. Bush Alice G. McCloskey 
Annie Chase Lewis S. Mills 
Ida Hood Clark Annie Stevens Perkins 

! Bess Bruce Cleav: :and S. Emily Potter 

q G. B. Coffman Ella M. Powers 

4 Fanny Comstock George A. Race 

} Fred H. Daniels Jean Sherwood Rankin 
Anne Dillon Durr Sara M. Riggs 

) Ruth O. Dyer Laura Rountree Smith 

4 Philip Emerson Bertha L. Swope 

) Ida V. Flowers Harriette T. Treadwell 

4 Maude M. Grant Thomas B. Weaver 

‘ Laura Dunbar Hagarty } and many others 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i te A de i i i 
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{ A Few Important Features 
q@, A complete and comprehensive Index for ready 
reference. 
@, Special Methods in Reading and Spelling. 
@ Gymnastic Stories and Rythmiec Plays with illus 
) trations. 
4 @ Physical Education and Hygiene. 
} Gd, Blackboard Drawings for Language and Litera- 
4 ture. 
} G Picture Study with many reproductions of 
4 Masterpieces suited for school study. 
G@, Elementary Course in Agriculture for all grades. 
{ G, A year’s course in Penmanship with copies and 
4 full directions for teaching. 
} @ Course in Object Drawing fully illustrated. 
4 @ Course in Crayon Drawing with numerous full- 
{ page colored plates. 
} G@ Seat Work Designs for Drawing, Coloring, and 
Cut-Out. 


, @ Eighty pages of Plays, Exercises, Music and 


Recitations. 
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Price, Terms, Etc. 


The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being offered in com- 
bination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a special rate of $5.00 payable in five 
monthly installments of $1.00 each. A Discount of 5% is allowed for cash, making 
the net cash price $4.75. If you are at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans and have recently paid your subscription to the end of this school 
year you can obtain the:books alqne for $3.75, the terms being 75 cents on the 
fifteenth of the following month and the balance in three monthly installments 
of $1.00 each. A Cash Discount of 25 cents is allowed, making the net cash 
price to such subscribers $3.50. 


You Need Send No Money Now 


We want you to carefully examine and use these books for ten days 
Simply fill out and mail to us the order blank printed 


and Devices for Teachers 
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The books, (Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers) received on next page and the beoke will be sent to you at once, charges prepaid. This adver 
and Iam more than pleased with them. Would not take $10.00 and be tisement can give you only a meager idea of the value of this work but the books are 
without them. wu capable of of speaking for themselves, Will you give them the opportunity? 
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If you wish to |Weensee 
Send No Cash eric: fuse 
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This Order Blan Send No 
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Aids and Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the p's You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid ) to my address below PRACTICAL § 
a f - a a@ METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in two volumes, and 
books if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and f enter (or extend) my subscription to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. PRIMARY PLANS fas Akt 
one year at your special combination rate of $5.00. : 


mail the accompanying Order Blank. The books will be im- ae If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, 


mediately sent to you, charges prepaid Sant cet tas aes sananeline feet mee nnn | 
ay eac e nex i i f 5 ‘¢ 

y y , g Pp Pp A Re fiftcenth of fom ral 4 5 yauter dl our months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the uM 
If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of } 


COCO emer eee eee rere ee eeeeseeeseesese 
UTP CCE CECT Crrerirrrerr err rrerrrererrrarerriyy 


YOU TAKE NO RISK \ the books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 
Z Name 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 

If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. q 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 4 St RED 
We want you to see the books. Sign and mail order blank to-day. — 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. If youare a subscriber to Norma! In- 


2 structor-Primary Plans You can obtain Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers ot A/S) 

$ 9 a e fy: ae in installments or $3.50 cash. Use the above order blank but modify it by striking out all of the ‘BY 

meee first paragraph after the word “Yolumes”’ and in the second paragraph, change first payment of $1.00 to [3m s 

v 75 cents, ‘four months” to three months and $4.75 to $3.50. , 














I agree to keep them and make ‘#4 
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“Your manual is wonderful. 
book the most concise 
pendium of reading that I have 
classes, irrespective of yrades, 


Through 


to YOU 


M. SCHWALMEYER, State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
I think the 


and yet complete com- 
seen, for all 

We give thorough 
the use of teachers and mothers. 





HELP IN PHONICS — 
3 Years Work in 1 


SPELLING 











Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


Let the FATRIES and DWARFS Do Your Work 


Story, 





Song and Play they will brine HAPPINESS and SUCCESS 
us they have to thousands of delighted teachers and mothers. 


The Master Teachers in all ages have taught through Story. 


The Story Method will make your children happy and keep them 
happy. It will solve all your problems in reading and spelling and in 
discipline, tardiness and absence. 





MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


“LT have 
teaching as | do this, 


Read “Present Methods of Teaching 
Primary Reading,” on page 17, of the 
September number of this magazine, and 
“The Best Method of Teaching Primary 
Reading”’ on page 22 of the October num- 
ber; also page 14 of the October number. 


never seen a method that I enjoy 
There is an inspiration 
in each lesson, and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.”’ 











instruction in the Story Method and furnish complete equipment for 


INFORMATION FREE. Address 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















































Seeley’s 
3) Question 
} | Book 














Every Day Plans 


educational journals do not find it poss ‘ible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 
These Plan Books contain s 


fresh and interesting 


tudy,and kindred s 
and supply 


nature s 
what to do, 


A large partof the material is 


The following are the subjects 
and History Biographies 


Drawing 


| Combination 
Offers 


Two Books Every Teacher Should Have 


For Teachers of All Grades. 
the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


uch matter a 
They bring to hand the things which require much time 
teacher is often un: ible to procure because of lack of necessary books, 
ubjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of allages, 
the material with which todo, 
“ready to use” 
have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
treated 


Geography Special Day 
Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 


The Most Attractive and ( Vol. I ........ Autuinn Plans } PRICE 


Usetul Set of Books Ever 
Published tor Teachers ( Vol. IIL....... Spring Plans ) in Limp Cloth Covers 


Both of ‘the Above Books see ie gl . . 


$1. 80 See Other 
Either of the Above Books with Normal fustructor-Primary Plans 1 yr. 2.00 \. Combination Offers 
Both of the Above Books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1 yr. 2.80 \ On Page 2 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 

4 we of Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, 

Ww hose name is familiar to teac he ars generally as the author of 

‘His story of Education,”’ ““Foundations of mean ’ “A New School Management,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 

G. Petticrew, a tee ac her of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of 
“Every Day P lans.’ 

The title “Question Book”’ 


Seeley’s Question Boo 


is in use on several publications, They area class of books of which teachers are con- 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in the books themselves. 
“Seeley's’’ was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared 
on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN 
QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

.iterature rawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events 


The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating 
methods of s studying and teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature i. found in no other Question Book 
and sti umps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published: | SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. THI By exhaustive answers to an these questions, 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. 
invaluable for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 


Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine Price $1 00 
e 


grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome //an 
written and arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such material as 


It is 


the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, 
and research to find and which the 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, 
‘They tell how todo, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 


and judging from the words of commendation received, the authors 


Music Nature Study. Language and Literature—Stories of Industry 
rograms Poems and Memory Gems — Stories — Helps in 
-Busy Work—Etc. 


Set Complete, 3 


Volumes = $1.00 


Vol. I ........ Winter Plans 

















DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers Unemployed 





or who have retired from the profession are 
desired to act as our local and county represent- 
Liberal compensation assured. 

Full information supplied on request. 

Address our western office. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1914 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 





a of the great opportunities in this won- 
how you can learn b 


cesfal -. D 
mont te: i 
EDGAR Go ALCORN, Brean awarded. 


) \° rofession, an 
Pres. 
American School of Bank: 
497 East State Street, COLUMBUS, ‘Offi0 


$1 Make Your Own Will $1 


Lawyers’ fees unnecessary. Our **Will-Forms,’’ legal in 
any Btate with copyrighted ““Instruection-Book,’’ $1.00. 
SAPETY WILL-FORM CO., 5023 BE. Springtield Ave., Phila., Pa. 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that bas helped 

td earn the present wortd wide reputation 

and enlorsement of the 

DAUS IMPROVED We Jor DUPLICATOR 

No printer's Ink us expensive 

supplies. luce vples wl b.. eavthda and 
written original. 

















ap Size, prints 
ers by thirteen 
roll of “Dauseo’’ 
Oiled Parchment back Snptiontion pa Aa which can be * $7. 50 
weed over and over again, 


PRI 
Felix 0, Daus Duptieator Co., bai Ride. “ iit Jobin St., New York 
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drith, Floyd W. Tomkins, Bishop Wood- 
cock, Maud Ballingten Booth, President 
E. Y. Mullins and many others eminent 
in the evangelical religious world. 


‘Primer of Bird Study.’’ By Ernest 
Ingersoll. Svo. Paper. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. 15¢ (single copies by mail 18c). 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York. 

This simple account of the structure 
and function of birds is by one of the 
most noted of nature writers. It is ar 
ranged for the use of Junior Audubon 
Societies and teachers and pupils in Na 
ture Study, and vives an intimate study 
of birds, elementary and simple, which 
will give one a real knowledge of them. 
Its drawings showing examples of feet 
and types of bills are of themselves most 
interesting and informative. 


” 


**Chandra in India. A Geographical 
Reader. ‘The ‘‘Little People Every- 
where’’ series. By Etta Blaisdell Me- 
Donald. Cloth, 12mo. 111 pp. 45e. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

Chandra in India is the story of an 
Indian peasant lad of the gardener caste, 
who works in his father’s gardens, and 
afterwards in the gardens of the Mahar- 
ajah. Later he goes to Simla, the moun- 
tain capital, to have charge of the gar- 
dens that surround the bungalow of an 
English officer, Other characters are 
Prince Ranga Singh, Robert Bradford, 
whose father, Sir Kdward Bradford, is 
Governor of Rajputana. There are de- 
scriptions of native scenery and customs, 
of the great Royal Durbar, and the won- 
dertul Taj Mahal. 


Football Kills Fifteen 


Football claimed fifteen lives during the 
1916 season, which closed with Thanks- 
giving Day games, according to figures 
carefully compiled by the Associated 
Press. Last year the total was sixteen, 
and in 1914 there were fifteen deaths. 
College officials identified with the sport 
declare that not a single death occurred 
in any game in which the players were 
known to be physically as well as men- 
tally trained for the severe test. Not 
a single life was lost, they point out, in 
a game where a physician’s examination 
was demanded before the contestant was 
permitted to go on the gridiron. In 
most cases, as usual, those who lost their 
lives were members of high school and 
semi-professional elevens. Only one of 
the victims was a college player. Two 
of the players suffered broken necks, but 
a majority died from internal injuries. 
Experts say that every danger possible 
has been eliminated by the present rules, 
and no matter what rules are adopted 
the game will contnue to be rough and 
only those in the best of physical condi- 
tion should be permitted to play. It is 
doubtful, they say, if any more changes 
will be made as the Rules Committee 
believes it has done all in its power to 
prevent accidents. The death list and 
the innumerable accidents, serious but 
unmentioned, make it clear that it is not 
a game for the untrained high school 
youth. 


New York Teachers Association 


Some 8,000 teachers were in attendance 
at the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Buffalo, Nov. 27 to 29. Every 
county in the state was represented, but 
the larger portion were from the western 
half of the state. The body is divided 
into various sections for meeting pur- 
poses, and there were notable addresses 
and practical discussions adapted to each. 
‘Among the resolutions submitted for the 
action of the Association, that endorsing 
woman suffrage was carried, though not 
without discussion and considerable op- 
position. Another resolution endorsing 
the simplified spelling usage of the Na- 
tional Education Association was voted 
dewn. Thestatelaw providing for phys- 
ical training in the schools was endorsed, 
but the portion of the same resolution 
condemning the military training law 
was eliminated. Superintendent Howard 
S. Weet of Rochester was elected pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Florence E. 8S. Knapp, 
vice president. The retiring president, 
Alfred C. Thompson, principal of the 


Brockport State Normal School and Su- 
perintendent Howard G. Burdge of Wells- 
ville were the new members of the ex- 
ecutive 


committee. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations 
Published in 35 Subjects, Question Books 
and Answer Books. 
Questions, each subject 25 cents. 
Answers, each subject 25 cents. 
6 or more copies, 20°), discount. 


One doz. or more copies, 25‘, discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHI/IETIC 
By ©. S. Palmer, B, L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes 
that study this book thoroughly need have no 
fear of mental tests in any examinations. 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 er more copies, 20°) 
discount; 1 doz. or more 25°) discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo, What ques 
tions toask, What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3!,x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 59; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 5” cents 
in stamps, 








REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. size of each 
T'ex4d inches. Price, 1% per dos; 3 doz, we. 
send 10c for sample dozen. 





For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A DISSECTED MAP of the J, S. 














Each state cut to shape. Of unusual value to teachers and children 


in the study of peorraphy. Full sized sample in colors 7x11 sent 
id receipt of 25c. Addres Educational Map Department. 
THETABLET & TICKET CO. 624-630 W. Adams St. Chicago: Ill 





A GOOD POSITION 


vith UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough ee *%. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Montessori Teacher-Training School 

Instruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
terials, Resident and day students, Elementary and 
college preparatory courses, $30,000 building, Basket- 
ball, Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Seott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 107, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa 





nye; Stories, etc. We will pt them 

im ANY form—cortect FREE—sell on commission. BIG REWARDS’ 
Hundredé making money. Socan YOU! Write todhy for full detaive 
Writer's Selling Service, 27 Main, Auburn, N. Y. 


Send us yout ideas tor Phot 
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“Evangeline” 


A reader of our magazine at Grant- 
ville, Md., writes: ‘‘In your outline of 
‘Evangeline’ in the November issue you 
state that Evangeline became a Quaker. 
I have taught the story and read it many 
times, but have never'seen any passage 
that indicated this. I should appreciate it 
very much if you would explain this in 
the next issue of your very commend- 
able paper.’’ 


There was no intention of making the | 
statement that Evangeline ‘‘became”’ a | 
The writer of the outline in | 
question did use the word ‘‘join,’’ which | 


Quaker. 


was unfortunate, though intended in the 
sense of *‘living among’’ and 


geline was a Catholic and is depicted by 


the poet as spending her later years ‘‘in | 


the city of Penn,’’ as a Sister of Mercy, 
and 


‘*Side by side, in their nameless graves, | 


the lovers are sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little 
Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the city, they 
known and unnoticed.’”’ 


lie, un- 


**Teachers are overpaid during their 
first year. After that they are under 
paid,’’ says Dr. E. O. Holland of Wash 
ington State College. 


It has become fashionable to decry 
chronology and to treat as unimportant 


a knowledge of the dates on which large | 


events took place. But this tendency is 
one to be vigorously resisted. Chronol 
ogy lies at the basis of histery and fur 
nishes it with a framework. Not to 
know the significance of dates such as 
490 B. C., 732 A. D., 1066, 1453, 1492, 
1649, 1789, 1815 and 1914 is to miss the 
clue to the power to group events in their 
natural order and in their casual se- 
quence.— Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Berea College, which has done so great 
an educational work in the Kentucky 
mountains, is looking forward to greatly 
increased facilities. The trustees, who 
are largely from the North and West, 


met in New York City recently and dis- | 
and | 
It was decided to | 


cussed plans for new _ buildings 
greater endowment. 
create five departments, Collegiate, Vo- 
eational, Normal, Secondary and 
dation with a grouping of buildings. It 
was also decided to establish chairs in 
forestry, rural economics, and rural 
education. 


Prof. M. J. Abbey, professor of agri- | 
cultural education in the University of | 
West Virginia, and director of rural edu- | 


cation, has resigned-his position and con- 
nected himself with the University of 
Montana. His work in West Virginia 
has been most valuable and his influence 
strongly felt, and there is no question of 
his success in his new field. Prof. Abbey 
has been an occasional and valued econ- 
tributor to our pages, in his particular 
line, and he is not so far removed but 
that we may hope for more from him in 
the future. 


Alabama voted upon a constitutional 
amendment at the election in November, 
having to do with its educational inter- 
ests. It was carried by a majority of 
about 22,000 and its passage was heralded 
by those interested in better education 
as the opportunity for progress and ad- 
vancement. State Superintendent Wil- 
liam F. Feagin says: ‘‘This majority 
serves notice to the world that Alabama 
has suffered sufficiently under the hu- 
miliation of a poor school system, and 
that from now on every chance to better 
school conditions and eradicate illiteracy 
would be grasped by its citizenship. The 
amendment provides that any county by 
the vote of its electors may ievy a tax 
of thirty cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars of taxable property in addition to 
regular levy for public school purposes, 
and also that any district in any such 
county may raise for its own school pur- 
poses an additional tax of the same 
amount. Forty-nine counties voted for 
the amendment, including the cities of 
Montgomery and Mobile, and eighteen 
voted against it. Now that the consti- 
tutional door has been opened, it will de- 
volve upon the people interested to see 
that the localities take advantage of it. 





No man is free who is not master of 
himself.—Epictetus. 








**associat- | 
ing with.’’ As is well understood, Evan- | 


cents for 40. 


| Portraits $1.00 each. 


Box 13, 


err iGtures 


Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings 


A-Cent-and-a-Half Each 
for 26 or more 

20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per 
hundred. Postpaid. 5!:x3. 
February Birthdays 
Washington, Lincoln, Low- 
ae LT A ell, Dickens. Order Now. 
Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of them, their homes, ete., or 60 
No two alike. 

Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x3)°. Larger, Kight CentSize, 10x12. 
Bird Pictures in Colors. 7x9. Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
Large Pictures for Framing. ‘0 cents each; 10 for $8.50. 
Size 22x28 including the white margin. 


Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 minia- 


Catalogues ture illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the stamps.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Malden, Mass. 


be 








WASHINGTON 

















How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a Inmaximum amount of ervices at a 


minimum of cost 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you, 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “iis” 
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SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 






Great. thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental and moral 
character and are a source of constant inspiration to them, To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, whieh 
wives a pretty effect of the national colors They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will pever 
tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for 
hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Kither half set for only thirty cent You 
will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year, See list below 

( Try, Try, Again; Well Begun is Half Done; Amt Doing Right? ; A Frown isa Cloud, A Srtile 
Half Set No 1 is Sunshine : rCOIVE, hom Do 1 Cheat? : God Sees Me: Think: Do All the Good Y 
bg ( Can and Don’t Make a Fuss About It; Will it Pay? ; Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
( Find a Way or Make @ Way; Do You Know It, or Only Think How Does Yesterd 
H If S t N 2 Jor ar To-day? ; Haw Will To-day's Work Appear Ton One Thing atn Time, aud 
a e 0. me: If f Dee eo My Teacher, Who heated 1k Deep, Not Lowe hey Rigtt 
( There isa Right Way; There are Many Wrong Ways; Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the Truth 





CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY Nashville, Tennessee 












dred times each day. 
and teachers of 10 percent, or $4.05 net. 


At Last! A Perfect Duplicator i 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., rh 
on the “Modern” Duplicator, It contains no glue or gelatine. Always he 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” * 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘Mod 











ern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. <9 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letlers of the same rh 
kind, typewritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, >] 
, putiton Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator 
——== remove letter and print the du licate (facsimile) letters, Music, May 
> Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated > 
in one or more colors atthe same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. anbe used a lun fa 


Less Special Discount to school 
Address the manufacturer 
Pittsburgh. Pa, 


Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50 
Booklet of other sizes tree, 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Vitth Ave. 
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Are You Looking for 


TEACHERS! “r'peter Positien ? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. } 
{ Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 

PRICES :- «. from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*\ Size 1'4x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 


| same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The two most. cheerful messages that a teacher receives, 
when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the pupils and the 
cheque from the T. C. U. 


The first brings the assurance that ‘‘teacher’’ is missed; 
the second brings the money to help pay the doctor, the nurse 
and the other many expenses incident to a siege of sickness. YOU will be paid $50.00 a month 
Most important of all, the T. C. U. cheque brings freedom dente nan ou ate disabled by sickness or acci- 
“ 4 ° . 4 . ent. (It pays for days—weeks—or months— 
from worry, without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 


: ei ee eet ene a a 
Will You Get Your Cheque 
When Something Happens to You? 


for sickness that confines you to the house, for 
six months.) This will help you to. pay your 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 

That is a serious question—more serious than you imagine YOU will be paid $25.00 a month 
—until Sickness, or an Accident, or Quarantine, crosses your ca Geli Bets Ln ae 
path—robbing you of your Salary and your Savings. Then it is 


tect your savings account so you will not have 
to start it all over again. This will keep you 
out of debt, 


come with sickness or injuries. This will pro- 
This will pay your board while you get well and 





. 7 1 . : : st Le oa vill t have t yertax 3 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to strength by returning to work before you should, 
; ; : , oe 
Pres. J. W. Crabtree, of the Wisconsin State Normal School, OPERATION Benefits will be paid 
who writes: you in addition to other benefits. 
. Abcess, Boil, Felon - - - $2.00 
‘‘When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casualty Under- ctor fA oe oer ll rr 
writers, I did so, believing that I was contributing to a good Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - = 15.00 
: : pendicitis, Goitre, a, 
cause. I have found out since that I made a good investment. *YKidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - 25.00 


While enduring the period of hospital confinement myself, I HOSPITAL Benefit—-A 207 increase 
received, without request, and without expectations, a cheque het monthly sick benefits for two months 
for $100.00 to my order, just to help out on my expenses. It ec tape omen nean mer mRlaynnites We RARE gS 
helped. Certainly the cheque looked good.”’ 





on 105 T. C. U.-: Building, 


‘\ 
é> “Every teacher in America 


should be a member of the 


) “TT. C.U. and share its pro- 
e N_ tection. If you have 
‘\ 





4% not already done so, 
e N fill out and mail the 
2 a 
7, 2 “coupon for infor- 
Y Ox . © + Sa N mation. 
le Ox, ~ \ 
tate OO 
CKO a — 
Qe 2 
& S yY . dé, \ 
CQ, Piel - N 
z, ~~ p % 2 So 
, “Une 4, » Oye. * 
© “0 » 2 . G e ‘ 
2, @ © © \ 
te, by GoGo, & 7) ‘\ 
6 by op & N 
%,, “3 4 
*. Lg 
, e oh. > N A West Virginia Teacher writes: A Nebraska Teacher writes: 
?.- %, %, o NV received yg ber S058 ie caygene ned “Permit me to thank you for the prompt 
7, illness caused by lagrippe. I can certainly “ c 
o% % ta 0) “oy (45 recommend the T.C.U. and the prompt and pleasant manner in which you settled my 
os %, So) ey ‘N way in which you do business. This came recent claim for a sprained left ankle, The 
04% * 4g x4 ” (a) when it was needed. It paid my doc- benefit is much appreciated at this time owing 
4.6  ? ng 4, Cx t ~ tor ST ee — pepe apron to the accident occurring during my summer 
a Op?) 6 «Sake a mistake by becoming a vacation. IT feel I carmot Sactinmend “top 
BON % cre P . member of your Association.” highly the value of protection in the T, CG. U. 


~~ 





What the T.C.U. 





Will Do For You 


you will be paid $11.67 a week 
when you are quarantined, so that your 
salary is stopped. This insures your income. 
Regular policy pays for quarantine after first 
week ; special policy pays for one or more days 
of quarantine. 


you may receive the following in- 


stead of monthly indemnity, if you prefer, 


Broken Arm - - - - $ 85.00 
Broken Leg - - - - 100.00 
Broken Leg above Knee - - 150.00 
Broken Knee-cap - ~ - 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone - - - 75.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - - - 60.00 
Dislocated Knee-cap_ - - - 70.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not 

toexceed - - - - 11.67 


[T" pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase —_ Insurance After 

First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life - $1000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands 1000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet - 1000 100.00 1,500 
Botheyes - 1000 100.00 1,500 
One hand - 500 50.00 750 
One foot - 500 50.00 750 
One eye - 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


x Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




































































A Pennsylvania Teacher Writes: 


“In less than five weeks after my application 
had been accepted I was under quarantine for 
chicken-pox. Within ten days after the close 
of the quarantine I received your check for 
time lost. Your policy and methods seem to be 
hedged about with all necessary safe-guards, 
and yet there isan entire absence of “red tape.” 
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The Continuation School of 






about Continuation Schools, 
Doubtless they are desirable, 
doubtless they perform a real 
service. But 1 often wonder 
if we are not prone to ignore 
very best Continuation School ever 
founded: the Book. The teacher that brings 
her children into a loving intimacy with good 
books and gives them training in proper read- 
ing habits is ushering those children into the 
cheapest, the most accessible, the completest 
Continuation School in existence—-the School 
that offers the widest variety of courses, the 
greatest faculty, and the most stimulating at- 
mosphere; the School in which there is the 
most perfect mingling of pleasure and profit; 
the School in which there is never-ceasing 
progress, and from which there can be no 
graduation. 

And we must, if possible, make sure that 
when our pupils leave our schools, the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, or the college, 
they are anxious to enter the Continuation 
School of the Book. We cannot give children 
an education, though we sometimes fancy we 
can; the utmost we can do is to put them in 
possession of the merest rudiments of educa- 
tion, and equip them with the wish and the 
power to continue their education through life. 

Now, the Book is important, primarily, be- 
cause it is a means of education. Iteducates 
because it adds to our knowledge, widens our 
horizon, keeps us in touch with other people, 
other countries, and other eras; because it 
brings us in contact with interesting and in- 
spiring characters, some of whom have lived 
in the flesh, some of whom have existed only 
in the mind of their creator; because it in- 
volves us in situations full of emotional and 
intellectual possibilities; because it interprets 
life, makes life beautiful, significant and edu- 
cative. The Book is not life, but the raw 
material out of which the Book is made is the 
material of life; and even as life, with its ex- 
periences, its situations, its emotions, its 
mingling of grave and gay, of good and evil, 
gives poise and education, even so the Book, 
which is the author’s interpretation of life, 
which is woven out of the stuff of life, gives 
us a knowledge of the world, gives us educa- 
tion second only to that furnished by life it- 
self. Indeed, the education of the Book sur- 





BiY: WALTER BARNES, A. M. 
passes, in some respects, the education of life. 
The world is so huge, existence is so puzzling, 
the problems that we face are so baffling that 
we need to turn occasionally to the solutions 
given us by the great artists and thinkers, 
the authors of books. 

All this is so obvious that it is trite. But 
it is ‘rue, and we teachers must not allow the 
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triteness to obscure that truth. One of the 
fundamental duties of teachers is to bring 
children to a sincere liking and respect for 
good books, to the end that they may continue 
their education and growth after they have 
left our tuition. We do not want to make 
children book-worms, but we should want to 
lead them to an appreciation of the value 
of books. Dol make the statement strong 
enough ?--- We fail in one of our primary duties 
if we fail to educate children to care for books. 

The value of books as educators is doubled 


the Book 


in the case of country children. Shut off from 
travel, from works of art, from great music, 
great paintings, great architecture, from 
theaters and splendid churches, excluded from 
much that quickens the mind and gives it 
varied food for thought, caught ina tiny eddy 
while the current of life sweeps on, the coun- 
try child, most of all, must be indoctrinated 
with the love of books. It is almost his sole 
means of learning the world, of 
knowledge, of developing his emotional and 
artistic nature. Upon the rural teacher, then, 
the pleasant duty of teaching her pupils to 
love good reading is the more incumbent. 

But it is evident that good reading tastes 
and habits are formed in childhood and youth. 
It is equally evident that to form good tastes 
and habits the child must have books about 
him, must be free with them, must know how 
to handle them, how to get the heart out of 
them, how to read closely when necessary and 
to skim and skip when desirable. To this end 
the child should have books at home and at 
school. And since he may not have books 
at home—at least, the books he wants and 
needs—he must be able to find plenty of the 
best books in the school library. 

Let us assume that the rural teacher 
lieves in books, and has resolved to build up 
a school library. As a matter of fact, most 
teachers are but lukewarm in their convic- 
tions on the subject; most teachers do not 
believe firmly enough to impel them to action. 
But let us assume that the teacher is in dead 
earnest. Immediately three problems present 
themselves: how to get money for the books, 
how to select the books, how to use the books. 

The money can be obtained. The school 
can present entertainments of various kinds, 
can give box-suppers or oyster dinners or ice- 


acquiring 


be- 


cream sociables, can work up athletic meets 
and school fairs, and in the course of one year 
earn enough money to make a promising start 
in a library—at the same time contributing 
to the social life of the community. Perhaps 
the Board of Education or some public-spirited 
citizens will offer to give to the cause as much 
money as the school can raise. Perhaps the 
children can afford to make small contribu- 
tions tothe fund. The money can be obtained, 
and the obtaining of it will educate and unify 
school and community. 

Securing the money is a slight task com- 





If 
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pared with expending it wisely. We must 
have books for all the grades and for all the 
interests of children, books to satisfy the ad- 
venturous boy and the romantic girl and the 
matter-of-fact child of either sex. We must 
have stories, poems, essays; books serious, 
inspiring, humorous; books to plod through 
and books to gallop through; books on farm 
life, books on travel; books representative of 
the best in children’s literature and of the 
best in wholesome ‘‘reading-matter.’’ The 
teacher is confronted with the problem of 
knowing children’s interests, knowing the 
best books to satisfy those interests, getting 
the best editions for the money, and keeping 
the expenditures well distributed over the 
different departments in the library. 

All in all, the teacher had best not attempt 
to select the books for his school library. He 
had best get the money, then ask the advice 
of his district or county superintendent as to 
what books to purchase. Let him at least ob- 
serve'a few important rules. Let him not 
buy the ‘‘false literature for children,’’ like 
the Henty and Alger books, because he can do 
much better with hismoney. Let him not buy 
complete sets of standard authors, because 
many of the books will not be read. Let him 
no. buy expensive reference books, because 
the children do not need them. If he will se- 
lect the books, he should secure as a guide 
some of the many carefully compiled lists of 
children’s books. > The Rural Library section 
of the National Education Association pub- 
lished, a few years ago, through its Library 
Committee, a list called a ‘‘standard founda- 
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tion library for rural schools.’’ The present 
writer can furnish this list free. The same 
committee is preparing, for the National 
Bureau of Education, a bulletin on ‘‘The Rural 
School Library,’’ which will give advice about 
buying books. This bulletin will be published 
early in 1917, and will be sent free to any 
teacher. 

Having earned the money and bought the 
books, how shall we use them? For they must 
be used: they are not to be locked away in a 
book-case prison, to be peered at through the 
bars. There should be no iron-clad rules about 
the use of the books. Children should be al- 
lowed to go to the book-case at any time dur- 
ing the day, when they have leisure, and take 
books to their seats, and they should be per- 
mitted and encouraged to take the books home 
with them at night, over Sunday, or tor def- 
inite periods. For some children the teacher 
need do no more than keep the doors of the 
book-case open, as some children ‘‘take to 
books”’ as naturally as the proverbial duck to 
water. But most children must be introduced 
to books, must be encouraged and cajoled into 
reading them. These are the difficult cases. 
What can the teacher do for these children, 
to place their feet on the road to Book-land? 

First of all, the teacher must herself love 
books and possess good taste and good sense 
in judging them. Nothing is more conta- 
gious than enthusiasm. If the teacher cares 


for books, she will have them on her mind 
and heart, and she will speak of them often, 
in that casual manner that is most convinc- 


ing. 


If she cares for books she will reveal 
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It was little Brother’s birthday, 
And his gifts were not a few, 

And among them all were story books, 
So clean and bright and new. 


And at night while little Brother 
Lay fast asleep in bed, 

The Fairy Queen of Book-Land came, 
And this is what she said: 


*‘From Book-Land, little Brother, 
I have sent some friends to you, 

Your pretty birthday story books, 
So fresh and bright and new. 


“‘And I have come from Book-Land, 
To whisper in your ear, 

How you must treat these pretty books, 
That are your friends, my dear. 


‘First, never touch with dirty hands, 
For soiled your books would be, 

And soiled books, littie Brother, 

Are a sad, sad sight to see. 











The Book Fairy’s Advice 
By Maude M. Grant 


How limp and faded they will be, 


Don’t bend the pretty pages 


And then the little fairy, 








“‘Don’t leave your books out in the rain, 
’T will ruin them, and oh! If = 


Please do not treat them so ! 


*‘Don’t mark your books with pencil, 
With crayon or with pen, 


To ‘find your place’ again. 


‘‘Don’t slam your book face downward 
Upon the table there. 

’T will break and loosen all the back, =~: 
So, Brother, have a care. 


‘‘We all love neat and tidy friends, 
And if our books are so, 

We’ll never be ashamed of them, 
Wherever they may go.”’ 
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her love in dozens of ways, and the children 
will be caught up and carried along by her 
enthusiasm. The teacher, then, first of all, 
must be a book-lover before she can hope to 
inspire children to be book-lovers. 

What else can the teacher do to encourage 
the reading habit? She can read aloud to the 
pupils occasionally, from a book that she feels 
sure the children would like, and having read 
a part she can put the book aside’ to be fin- 
ished by the pupils. She can have some of 
the best readers read aloud to the pupils. She 
can ask pupils to tell the others about certain 
books they have been reading. She can have 
the pupils give informal oral book reports. 
She can start conversations about certain 
books in the library. She can refer to books 
when she is teaching the reading lesson, or 
the history or agriculture lesson. She can 
observe noted authors’ birthdays, and encour- 
age the children to read something by these 
authors. These are but a few suggestions. 

Every teacher, particularly every rural 
teacher, should consider it a part of her 
bounden duty to get some money for books, 
expend it properly on books that children 
may be expected to love, and then stimulate 
an affection for books and habits of reading. 
The time children spend in our care is brief, 
the education we can give them is limited; 
let us see to it that when they go out from us 
they know the worth of books as tools of edu- 
cation and implements of leisure, and resort 
to books for tutorship and companionship; let 
us see to it that they are matriculated in the 
Continuation School of the Book. 


























With the sweetest of sweet looks, 


Just smiled and vanished quite away, 


Into the Land of Books. 
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A Poster for a School Library 


Phis poster may be mounted on a card and hung near the school library where children may easily see it. 
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Miss Brown’s Library 


YHERE was a new teacher in 
Room 7. She was from out of 
the State and a stranger to 
every one in the building. 
Miss Grant, of Room 6, espe- 
: cially liked her appearance, 
and the enthusiastic report of pupils she had 
passed intotheseventh grade further strength- 
ened her determination to make friends. But 
it was the latter part of the second week be- 
fore she found time to invade Miss Brown’s 





sanctum. 

Then she paused just inside the door witha 
little involuntary cry of surprise and admira- 
tion. The room had an air of neatness and 
cheer wholly foreign. Surely Miss Brown 
had accomplished a miracle! She herself had 
always considered that dingy northeast room 
wholly impossible. 

‘‘Why has no one else ever thought of yel- 
low sash curtains for this room!’’ she ex-- 
claimed impulsively. ‘‘Such a rich, golden 
yellow, too! I did not know mere cheesecloth 
could be so pretty. You have all-the effect of 
sunshine. Those Boston ferns, too, are beau- 
tiful, and I never before saw berries and ever- 
greens displayed to such good advantage.”’ 

‘‘We made a pilgrimage to the woods Sat- 
urday afternoon,’’ volunteered Miss Brown, 
as her visitor paused for breath. ‘‘It was a 
fine day, and we had such a pleasant time, not 
only in gathering the things, but in arrang- 
ing them on our return.”’ 

“And you got nearer your pupils in that 
brief time than some teachers do 
in a whole term,’’ thought Miss 
Grant, but she only smiled her re- 
sponse, and demanded, ‘‘Are 
those real pumpkins you are us- 
ing for waste baskets?’’ 

‘No. Just imitations of paste- 
board and cambrie. But I con- 
them rather clever. They 
are heirlooms. I made them for 
my first school. They have moved 
upward and onward with me, 
needing occasionally to be turned 
or re-covered, of course.”’ 

‘‘T like that braided rug before 
your table,’’ Miss Grant contin- 


sider 


ued, her eyes still roving ap- 
praisingly. ‘“‘Itissohomey. And 


how much nicer that blossoming 
geranium is than a vase of flow- 
ers! Flowers are often messy! 
Your rocking chair is most 
inviting, too, with its cheery new 
cushions. I have threatened to 
banish ours, it isso seldom used. ”’ 

‘‘We have had one visitor al- 
ready,’’ smiled Miss Brown. ‘‘I 
have a host of little schemes for 
interesting the patrons, which I 
will air some day for your benefit. 
But won’t you sit down?’’ 

“T had intended to,’? Miss 
Grant confessed naively, ‘‘but 
you are busy.’’ 
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‘‘Not at all,’’ assured Miss Brown quickly, 
“that is,’’ she corrected, as her guest’s eye 
traveled beyond her to the long, heavily laden 
tuble (a new institution in itself) from which 
she had just risen, ‘‘my work will keep. Come 
and see. It is our new library.’’ 

Miss Grant quickly canvassed the heaped 
table. Catalogues, pamphlets, government 
bulletins, post cards, magazines and period- 
icals of all kinds were piled in bulky con- 
fusion, save in a small area in front of Miss 
Brown’s chair. Here the most business-like 
order prevailed. Fountain pen, scissors, paste- 
pot, needle and thread, and a roll of passe 
partout waited close at the right. In front 
was a pile of pasteboard sheets of assorted 
sizes, and a neatly folded stack of cover paper. 
At the left was the finished product—the be- 
ginning of the library. 

Miss Grant picked up the topmost one—-a 
neat little booklet made by basting the clipped 
leaves from a magazine inside a fold of the 
red cover paper. 

‘‘Penrod and the Pageant, by Booth Tark- 
ington.’’ She read the neatly written title on 
the cover smilingly, her eyes traveling down 
to note the credit in one corner, ‘‘From Every- 
body’s Magazine.’’ ‘‘I remember: the poor 
much-enduring dog, Duke, and the elevator; 
Penrod’s efforts as an author and his great 
denouement as an actor! ‘Ting-a-ling-a-ling! 
Elevator!’ ’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Miss Brown joined in the laughter. 
‘The pupils are sure to enjoy it.”’ 
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The next book was entitled ‘‘Some Inter- 
esting Short Stories,’’ and beneath was a list 
of the stories themselves, together with the 
author’s name and the sources from: which 
they had been clipped. Miss Grant examined 
the make-yp with interest. The stories had 
been carefully taken from various sources, 
assembled and laid flat upon a corresponding 
size of cover paper, and sewed along the left 
side. Then.the whole was folded in the mid- 
dle to form a book. The titles were on the 
‘“‘front’’ of the book. To read, one simply 
opened it up wide in the form of the original 
and enjoyed the story to the end, without the 
usual leafing through to find the ‘continued 
from’’ pages. 

‘‘Whatascheme!’’ cried Miss Grant enthu- 
siastically. ‘You haven’t any copyright on 
the idea, I suppose? You won’t mind if I go 
straight home and begin operations on the 
stacks and stacks of magazines that I have 
heretofore shifted about my room as occasion 
required? Oh, this,’? picking up another 
little book, ‘‘please may I just borrow this 
over night?”’ 

It was ‘‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,’’ by Kath- 
leen Norris. And in lifting it up she un- 
covered another which she immediately 
pounced upon—‘‘Daddy Longlegs,’? by Jean 
Webster. 

“Why, you have a veritable gold mine!” 
she exclaimed breathlessly. 

‘‘Naturally,’’ returned Miss Brown. ‘Many 
of our best books first see the light of print in 
the magazines and_ periodicals. 
One needs to use judgment, of 
course, in selecting for the school- 
room. That is why I prefer to do 
this part of the work myself.’’ 

_ “But are you preserving fiction 
only ?”’ 

“No, indeed.’’ Miss Brown 
motioned to a second and if any- 
thing larger stack of little 
‘“‘hooks.’’ 

“H’mm!’’ Miss Grant consider- 
ed. ‘‘ ‘Water as Wealth in South- 
ern California;’ ‘People Talked 
About in London;’ ‘Our Ameri- 
can Poets;’ ‘Joaquin Miller a 
Nature Loving Poet of Progress;’ 
‘My Lady’s Furs;’ ‘The Mastery 
of the Pacific;’ ‘In the Land of 
the Midnight Sun’-—-Why-ee! 
Composition writing ought not to 
be a bugbear in your room!’’ 

“‘T should hope not. Look at 
these.’’ Miss Brown pointed out 
a heap of short, miscellaneous 
clippings. Near at hand was a 
pile of large manila envelopes. 
She reached under the table and 
drew forth a large flat pasteboard 
box. ‘‘This box stands for ‘Ior- 
eign Countries,’ ’’ she explained 
briefly. ‘‘The envelopes will be 
entitled England, China, Japan, 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Learning How to Study and How to do Home Work 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Academic Instructor, Pre*Vocational Class, Passaic, N. J. 









Jae |NE of the most interesting 

hvae\| lines of work carried on in our 

PRS a f vocational class last year was 

ey “5 | Learning How to Study and 

Pe, Sy How to Do Home Work. The 

a results were so valuable that 

the ideas are here passed on in the hope that 
other teachers and classes may enjoy them. 

To begin with, the class was ‘‘difficult.’”’ It 
consisted of boys disgruntled with school, 
some left over, some deemed incorrigible, 
and one or two who came because they liked 
vocational work. They were recruited from 
grades sixth, seventh and eighth. 

By means of special work, extra home work 
assignments and extra school periods, the class 
of fifty-nine was carried successfully through 
eighth grade work, except ten pupils, who left 
school to go to work or because of illness or re- 
moval from town. We consider our success 
due to the fact that we learned to study. 

In the beginning we gave over several peri- 
ods in the English class to actual practice in 
setting problems, collecting data, discussing 
the relative value of the facts, assembling the 
material, and asking and answering questions 
about the best and shortest way to get results. 
After a lesson or two interest began to mani- 
fest itself and gradually increased, until the 
whole class evidently rejoiced in knowing how 
to study. It was the first time that they had 
ever thought of learning as a definite task 
that might be accomplished in a definite way. 
When they understood the plan, the co-opera- 
tion of the class provided ‘‘rules’’ and sug- 
gestions. Everyone had a chance to try; the 
best sentences were selected and finally the 
material was ready to print; this the boys did 
in the print shop. Each member of the class 
had a copy of both papers. These were con- 
tinualiy referred to,especially if events seemed 

‘ to show that some member was “falling down.” 


How to Study 
1. Set your problems. 
2. Collect data (facts, material). 
3. Assembie the facts. 
4. Memorize your conclusions (when it is desirable). 


How to Memorize 

1. Decide whether the words or the thoughts are to 
be remembered. 

2. If thoughts only are to be remembered, see in 
how many ways you can express the same thought. 

3. If the exact words are to be learned the best 
plan is to say or read thoughtfully the whole selection 
over and over again. 

4. Look the material through for little ‘‘helps’’ to 
memory, little pegs on which to hang thoughts, re- 
semblances, and differences. 


Helps to Study 

Ask the questions: 

When? How long ago? What else was happening 
then? Who was living at that time? 

Where? 

How? 

Why? Results. 

Is there any connection between the subject you are 
studying and something else you know? 

Resemblances? 

Differences? 

How I Do My Home Work 

First I get a comfortable chair and sit in a good 
light, with my books and papers, pencils and eraser 
—and blotter, pen and ink, if I need them—spread 
handily on the table. If possible, I go into a room to 
be by myself; if impossible, I realize how strong it 
will make me, if I can learn to study in a crowd. 

If Iam feeling well I tackle the harder subject 
first, so as to put all my energy on the hard work. 
Sometimes I take easy work first so that Ican “get up 
steam’’ for the hard work afterwards. 

When I learned how to study I found I must first 
‘‘set my problem.’’ That means find out what I am 
after. It means knowing what a problem requires as 
an answer; or what facts a topi¢ in history or geog- 
raphy requires, or what difficulties in spelling must be 
met and conquered. 

The second thing I must do is collect my facts—as, 
for instance, number facts—out of my head, or out of 
the book to solve my problem, or history facts to ex- 
plain my topic. Then I must put these facts together, 
or in other words, assemble my material. In case of 


history, geography, spelling, or similar subject, I must 
memorize my conclusions. 

‘““How I Do My Home Work’’ was called to 
the attention of the parents. An announce- 
ment of the kind and amount of home work 
expected and that it would be assigned on the 
first four nights of the week (no home work 
on Friday night, partly because many of the 
boys were Hebrews), was sent to each family 
and was signed by the parent and returned to 
the teacher. The result was that the parent 
felt himself responsible for his boy’s home 
work. As the slip concluded with the words, 
‘‘Only those pupils who do the home work 
regularly and satisfactorily will be considered 
candidates for promotion,’’ parents kept bet- 
ter watch than usual on the boys and there 
were few excuses given for neglecting work. 

‘*How to Study,’’ ‘‘How to Memorize’’ and 
‘‘Helps to Study’’ we consulted constantly. In 
ase of a poor recitation, the opinion of the 
class was sometimes asked as to why the pupil 
had failed. The ensuing discussion often re- 
viewed the lesson in “How to Study.”’ 

That the boys liked to study when they knew 
how to do so properly is evident from the fact 
that though they were of the thoroughly boy- 
ish type usually denominated ‘‘bad boys’’ they 
asked and obtained permission to come in early 
at noon, though they were doing a six-hour- 
and-twenty-minute day already. Often from 
twenty to forty minutes extra work was done, 
especially in the last three months of the term. 
It cut the teacher’s noon ‘‘hour’’ to fifteen or 
twenty minutes, but both teacher and boys 
were healthy and happy at graduation time. 

These boys have grammar school diplomas 
now. If left in the regular classes some of 
them never would have finished school, and 
some of them would have been sent to the re- 
form school. Plenty of exercise and large 
doses of common sense saved them. 
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Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System 


BY FREDERIC BURK, President of San Francisco State Normal School 


The Problem Stated 
~S) N JUNE, 1914, according to 

the official report of the super- 
{ intendent of schools of Cleve- 
Yi land, 10,000 of the 70,000 pu- 
pils of the elementary schools 
failed to be promoted and were 
turned back to repeat their grades’ work. Of 
these 10,000 failures, 1400 had failed at the 
last previous test for promotion and were 
therefore repeating for a second time in the 
same work. How many other times previous 
the same pupils had failed the report does not 
state. In June, 1915, the official records of 
Cleveland show that 22,275 pupils, or 32 per 
cent of the entire elementary school system, 
from the first to the eighth grade, had failed, 
atone time or another, to be promoted. Some, 
we know, had failed once, some twice and 
some three times, some four times, some more. 
In other words, one out of every three pupils 
in Cleveland is a school failure, a ‘‘misfit’’ or 
‘*derelict,’’ or whatever the correct term may 
be in pedagogical phraseology. We know by 
these figures that there is something very de- 
cidedly wrong-—-but not necessarily with the 





THE FIRST OF FOUR ARTICLES 


children of Cleveland. When one out of every 
three pupils fails from one to four times in 
an eight year course in meeting standards 
of school progress set by the schools themselves, 
there must be something radically wrong with 
the schools themselves. 

So the people of Cleveland thought. Nat- 
urally, they supposed that the trouble was a 
local one, due to some condition peculiar to 
the schools of Cleveland. Apparently, they 
then did not know that this condition is one 
which has been and is arousing the people of 
every city in the country, each suspecting 
local conditions. So the citizens of Cleveland 
proceeded to organize and provide financial 
means for diagnosing the disease locally, as 
the citizens of many other cities already had 
done or now are doing. Pedagogues of expert 
repute were called upon to survey the schools 
of Cleveland, to report the cause of the ineffi- 
ciency and recommenda remedy. This report 
is now published in twenty-five volumes. This 
report presents a mass of interesting and in- 
structive facts upon a great variety of topics, 
and it makes voluminous recommendations 
upon a still wider variety. But there is this 
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singular fact about this report of twenty-five 
volumes compiled by the pedagogical experts: 
it nowhere attempts to state the cause, nor 
to offer a remedy for the one thing which 
aroused the people of Cleveland, the fact that 
its children were school failures in the ratio 
of lto2. If it is possible for a tragedy to 
yield comedy as a conclusion, then this report 
certainly is successful, for after reviewing 
the appalling facts of non-promotions, the ex- 
perts conclude (‘‘Measuring the Work of the 
Public Schools;’’ p. 42): ‘‘It would be easy 
for this report to recommend specific meas- 
ures for relief, but it is a grave question 
whether it is in place for a survey to inter- 
fere with adminstration.’’ But a reference 
in another volume of the survey would indi- 
cate that the secret remedy is not regarded 
as easy, for there is this passage (‘‘Child 
Acéounting;’? p. 43): “They (the failures) 
constituted 32 per cent of the entire elemen- 
tary school enrollment. In the study of con- 
ditions of 29 other cities, only nine made a 
better record than this. This evidence indi- 
cates that Cleveland is making considerably 
above the average record in the matter of 
carrying her children through the grades on 
schedule time. This is distinctly to the credit 
of the city school system.’’ 

What new species of glory is it to Cleves 
land that it is the tenth highest city of the 
United States in the efficiency of its schooling 
and yet this efliciency nevertheless is one fail- 
ure to two who are able to maintain the pace! 

The Cleveland survey is typical of all the 
surveys yet called into existence by the alarm 
of the people everywhere, that their children 
are failing in their schools. Not one survey 
has yet offered a clear statement of the cause 
of the trouble. Not one has suggested a rem- 
edy for it. Many of them, particularly the 
Cleveland survey, have yielded a mass of in- 
teresting facts and figures important to many 
incidental school problems. But all surveys 
have utterly failed in that they have not an- 
swered the one question of the people which 
called them into existence—the failure of the 
schools to accomplish what they are created 
toaccomplish. A railroad train which mangles 
one out of three passengers it is transporting 
is in no position to seek additional business 
until it remedies its existing defects. 

Let us pursue this quest of the cause and 
remedy of these appalling percentages of non- 
promotion. As shown by the survey, Cleve- 
land, with a record of one failure out of three, 
is nevertheless tenth of honor in a galaxy of 
thirty cities in which systematic records have 
thus far been secured. The cause can therefore 
not be a local affection. It must be some de- 
fect in the foundation principle of ALL school- 
ing, for in the list of the twenty-nine other 
cities we find some cities possessing prac- 
tically all the progressive attachments which 
it takes twenty-five volumes of the Cleveland 
report to recommend; some cities which have 

; (Continued on page 68) 
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A Visit to the Hospice of St. Bernard 


s, HE diligence, since leaving 
Martigny, had been crawling 
. along a zigzag road, on and 
/eeq on up, toward the regions of 
1 perpetual snow. When they 
. had started from Chamouni, 
at the base of Mont Blanc, Frank had been 
much interested in the coach itself, with its 
five horses, gaily decked with bells; then as 
they had proceeded he hed excitedly pointed 
out to his uncle the gushing cataracts, the 
dark, gloomy ravines, and the towering snow- 
clad peaks, and had exclaimed again and 
again, ‘‘Oh, Uncle Edgar, is it real ?’’ 

His uncle replied with a smile, ‘‘Yes, 
quite real. This is the famous St. Bernard 
Pass, Frank, that you have read about in 
your geography. It was through here that 
the great general Hannibal led his army and 
his elephants, more than two thousand years 
ago, on his way down into Italy.’’ 

‘‘Elephants? through here?’’ 

‘Yes, and at that time the Pass was far 
more dangerous than it is now, for there were 
no roads nor shelter-houses, not to speak of 
the telephone, which now makes travel com- 
paratively safe. ’’ : 

The diligence stopped at the shelter-house, 
and Frank listened with great interest while 
the news of their arrival was telephoned up 
to the Hospice. When they were well on the 
way again he said to his uncle, ‘‘What is a 
hospiee, Uncle Edgar, and why do they have 
to know we’re coming ?’’ 

‘‘A hospice is a nronastery, which is con- 
ducted by monks as a sort of inn, or shelter, 
for travelers. This hospice to which we are 
going was built by Bernard, Count of Men- 
thon, in 962. There are now about a dozen 
monks living there, who, with the help of 
dogs, rescue travelers who are lost or over- 
come by the cold. We telephoned so that 
they would be watching for us.’’ 

“If we don’t get there pretty soon, then, 
will they send out the dogs to find us?’’ 

‘Yes. I think you will be much inter- 
ested in the dogs, for your own dog is a St. 
Bernard, just like these. ’’ 

‘‘T just wish I could see my dog Cap this 
minute!’’ said Frank, with a sigh. 

As they rode along, winding higher and 
higher, the scenery became bleak and deso- 
late. There were no more anemones or alpine 
roses, but barren rocks, snowy peaks, and 
chill gray fields of ice. 

‘‘T hope they’11 have a fire up there at the 
Hospice, ’’ said Frank, with a shiver. ‘‘If 
this is what they call summer, I shouldn’t 
want to try their winters! Doesn’t it ever 
get warm up here, uncle ?’’ 

‘Only this month and next,’’ answered 
his uncle, ‘‘and even then, some years, the 
ice in the lake at the Hospice doesn’t melt. 
Winter lasts ten months of the year. You 
see, we are now nearly nine thousand feet 
above sea-level.’’ 

A group of massive buildings now ap- 
peared, and they presently stopped in front 
of the Hospice and were greeted by about a 
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BY ALMA PASCHALL 


dozen dogs, which jumped about the dili- 
gence, barking a welcome. Frank hastily 
clambered down from his lofty post and ran 
to pat the dogs. 

“‘Look, uncle!’’ he shouted, ‘‘This one is 
just like my Cap! See, he has a brown spot 
over his right eye, only he’s smaller and not 
so shaggy.’’ 

One of the monks, dressed in a long black 
robe, with a white cord about his waist, 
noticing Frank’s interest in the dogs, came 
up to him and said, ‘‘Would you like to see 
one of our old heroes? One who isn’t able to 
come out and greet you with the rest?’’ 

Frank, who had never seen a monk before, 
was a little shy, but his desire to see the old 
dog overcame his timidity, so putting his 
hand into that of the kind brother he went in- 
to the kitchen. There, lying before the fire, 
he saw a gaunt old dog, his massive head 
resting on his broad forepaws. 

‘‘This is Caesar,’’ explained the monk. 
‘‘He is over twenty years old, and has saved 
fifty-six lives. We think he has now earned 
the right to a place by the fire. ’’ 





marked by twenty-foot poles and these were 
soon covered over; then still others were 
placed above them, but even then, only the 
dogs could follow the track. 

‘‘Snow was drifted to the very eaves of the 
Hospice. There were frequent snow-slides, 
or avalanches, and many rescues had been 
made. Alas, also, several bodies had to be 
placed in the stone hut which we call the 
‘Abode of the Dead,’ for the fogs were so 
heavy that many travelers lost their way and 
fell over precipices. It was in January that 
Caesar made his first rescue. 

‘*You know, we train dogs by sending out 
an old dog with a young one. Caesar was 
sent out with old Bary, one of the bravest 
dogs the Hospice has ever had. Late in the 
afternoon Bary returned alone, much ex- 
cited, and barking. That, in his dog lan- 
guage, meant that he had found more im- 
portant work than training Caesar, so a res- 
cue party was immediately formed and fol- 
lowed Bary back over the ice-fields toward St. 
Remy. 

‘‘Presently, with their field-glasses, the 





St. Bernard Dogs and Hospice of St. Bernard 


Frank went up to the old dog and patted 
his rough head. Old Caesar licked the boy’s 
hand, and then closed his eyes. 

‘‘He is dreaming of his many exciting 
rescues, ’’ said the monk, as they returned to 
the others. 

Dinner was soon announced and they went 
into the beautiful dining-room. After his 
first hunger was satisfied, Frank whispered 
something in his uncle’s ear. 

‘‘My little nephew would like to hear 
about some of Caesar’s rescues,’’ said his 
uncle. 

The monk who had shown Frank the old 
dog smiled as he answered, 

‘To tell them all would take the hours of 
the night, but I will tell the little boy of the 
first one. I myself was not here at the 
time—none of us has been here more than 
fifteen years, for the climate is too severe. 
Old Caesar, were he able to speak, could tell 
you more than I can. It was nearly twenty 
years ago, when Caesar was a young dog. 
The winter was unusually severe. The snow 
had begun early in September and was drifted 
forty feet in places. The road had been 


brothers saw a dark moving speck on the 
white snow, and hurried forward as rapidly 
as possible on their snowshoes. It was 
Caesar, dragging a half-frozen man along by 
the coat. 

‘Old Bary rushed up to him, barking 
sharply, as if to say, ‘You foolish pup! why 
didn’t you wait for me? Didn’t I tell you I’d 
be right back?’ ’’ 

‘Did the traveler live?’’ inquired Frank 
anxiously. 

‘‘Oh yes, he was simply overcome by cold 
and exposure. He was a young Italian 
laborer from Aosta, who had come up through 
St. Remy, going north to seek work. His 
name was Antonio, and he afterwards told us 
that Caesar had restored him, as he lay there 
in the snow, by licking his hands and face. 
Antonio had then taken a draught from the 
flask of wine about the dog’s neck, and had 
started to walk, guided by Caesar. Suddenly, 
however, he had heard the roar of a snow- 
slide and had tried to run, but was too weak 
and fell. Then the dog must have dragged 
him, for when the rescue party came they 


(Continued on page 68) 
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pail and have him feed me. None of the rest | The Snowbird’s Story’ 


are brave cnough to do that. My wife will hop 
up to his feet to eat crumbs and so will the 
children. 

One day the men came without dinner-pails 
and we were worried. But after the big noise 
a little boy came with the two pails. ‘Here 
they are. Grandma has just finished her bak- 
ing,’ he said. The boy sat on a log and watched 
while the men fed us. 


By Edna S. Knapp 





OU all know us, we come to see you every 

winter. I wear aslate-colored coat, a black 

| Gap anda gray vest. My wife wears a dress of 
'  grayish-brown. 

We like the winter, don’t you? I think it is 
so queer that some birds want to go south 
where it is warm all winter. We like the snow; 
3 we like to play in it as well as you do. 

Dep DroceWanvelags We live in some woods that are quite far from 
any house. Nobody goes over our road except 
people after wood. There have been a great 
many snowstorms this winter. 

! The last storm covered up’ the berries and 
' seeds, and we were very hungry. I told the 


*This story is founded upon a true incident. 














This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Famous Temples of Antiquity 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is the second of three to be published in 1916-1917, describing 
ancient temples which are famous as models of beauty and grace of architecture and noted for 


their historical associations. 


The author is well qualified for the task. 


The illustrations are 


from the most reliable sources and the descriptive and explanatory notes will add much to their 


usefulness. 






The Parthenon 


is a hill called 
on H the Acropolis. 
mere In ancient 
ROY) times this hill 
was walled about and was of- 
ten called the ‘‘City of the 
Gods,’’ because several tem- 
ples were erected upon it in 
honor of the deities worshiped 
by the Greeks. 

The Acropolis was a plateau 
of rock, about two hundred 
feet in height. Its earliest 
name was Cecropia. It was 
so called in honor of Cecrops, 
the mythical ancestor of the 
Athenians. He was supposed 
to have been an Egyptian 
prince who migrated to 
Greece. He became a leader among the 
Greeks, and taught them many useful arts 
and crafts. <A grave, said to be the grave of 
Cecrops, and a shrine sacred to him were 
on the Acropolis. 

The most beautiful temple on the Acrop- 
olis was the Parthenon. This was erected in 
honor of Pallas Athena, the guardian goddess 
of the city. As the serpent was sacred to 
Athena, the pious people of Athens kept a 
serpent in the Parthenon and fed it daily 
with honey. 

The name ‘‘Parthenon,’’ is derived from 
‘‘Parthenos’’ which means ‘‘Maiden’’ or 
‘‘Virgin.’’ Athena was a maiden goddess, 
and her temple, the Parthenon, was the 
‘‘House of the Maiden. ’’ 

To reach the Parthenon, in the olden days, 
one might either ascend the hill by the 
chariot road, or climb the marble stairway. 

On the summit were the propylaea, the 
gates of entrance. They were not like the 
gates of a city; they were really great pil- 
lared portals through which one passed into 
the open field where the temples stood. 

The Parthenon, built of pure Pentelic 
marble from Mt. Pentelicus, was begun in 
the year 450 B. C., and was completed about 
488 B. C., being twelve years in building. 
It was erected when Athens was being re- 
built after the Persian wars. It was built 
at the command of Pericles, the great states- 
man ruling Athens at that time, and under 
whom the city achieved great glory. 

The architects in charge of the erection of 
the temple were Ictinus and Kallicrates. 
The temple was 66 feet high, 228 feet long, 
101 feet wide, and had 46 Doric columns 34 
feet high. The temple was noted for its per- 
fect proportions and the splendor of its artis- 









These papers should be of value for supplementary work with pupils. 


after one model. 
colonnade which supported an entablature, 


There was a porch with a 


above which was a gable-shaped roof. The 
triangular spaces at the ends of this gable 
roof were called the pediments. Back of the 

colonnade was the temple 
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Restoration of the Parthenon at Athens 


A comparison of this building with the Temple of Diana at Ephesus (p. 29, June, 
1916) will disclose the essential differences in form between the Dorie and lonic orders, 
and show how far superior is the former in simplicity, grace, dignity and refinement. 


tic adornments. All the lines were in such 
perfect harmony that the structure was of 
flawless strength and grace. 

Greek temples were generally constructed 





Restoration of the Interior of dhe Parthenon 


This shows the famous gold and ivory statue of 
Athena, ty Phidias, and the elaborate decorations of 
the interior. There were bronzes, statues and other 
ornaments. In the rear, below the ceiling, are sus- 
pended two galleys, probably as thank-offerings for 
safe return from sea. Another point of interest is 
the lighting system, through small windows near the 
ceiling. Since the windows were overshadowed by 
the cornice and columns, the interior could not have 
been brightly lighted. 
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proper, which was usually di- 
vided into two chambers. 
This was the general plan 
of the Parthenon. The great, 
fluted columns of the colon- 
nade were crowned with the 
severe, that 
marked the Doric order. They 
were a miracle of workman- 
ship, the blocks that formed 
them being perfectly shaped 
and fitting with such perfect 
exactitude that the line of 
jointure was imperceptible. 
The horizontal! band of the 
entablature was of alternate 
triglyphs and metopes. The 
triglyphs were panels with 


chaste capital 





three vertical flutings or 
glyphs. The metopes were 
the square spaces between the 
triglyphs. 


Upon the metopes were carvings by great 

sculptors, depicting certain stories. One of 
these was the battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithae. According to the legend, a king 
of the tribe of the Lapithae married Hippo- 
damia, daughter of the King of Argos. The 
centaurs, half-man and half-horse, were in- 
vited to the wedding. They became intoxi- 
cated and offered insult to the bride and other 
women. This lapse of courtesy on their part 
roused the ire of the Lapithae, and the war 
resulted which is graphically pictured on 
certain of the metopes of the Parthenon. 
‘ Another scene depicted was the battle of 
the Amazons and the Athenians. The Ama- 
zons were represented as war-like women of 
Asia, but they are supposed to be merely an 
allusion to the Persians with whom the Greeks 
had warred. 

Other metopes displayed scenes from the 
Destruction of Troy. 

When Alexander the Great, the Macedo- 
nian conqueror, became King of Greece, and 
visited Athens, he had shields placed over 
the metopes, but these were afterwards 
removed. 

In the pediments other stories were pic- 
tured. In one was told the story of the Con- 
test of Athena and Neptune for the naming 
of Athens. The other showed the birth of 
Athena. A noted group of figures from this 
pediment is that of the Three Fates, who 
ruled the destinies of men. ‘ These figures 
were meant to represent Clotho, the Spinner,* 
Lachesis, the Twister, and Atropos, the Clip- 
per. The figures, though much mutilated by 
time and other destroyers, are still noted for 
the beauty of drapery and the serene majestic 
repose they display. 

‘Another heroic figure from this same ped- 








iment is that of Theseus, whose name recalls 
the famous story of the slaying of the mino- 
taur in the labyrinth of Crete. 

The frieze of the Parthenon was probably 
the most famous piece of sculpture in the 





The Fates, from the East Pediment 


world. Itran entirely around the outer wall 
of the cella, or temple-chamber, and over 
the six columns at either end. The group- 
ing of the figures is the perfection of art. 
Upon this frieze was pictured, in low relief, 
the Pan-Athenaic Festival which occurred in 
Athens every four years in honor of Athena, 
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was laid in plates over a wooden image, to 
simulate the flesh, while gold was used in 
the drapery. The eyes were sea-green pre- 
cious stones. 

The statue was probably forty feet high. 
It has entirely disappeared. Our knowledge 
of it is gained from descriptions by classic 
writers, and from a small marble statuette 
representing it. 

The goddess was portrayed as carrying in 
her right hand a Nike, or Victory, a winged 
figure six feet high, in allusion to the prizes 
of victory accorded in games and contests of 
various sorts. 

On her breast was the distinguishing Me- 
dusa head that is always found on statues of 
Athena. This, the Gorgon’s head, was given 
to Athena by Perseus whom she aided when 
he severed it. Athena placed it on her aegis 
as a souvenir, 

In her left hand she carried her great 
brass-tipped spear with which she could de- 
stroy armies. This spear rested against an 














Around the Acropolis was the wall, intended as a retaining wall and for defense. In the center, at the 


head of the winding path, are the Propylaea or Portal Gates. 


Above is the statue of Pallas Athena. 


Beyond, and to the left, is the Erechtheum, famous for the Porch of the Caryatides or:columns in 
the shape of women; to the right, at the very summit, stands the Parthenon. 


The entire frieze was 522 feet long. It 
shows the assembling of all classes of Athe- 
nians to do honor to the patron-goddess of 
the city. At this festival was presented to 
the goddess a new peplos, or veil, a sort of 
robe, which was to replace the old one, sup- 
posed to be outworn. This veil was wrought 
and embroidered by chosen women. 

In the frieze several groups are specially 
noticeable. One of these is the procession 
of maidens. It represents the march of the 
youthful maidens of the noblest families of 
Athens. They are clad in the characteristic 
long chiton which falls in graceful vertical 
folds. They are coming to offer to Athena 
the new robe woven for her. They are the 
center of a cortege comprising pages, sol- 
diers. horsemen and charioteers. Near the 
center of the frieze the gods, Zeus, Hera and 
Nike, or Victory, form an impressive group. 

The crowning glory of the Parthenon was 
the almost miraculous statue of Athena made 
by Phidias, the greatest sculptor of the-world. 
It was made of ivory and gold. The ivory 


enormous shield at her side. Phidias carved 
on one side of this shield the battle between 
the gods and the giants, and on the other 
the battle of the Greeks and the Amazons. 
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Detail of Doric Order 


The Parthenon is the most eminent example of the 

order. A comparison of this with the Ionic order (p. 

29 of the June number) will show the essential dif- 

ferences. Here the architrave is plain, and the frieze, 

instead of being continuous, is divided into triglyphs 

and metopes. The capital is very plain, and there is 
no base. 


Sannary I9r7 





One of the Metopes from the Frieze of the 


Parthenon. It is one of the ‘‘Elgin Mar- 
bles,’’ and is now in the British Museum. 


As he used his own face and that of Pericles 
as models for two of the gods, in this shield, 
the Athenians were roused to great indigna- 
tion and declared the artist guilty of impiety. 

Phidias got into more serious trouble than 
this, however. So delicately wrought were 
the draperies of the goddess that they did 
not betray the amount of gold required for 
them, and suspicious persons declared the 
sculptor had not used on the statue all the 
gold furnished him. He was therefore ac- 
cused of theft and thrown into prison. 

Now, Phidias, besides being strictly hon- 
est, was too good an artist. to slight his own 
work for the sake of a few ounces of gold. 
He had used all the gold furnished him for 

‘the statue and he proved it, by ordering the 
gold removed and weighed. The weight was 
found to tally exactly with the amount fur- 
nished, and thus his innocence was estab- 
lished; but the ignominy of the accusation 
weighed on him, and he finally died of grief 
over it. 

The Parthenon has had a strenuous exist- 
ence. In mediaeval times, after Christianity 
conquered the heathen world, the temple, 
once sacred to Athena, was transformed into 
a Christian church, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mother of Christ. In later years it 
passed under Moslem rule and was made a 
mosque, and after that the Turks used it as 
a powder house. 

It was in a fair state of preservation till 
1687 A. D. Then the Christian Venetians 
became entangled with the Turks, and in 
the-course of the war besieged Athens. A 
bomb, directed against the city, landed on 
the Parthenon, and a terrific explosion en- 
sued, which wrought disaster to the temple 
and sculptures. 

The best of the marbles that were left are 
now in the British Museum in London. They 
are called the Elgin marbles in honor of 
Lord Elgin, who was responsible for their 
removal to London. Lord Elgin was an am- 
bassador in 1803 to Athens which was then 
a ‘Turkish fortress. He obtained a firman, 
or order, from the Turkish Sultan to remove 
the marbles. The negotiations took some 
years, and he paid thirty-five thousand pounds 
for the privilege. The marbles were finally 
placed in London in 1812. 

Many persons objected, on the ground of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘‘The Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton- Tail,’’ 


How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among the pupils for sight reading 
exercises. 

2. Give the cards to the pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences and 
illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may copy the stories on the 
blackboard for the pupils to use as sight read- 
ing lessons or as models from which to copy. 

4, The teacher may dictate the stories for 
the pupils to write. 


LITTLE POLLY FLINDERS 


Little Polly Flinders 

Sat among the cinders, 
Warming her pretty little toes. 

Her mother came and caught her, 

And whipped her little daughter, 
For spoiling her nice new clothes. 
Cut and paste Polly sitting by the fireplace. 


POLLY FLINDER’S DREAM 


Polly Flinders sat by the fire. 

She sat among the cinders. 

She wanted to warm her toes. 

Poor Polly soiled her clothes. 

Polly dreamed of Cinderella. 

She dreamed of the coach and four. 


Model Cinderella’s pumpkin coach drawn 
by four horses. 


MORE ABOUT POLLY FLINDERS 


One day Polly Flinders sat by the fire 
warming her pretty little toes. Her feet 
were as small as those of Cinderella. 
She said, ‘fI wish I could have tried on 
the glass slipper.” Polly’s cat sat by 
the fire warming his paws. 

Polly’s mother punished her for soil- 
ing her clothes, so Polly said, “TI will 
wear my old dress next time.” 

Draw Polly and the fireplace. Make a 
fender, logs and kettle. Color Polly’s dress 
red. Color the cat black. Make red flames 
for the fire. 


POLLY, PUT THE KETTLE ON 


Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 


‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 


And let’s drink tea, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
They’re all gone away. 
Model the kitchen stove with a teakettle 
and a kettle on it. 


POLLY AND SUKEY 


Polly put the kettle on the stove. 

She was going to boil water for tea. 

She made tea one cold night in Jan- 
uary. | 

Polly liked to help her mother. 

Sukey liked to help her mother too. 

Polly and Sukey got supper one night 
in January. 

Cut and fold the supper table. Set it for 
four. Write a list of all the things you will 
have for supper. 

Make a list of articles used in a kitchen- 
Model as many of these articles as you can. 


POLLY GALLINA 
Polly Gallina, my fat hen, 
Laid ivory eggs a score and ten ; 
Many good people call every day, 
To look at the eggs my hen doth lay. 


Draw and color a hen, eggs and hencoop. 


MORE ABOUT POLLY GALLINA 


Polly Flinders had a fine hen. 
She named the hen Polly Gallina. 
The hen laid ivory-white eggs. 
Polly Flinders saved thirty eggs. 
Polly Flinders sold the eggs. 

She sold a basket of eggs. 


Model the hen sitting on her nest. 
a basket of eggs. 


THREE SHIPS 


I saw three ships come sailing by, 
Come sailing by, come sailing by, 

I saw three ships come sailing by, 
New Year’s Day in the morning. 
Three pretty girls were in them, 
Were in them, were in them, 

Three pretty girls were in them, 
New Year’s Day in the morning. 

Cut and paste the ships with girls in them. 


Model 


Little Polly Flinders 
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moth-er came and caught her, And whipped her lit - tle daugh-ter, For spoil-ing her nice new clothes, 





Mount on blue paper. Make a January cal- 
endar. Useashipin the background above 
the square in which you number the days. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


A Happy New Year to all! 

Bells ring in the New Year. 

New Year comes in January. 

All the church bells ring. 

They ring to greet the New Year. 

They seem to say, ‘‘A Happy New 
Year.” 

Cut and fold a bell-shaped booklet. Write 


inside a New Year verse. Make a border of 
bells. Draw and color the bells yellow. 


LITTLE POLL PARROT 


Little Poll Parrot 

Sat in her garret, 
Eating toast and tea; 

A little brown mouse 

Jumped into the house, 
And stole it all away. 


Draw and color the parrot in her cage in 
the garret. Draw and color the mouse. 
Write something you have heard a parrot say. 
Write the name of the owner of the parrot 
and the parrot’s name. 


ON THE ICE 


Three children sliding on the ice, 
Upon a winter’s day; 

As it fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


Cut and paste children sliding on the ice. 
Finish the story in your own words. 


THE NORTH WIND 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor robin do then, 
Poor thing? 


He'll sit in the barn, 

And keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing. 


Model the barn and the robin. Do you put 
out crumbs for the birds every winter day? 


WINTER BIRDS 


Many of the birds have gone South. 
They went South for the winter. 
Some birds went to the woods. 

Blue jays are still in town. 

Sparrows are in the streets. 

We will help feed the birds every day. 


Cut and paste a bird house. Make a door 
in it. Write the names of all the birds that 
stay in your locality in the winter. 











Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Polly Flinders wear a light green dress and 
ribbon with stockings and shoes to match. Her hair may bea soft yellow. Paint the andiron the color of brass, the flames orange, the wood light 
brown and the smoke soft, light gray. Outline heavily after painting. The February issue will contain a pattern of Wee Willie Winkie. 








Little Polly Flinders, 
Sat among the cinders, 

Warming her pretty little toes; 
Her mother came and caught her, 
And whipped her little daughter, 

For spoiling her nice new clothes. 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 
page posters as shown on pages 32 and 36 at the prices quoted for each. 


but if desired, orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the double 
Both of these features appear in our pages every month. 
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“Mend Your Speech a Little” 





HIS plea for the 
art of speaking is 
being directed toteach- 
® | ers with the sincere 
¢ hope that, after careful 
, aim, it will not miss 
~ fire. Every profes- 
sional magazine which 
you peruse, every edu- 
cational convention 
which you _ attend, 
every faculty confer- 
ence to which you con- 
tribute your share, has 
at least an allusion, if not a focused disser- 
tation on oral English. Yet, how can this 
vital question get due consideration until you 
mend your own speech? Would you consid- 
er, for a moment, a musie teacher for your 
brother, your sister, or your child who could 
not herself play the instrument which she 
professed to teach? Yet you daily accept 
pay for the misuse of the greatest of God- 
given organs, the human voice. More than 
that, you complain because the children mum- 
ble and mouth, stumble and falter, never 
analyzing the cause of their woes for them, 
because you do not hear your own defects. 
If so much has challenged you to read 
on, I am glad, for now we may talk together 
calmly. 














Her Mirror Says That 
Letter E Has a Cheer- 
ful Sound 


**Mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes.’’ 

It is not your fortunes which are the con- 
cern of the educational sphere in which you 
are privileged to abide, but the fortunes of 
those hundreds of boys and girls who come 
to you yearly, on whom you annually stamp 
your personality, and who leave the halls of 
learning to mingle with and have an_ in- 
fluence upon a larger community. The ques- 
tion of your ability is not at issue., We will 
assume that you know your subject, that you 
love your subject, and have all the eagerness 
about that subject that an enthusiast can 
have; but, generally speaking, you are worth 
nothing on the expressive side. A large part 
of the literary work is poetry; and poetry, 
our sages declare, is intended as much for 
the ear as for the eye. Have you heard your- 
self, and seen yourself, read those master- 
pieces which you teach? If you have not, 
start now, to-day, to give voice to the stirring 
in your heart; do it before a mirror, and be- 
hind closed doors. Perhaps the interpreta- 
tion of a classic is too big a thing to begin 
on. Instead, simply talk to yourself in the 
jooking glass and watch your chest, and your 
face about the eyes and the mouth as you 
proceed. You can tell then whether you are 
ready to communicate to others the poetry 
which you have grasped mentally. 

There are two, and only two, points to bear 
in mind; one is, muscular activity in the 
region of the diaphragm, and the other, mus- 
cular passivity in the rest of the vocal ap- 
paratus. That sounds simple, and would be 





A Plea for the Art of Speaking 


BY ALBERTA WALKER 


were it not for the years of doing otherwise. 
Man has always been able to communicate 
his needs with poor vocalization, which ac- 
counts for our acceptance of the condition 
to-day. There are many things the matter 
with you which you cannot hear, so we will 
start by finding out what is the matter with 
the way you look. First, watch your chest. 
Do you breathe deeply so that your machine 
will have enough fuel and you will not use 
your vital breath as the material of speech? 
Second, when you speak does your voice have 
a chance to get out? Look at your mouth as 
you say a word with ‘‘ah’’ in it. Can you 
get a couple of fingers into the place out of 
which you expect the word tocome? Ihave 
heard teachers with great things to say who 
struggled to bring forth their words but who 
never could get them out because the demon, 
Habit of Speech, held back the messages. 

Do you keep the tongue out of the way of 
your voice, or can you see the tip of it when 
you make the sound ‘‘s?’’ Does your jaw 
move up and down easily? Are the muscles 
around your mouth either flabby or stiff,or 
does their fine adjustment reflect each mental 
state? If wrinkles are coming to the fore- 
head, do they run in horizontal lines, show- 
ing uncertainty, or are they short vertical 
ones which indicate thought and intensity ? 

So much may be done with the aid of 
the mirror. The rest is more difficult and 
will require the help of a fellow teacher. 
One instructor may ask another, ‘‘Is my voice 
full and rich, or do I push out a thin tone? 
Can you imitate my voice so that I may get 
it in contrast to yours?‘’ A game of truth 
will often reveal that one teacher knows what 
is the matter with the other fellow but has 
never had the courage to tell him. The fol- 
lowing are some suggestions for the game: 

I think you drawl. Do not hang on to the 
vowels in your words. 

Your tongue does not do its share of work. 
Can you say 

‘*Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, - 


He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. ”’ 


Keep at that, my friend, until you find that 
you can clip the hardest combinations. 

You have a way of twanging your words 
against the soft palate. It is a nasal quality 
which comes because you do not keep open 
the passage from the throat into the nose. 

Your voice is placed so that the words 
strike the back of the mouth instead of the 
face just below the cheek bones, There isa 
wonderful satisfaction which comes with tak- 
ing the words out clean. 

The pupils do not attend to you because 
you do nct speak so as to include them all. 
Aim at the one in the back of the room. 

Your voice is shrill and ‘‘school-roomy.’”’ 
Relax. Get your tone started way down 
where the breath comes from. Do not push 
on the muscles of the throat. ' 


I think there is a monotony in your speak- 
ing, and this is fatal to the enjoyment of 
reading aloud. Hit the important places 
harder; use your selective ability. Sparkle 
a little—the sun is shining. 

(This one takes courage to tell.) The 
minor slide comes into your vuice because 
you have a complaining attitude or are ex- 
pressing more than you feel. Ring fearlessly ; 
ring true. Alter your character and you will 
teach English as it should be taught. 

Many of the above suggestions are merely 
mechanical ones which will help a teacher to 
conquer her troubles, in case they are not too 
complex. If these home. remedies do not 
assist her she should consult a voice doctor. 

Because I believe that the first step in the 
solution of the oral English problem rests 
with the teacher herself, and that she must 
look within before she can help those about 
her; and because I believe that as a body 
teachers do not say well the many neces- 
sary and excellent things they have to say, 
this article is written. There should bea 
standardization in this line as well as in 
any other. 

Pedagogues who teach well even when they 
do not read well have pupils who learn to 
express from other sources. The majority of 
students need to be read to once in a while, 
or from whence come their ideals of reading? 
You take a boy into a drawing department 
and show him the works of the finest artists 
the world has known—to set a standard and 
to inspire. You lead the same student into 
a music room, that he may hear the best of 
music—to set a standard and to inspire. 
Where, then, shall he get his standards and 
his inspiration in the oral rendition of liter- 
ature? Surely you will agree that it should 
be from his teacher. 

To make speech an art—that is the plea. 
So to dignify the mode of communication 
that it will rank with the other arts and have 
the time and attention which it requires for 
proper development. Can you think of any 
walk in life in which a man has no com- 
munion with his fellows? Under that con- 
dition, only,’ could one justify no attempt to 
perfect the art of speech. The most wonder- 
ful mechanism yet produced, one which 
would love to serve us in ‘‘five fold blazon, ’’ 
is the one which we respect the least. All 
machines are kept in good running order ex- 
cept this vocal apparatus, for it runs some 
sort of way so long as we breathe. The 
social element is now in its ascendancy, and 
society means spoken language. It should 
be as much a requirement of the public 
schools to see that the graduates are proper 
representatives of English as it is spoken as 
it is to require the knowledge of swimming. 
The hope is that in a short time a course in 
oral English will be required in every school. 

Meanwhile, teachers, let us mend our own 
speech for the sake of the fortunes of our 
children. 
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Using Concrete Objects for Written Language Work 


BY EUNICE LORAINE SCHOFIELD, 


Ff A PUPIL has a concrete ob- 
ject before him to write about, 
he can write. From the ob- 
ject he gets something in mind 
to tell and he can talk and 
write naturally. The concrete 
is always more interesting to the child than 
the abstract. If he is expected to write on 
some subject of which he knows nothing and 
cares less he cannot write intelligently, be- 
cause he has nothing to say. He may have 
the composition in mind and still be unable to 
write. Itis pitiful to see children meditate on 
a subject, write two or three lines, look pained 
and bored, and find themselves unable to 
write any more. Such conditions do not arise 
when an object is placed before the child and 
he is asked to write about it. 

It is the duty of the language teacher to 
train pupils in thought-getting and lead them 
to correct expression. Nature furnishes abun- 
dant materials in thought-getting. Place some 
of these materials before the child and let 
him write aboutthem. Such lessons are based 
on the life of the child, making them interest- 
ing. They require thought on the part of the 
child, teach him observation, add to his know- 
ledge, and lead him to find out things for 
himself. 

If the class has not had such a lesson before, 
an object easily described must be chosen, and 
the teacher should have one object for each 
child; for example, an apple for each. 
The pupils study their apples. They are cau- 
tioned not to glance at them just for a moment, 
but to look at them until they see things 
that have escaped their notice before. After 





an oral discussion of all the things the chil- 
dren have seen and found out, the teacher, 
with the help of the pupils, works out this 


1 


outline, which she puts on the board. 
AN APPLE 
1. What it is. 
| Color. 

Size. 

Shape. 
. Deseription of skin. 
vs of stem. 


I, Outside 


Co bO 


f { Color. 
| Hard or soft. 
1. Pulp - seein f 
JUICY. 
Brown places. 
2. Description of core. 
l 3 = and number of seeds. 


Il. Inside ¢ 
| 


The outline should suggest the paragraphs. 
In two-paragraph stories of the apple the 
first paragraph is usually a description of the 
outside and the second a description of the 
inside. 

A child now tells the story of the apple, 
using the outline as a guide. This is sup- 
posedly the way he is going to write the story. 
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Pupil’s Composition on the Apple 


Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, 


Western lilinois State Normal School 


He is expected, however, to add to the outline 
if his object has characteristics or peculiari- 
ties not covered.in the outline. After a dis- 
cussion of several ways in which the pupil: 
might begin their stories, they begin to write. 
The pupil’s name should be written at the top, 
left side; the date at the top, right side, and 
the title in the middle of the page an inch or 
two from the top. The pupil should be per- 
mitted and even urged to draw a picture of 
the object on the paper. The teacher dis- 
cusses where the illustration should be placed, 
top, bottom, right or left side, or in the mid- 
dle of the paper. Instructions for the art 

















Specimen of Pupil’s Work 


work must be given the same as for any les- 
This is about all that can be 


le 
ian- 


son in drawing. 
done in a twenty or twenty-five minute 
guage period. The teacher has established 
a motive, created an interest, and the pupils 
have the necessary knowledge for the story 
which they are to write the next day. 
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The following day, before the children 
write, they are cautioned about leaving a one- 
inch margin and about leaving a small margin 
around their illustration. They are cautioned 
about spelling, writing, importance of a neat, 
clean manuscript, and leaving an indention 
for paragraphs. They then write their story 
with pen and ink, following the outline which 
has been left on the board. 

The following outline on the umbrella is 
similar to that on the apple. It shows how 
materials for a composition are grouped and 
classified. This arrangement would suggest 
four paragraphs. 

THE UMBRELLA 


ooo 

Length. 

\ Handle, shape, size, color. 
| Thimble or tip. 


Number. 
Material. 


I. Stick 


I]. Ribs and Braces How fastened together. 


Size and shape. 


{ Material. 
beet 
How fastened on. 


Number. 
Shape. 

| Structure. 
lM aterial. 


Primary grades write one-paragraph stories, 
intermediate, two or three paragraphs, and 
upper grades more in proportion. Large size 
paper may be given to upper grade children 
and half sheets to the primary grades. All com- 
positions should be written under the teach- 
er’s supervision, even if she has to hear her 
language classes together on these days. As 
the pupils write she should move among them 
and offer comments and suggestions. She 
should urge the children to think before they 
write, and every honest and independent 
effort should be commended. She should in- 
sist that pupils read their stories over and 
correct every possible mistake before they 
hand in their papers. 

After a few lessons in which every member 
of the class uses a like object, and after pupils 
have power to make an orderly arrangement of 
their thoughts and express them in clear lan- 
guage, they may be required to bring from 
home suitable objects to write about. They 
get very much interested in selecting objects 
to investigate and write about, and take great 
pride in their papers. They may make their 
papers as original and fancy as they please: 
they may make fancy letters at the beginning 
of a paragraph and sketch parts of their ob- 
ject as they write about it. 


III. Covering 


IV. Springs 
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Child’s Composition on the Scissors 














To encourage high standards, the best out- 
lines are put up and all are criticised, and sug- 
gestions made for improvement before the 
next investigation day. Good and bad papers 
are compared. Sets of papers are kept to show 
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Specimen of Pupil’s Work 


improvement. The words misspelled on these 
papers are taught in spelling class. The pu- 
pils are urged to write short sentences and 
to avoid rambling. They must be cautioned 
about using ‘‘It is’? and ‘‘The apple’’ too 
many times. It is the consciousness of power 
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that stimulates pupils to voluntary improve- 
ment. They see the goal and are able to 
reach it. 

These lessons should be taught as though 
they were a regular subject of study. They 
should have a prescribed day and hour, 
preferably two days a week and twenty or 
twenty-five minute periods. One week we 
use pen and ink sketches for our illustrations, 
the next brush and ink, the next crayons, and 
the following week we use paints. Later in 
the season, when the pupil has a satisfactory 
degree of ease and proficiency and is able to 
write on a subject of his own choosing, he 
may use the art work best suited to his 
subject. 

WHAT OBJECTS TO WRITE ABOUT 


Fruits. 

Vegetables. 
) Fall flowers. 
| Fall grains. 


{ Nuts. 

| Colored autumn leaves. 

{ Halloween pumpkins. 

i witches, brownies, ete. 
Corn. 


September 


October 


{ Cranberries. 

| Knives. 

{ Cups. 

| Spoons. 

| Turkey feathers. 


{ Pine bough. 

| Holly. 

4 Mistletoe. 

| Bells. 

| Christmas toys and presents. 


( Scissors. 

| Pencil and pen. 
Crayon and eraser. 

| Paints. 

| Ink and bottle. 

| Ruler. 

( Flag. 

| Hatchet; ax. 

{ Valentines. 

| Leaves of house plants. 

| Money. 


{ Kites. 
| Tops. 
| Marbles. 
}) Ropes. 
| Pussy willowse. 
| Buds and twigs. 
{ Brick. 
Egg. 
Easter lily. 
| Umbrella. 
| Raincoat. 
| Rubber. 
{ Wild flowers. 
) Bugs or insects. 
\ Minerals; coal, rocks, etc. 
( Spices. 
( Peculiar souvenirs. 
| Jewelry: watch, ring, tie-pin, 
) Bracelet, buttons. 
) Key, handkerchief. 
Postage stamp. 
Spool of thread. 


November 


December 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Extract from a Teacher’s Daily Plan at Mid-Year Promotion 


Good-by, dear little First-second Class. 
has many times tugged at my heart-strings. 


faculty of being joyous. 
approach of Christmas. 


By Marta M. “Huesing 


We have been very happy together, and your loving devotion 
You have taught me much of patience, and the happy 

With you I have again experienced the thrills that once were mine at the 
Together we have felt the glow of achievement over some difficult construc- 


tive lesson accomplished. I want to hold in mine your dear, clumsy little fingers that have toiled so 


patiently over writing and drawing. 
sometimes forget and call me ‘‘Mamma.” 


I love your expressive little faces, and I am glad, glad, when you 
Thus, my children, your school mother sends you out to 


take another step into the big world, with a little earnest prayer for your guidance and happiness. 
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BY PERRY G. HOLDEN, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The educational work carried on by the Agricultural Department of the 


International Harvester Company covers a wide field, 
a wide vision of service, and has competent aids and a thorough organization behind him. 


Prof. Perry G. Holden, its Director, has 
Al- 


though it bears the title of ““Agricultural,”’ its aim is not merely bigger crops, better stocl and 


more productive farms, but better schools, better citizenship and better communities. 


In its work 


the schoolroom has been used largely as a center, and the school teacher and the school officials 
have had much to do with the spreading of its propaganda, Agricultural teaching has been given 
great impetus through its efforts, and school clubs in various branches of the industry have been 


one of its efficient itstruments. 
schoolhouse as the center of influence. 


In this article on Community Clubs, Prof. Holden looks to the 
Community betterment may come largely through better 


schools, and better schools are bound to come with every impulse that improves a community. 
So closely allied are better schools and better communities that we feel, in publishing this article, 
we are giving valuable information and inspiration to the teacher in every rural community. 


SHOMMUNITY CLUBS are im- 


opmentof civilization. They 
awaken the people to both 
their interests and their re- 
sponsibilities. Every com- 
influential part of the state. 





munity is an 


portant factors in the devel-' 


efficiency. It is no more economical to feed 
good corn and good stock to inferior men 
than it is to feed good corn to poor stock. 
No progress is possible unless it is based 
upon the relationship of the home, the school, 
the church, and the farm. Nothing is wealth 
that is not of service in making better men 











and women, more 
efficient boys and 
girls. 


The first step to- 
ward improving con- 
ditions in a com- 
munity must be edu- 
cational. We must 
be made to think 
about community 
welfare before we 
can develop com- 
munity welfare. 
The spirit of better- 
ment is alive in 
every locality. Once 
it is awakened, it 








Homes of Retired Farmers, Orange Township, Black Hawk County, Iowa 
Block house containing community pumping plant, at rear of first building. 


Community septic tank at rear of second building. 


Every community has work to do—for itself, 
for the state, for the nation. Nocommunity 
will become a better place in which to live 
until its members realize they are the life of 
the community—not mere boarders in the 
community. Better homes, better schools, 
better churches, better people—for these 
things every community must strive if it 
would thrive. And these things can be se- 
cured only by unselfish service and earnest 
co-operation. 

Present-day endeavor demands the highest 
type of manhood. Cities do not make real 
men—they wear them out. Progress must 
go to the open fields to find efficiency. The 
value of life is the living of it; the beauty 
of living is in the surroundings. Self govern- 
ment depends upon the education of the head, 
the hand and the heart—upon common sense, 
industry and honesty. Upon these things 
community development must be based and 
the most progressive community—the one in 
which real men and real women live—is 
where the people work together for the com- 
mon good; where all recognize common obli- 
gations as well as common rights. 

Community progress demands community 


Residence on left home of 
janitor of community church, from in front of which picture was taken. In 
background at left, portion of $50,000 consolidated school in course of construction. 


will grow like any 
living thing. 

When the desire 
for community im- 
provement is firmly 
established it will find its expression in a 
social center. This may at first be a farm 
home; it may later be the church; it must 
eventually become 
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Community Clubs and Their Work 


Director Agricultural Extension Department, International Harvester Company 


4 


in community improvement. It is sure to 
prove an inspiration for further develop- 
ment. The schoolhouse, as the social center, 
makes the school a part of the home. It 
stimulates club activities among the boys 
and girls and exerts a helpful influence 
upon every line of community activity. 

Community conditions can be improved 
only through organization, but no organiza- 
tion can be successful unless it has a definite 
program of endeavor. The life of a commu- 
nity organization will depend upon whether 
the people of the community have something 
worth while to do—to improve the schools, 
build good roads, establish better sanitation, 
make better homes. We should deeply im- 
press upon mind and heart that nothing is 
too common todo. We must keep the pro- 
gram on the ground. The doing of common 
things will accomplish the greatest good in 
any community; will have the most lasting 
and beneficial effect. 

Work together. It is important that the 
entire community be represented. Meetings 
should be frequent. People from other com- 
munities should be invited to attend and give 
their experience and ideas. Have speaking, 
music—occasionally make a whole day of it. 
Divide the community into three or four 
groups and have committees in charge of 
various lines of work in each group. The 
rivalry between these groups will add inter- 
est to community work. 

Weekly meetings, especially during the 
winter months, will often be found advisable. 
An annual meeting also should be held at 
which the club officers and: committees are 
elected. Itisagood plan to hold this annual 
meeting at some convenient time during the 
summer, at some farm home or in some grove 
where all can enjoy a basket dinner and a 
day’s program of speaking, music, sports 
and games. This will result in a large at- 
tendance, arouse interest and enable the 
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the school. This 
is because the school 
belongs to all the 
people and is main- 
tained by all the 
people. If. this 
schoolhouse is not 
modern, the com- 
munity will be given 
a face-to-face look 
at itself. The re- 
quirements of a social 
center will demand a 
new building equip- 
ped with gymna- 
sium, auditorium and 
kitchen. Sooner or 
later it must havea 
piece of ground for 
an experimental 
farm. The erection 
of the building will 
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be an important step 


Church of the Brethren, a $30,000 Community Edifice, Orange Township 
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A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School’’ 


|‘ November we spoke of 
the shifting of accent 
to make a word serve as 
two parts of speech; as, 
accent, the noun, and 
accent’, the verb. There 
is a large group of words 
in which the wrong sylla- 
ble is accented by many 
people, due to carelessness 
or ignorance. Make up sentences with the 
following words and see if you unconsciously 
accent them properly: 

Ad’mirable (not admirable), Ar’abie (not 
Arab’ic), brig’and (not brigand’), cer’ebral 
(not cere’bral), com’parable (not compar’- 
able), condo’lence (not con’dolence), con’- 
trary (not contra’ry), dessert’ (not des’sert), 
envelope (not envel’ope), horizon (not 
horizon), illus’trate (not il'lustrate), inhos’- 
pitable (not inhospit’able), interesting (not 
interesting), mis’chievous (not mischiev’- 
ous), the’ater (not thea’ter), nec’essarily 
(not necessar’ily). 

It will pay to write these words on the 
board and drill upon them with the pupils. 
Each week there should be some sort of pro- 
nunciation drill put upon the blackboard. 
This can be done incidentally, for it takes 
only a few minutes each day to run over the 
drill. Devise Ways of making the drill seem 
more effective than plain drill, although 
plain drill is effective. We recognize in the 
child an age when the drill appeals. See 
that you furnish the necessary stimulus. You 
can make up sentences with these words. 
You can ask questions and request replies 
that embody one of the words in each. As 
practice in penmanship the pupils can write 
sentences with the words and copy them on 
the blackboard with blanks for other pupils 
to fill in. An ingenious teacher will not be 
at a loss to make drill in pronunciation both 
interesting and valuable. 

It is well to point out occasionally the 
mistakes made in the use of capitals. Have 
you ever had letters from people with the 
word English written with a small letter? 
Such an error is very grave. All proper 
names must be written with capital letters. 
In a title all words except prepositions, con- 
junctions, and articles are capitalized. This 
rule ‘‘trips up’’ many people, even though 
it is simple. The next time you go to a 
moving-picture play watch the titles as they 
are thrown upon the screen. You will find 
mistakes in capitalization. 

In letter writing there are two places 
where capitals are often wrongly inserted: 

1. In writing ‘‘My dear Mr. Jones,’’ do 
not capitalize dear (not ‘‘My Dear Mr. 
Jones’’). 

2. In writing the closing phrase, do not 
capitalize any but:the first word; as, ‘‘Very 
truly yours’’ (not ‘‘Very Truly yours’’ or 
‘‘Very truly Yours’’). 

Are you always careful to write the first 
word of a topic in an outline with a capital 
letter? That is the rule. 





Emma M. Bolenius 


Another careless mistake in punctuation 
concerns the apostrophe. We know full well 
that the possessive case of nouns is formed 
by adding the apostrophe and s, but are we 
always careful to insert the apostrophe, and 
to put it at the right place? Scrutinize your 
next letter to see whether you are careless 
in this respect. 

How do your pupils write the colloquial 
expression ‘‘all right?’’ Do they ever write 
alright or allright? Both of these are wrong. 
How do they write the abbreviation for ‘‘and 
so forth?’’ Do they write ect or and etc? 
Both of these are wrong—the abbreviation 
is ete, 

Our language is most interesting as a sub- 
ject of study because of the great range of 
synonyms. Have you ever collected from 
your reading all the words that are used as 
substitutes of said? If you have, you know 
something about the variety, and the oppor- 
tunity for exceedingly definite choice of suit- 
able words. Just glance a moment at the 
following array of words, and see if you can 
tell the shade of meaning that is attached to 
each. Which of these words show something 
about the tone of voice? Which of these 
words reveal something of the speaker’s 
mental attitude? 


class. 
tion are important. 


acquiesced laughed 
answered leered 
asked maintained 
agreed maundered 
admitted mumbled 
added nodded 
argued opined 
assented objected 
boasted promised 
continued pronounced 
cautioned puffed 
chuckled questioned 
corrected queried 
cried quoted 
called remarked 
demanded rejoined 
declared replied 
drawled repeated 
droned returned 
explained retorted 
exploded simpered 
ejaculated snarled 
emended sneered 
enumerated snickered 
exploited stammered 
enjoined stuttered 
flashed stipulated 
frowned spoke 
gasped suggested 
growled shouted 
groaned scolded 
grunted stormed 
grumbled taunted 
hinted told 
insinuated urged 
intimated ventured 
interrupted volunteered 
insisted whispered 
inquired warned 
jeered wondered 
jested yelled 


Try to group these under heads. 
will make interesting blackboard work for a 
Spelling, pronunciation, and defini- 
The pupils can make up 
sentences that express the ideas of the verbs. 


This will quicken their sense of precision in 
choice of words. 

The word house is often misused for home, 
or vice versa. A house is a building. It 
may be the seat of a home, but not neces- 
sarily, because it expresses the material 
things, while home expresses the spiritual. 
A home is the place where the family affec- 
tions are lodged. It may be the Arab’s tent, 
the Eskimo’s ice hut, the African’s thatched 
shelter. - It may be one of the great man- 
sions on Fifth Avenue—or it may not. 

Emigrant and immigrant are two very 
common: words often misused. Those who 
have studied Latin at once see by the deriva- 
tion that emigrant is applied to one who 
leaves a country, and immigrant to one who 
enters. People say, ‘‘We ought to change 
our emigration laws.’’ We have no emigra- 
tion laws; they are immigration laws. 

One of the best things a teacher can do to 
help her to use Latin and Greek derivatives 
correctly is to study the short list of stems, 
prefixes, and suffixes upon which many of the 
most common words are based. In an article 
that was published in the May, 1916, number 
of this magazine, I gave the chief stems, 
prefixes, and suffixes. It is well worth while 
to refer to that article and make a study of 
these forms. You will be repaid in the in- 
creased interest you will later take in words. 

Observation and observance are often con- 
fused. The first refers to the power of ob- 
serving; the second, to celebrating. We 
should say, therefore, ‘‘After close observa- 
tion (not observance) he noticed that the 
wing was torn,’’ and ‘‘The people are in- 
terested in the community observance (not 
observation) of national holidays. ’’ 

Have you ever noticed that people some- 
times confuse invention and discovery, repu- 
tation and character, lot and number ? Edison 
has made some discoveries about electricity, 
but these are expressed in new inventions 
put upon the market. America was discov- 
ered ; the telephone was invented. The word 
discovery refers to laws that are disclosed; 
the word invention refers to some object 
made for the first time and patented. - Char- 
acter is what a man really is; reputation is 
what people think he is. They are not neces- 
sarily the same. In every case of double 
life, or hypocrisy, the words may have been 
misapplied. If you do not know a man, it 
is better to say, ‘‘His reputation is good, but 
I know nothing about his character.’’ Lot 
should be applied to things in bulk; number, 
to things taken separately. The sentences, 
“They divided the things into ten lots and 
apportioned these among the tribes’’ and 
**He bought a number of things at the store, ’’ 
show these words in this meaning. 

In English as in national life eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of ‘‘rightness.’’ 





I recognize but one mental acquisition as an 
essential part of the education of a lady or a 
gentleman—namely, an accurate and refined 
use of the mother tongue.—Charles W. Eliot. 
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Hot Lunches for Cold Days 


ANUARY is the month when 
a piping hot dinner is a real 
luxury; it is also the month 
when one has the energy nec- 
essary to the successful pre- 
paring of hot dishes, and, last- 
ly, it is the month when the digestive organs 
are able to take care of rich, hearty foods 
that would be entirely out of place in warm 
weather. I know a housewife—one who con- 
siders herself a good hougekeeper, too—who 
feeds her family once a week, even during 
the dog days, on baked beans and pork; and 
another who often has pork roast with vege- 
tables for supper on hot summer evenings. 
Each family has a variety of stomach troubles 
and suffers intensely from the heat, but it 
never occurs to the mother to blame herself 
for these discomforts, and she would be very 
indignant if anyone accused her of being the 
cause. The cooking class is the proper place 
to call attention to the necessity of a diet 
suited to the season and climatic conditions, 
and a little study of the food of the Eskimos, 
and of the inhabitants of the tropical regions 
will enable the intelligent pupil to draw his 
own conclusions in regard to furnishing fuel 
for the body. 

Some very nourishing and palatable dishes 
may be prepared from spaghetti or macaroni, 
and this food is not nearly so well known as 
itought tobe. Spaghetti prepared with cheese 
and tomatoes is really a meal in itself. Canned 
or fresh tomatoes will be found equally satis- 
factory. The cheese used is preferably stale 
scraps, for fresh cheese will not grate well 
and will cook to be tough. This is a good 
place to call attention to the saving of things 
that are stale or left over, and the making of 
them into delicious food, for the cheese may 
be several weeks old; in fact, the harder and 
drier it is, the better for this purpose. As 
this is a baked dish, here is a good opportu- 
nity for the class to learn something of the 
use and control of an oven, with little risk, for 
if one makes a mistake in the oven with cake 
or biscuits they are ruined, but no harm can 
come to a pan of spaghetti unless one should 
burn it badly. 


BAKED SPAGHETTI 


Quart bow! full spaghetti broken into short lengths. 
1 quart canned or stewed tomatoes. 
1% cupfuls grated cheese. 


Put about four quarts of water and a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of salt into a kettle on the 
stove, and when it is boiling rapidly, throw in 
the spaghetti and let it continue to boil for fif- 
teen minutes, stirring frequently. Turn into 
a colander to drain and pour cold water through 
it. Grease the inside of a granite pudding 
dish with butter, put in a layer of spaghetti 
an inch thick. Press the tomatoes through a 
coarse sieve to break the lumps and carefully 
pour enough of this into the dish just to cover 
the contents. Sprinkle cheese thickly over it, 
put on another layer of spaghetti, then toma- 
toes and cheese as before, and continue to do 
this until the pan is full. The top layer should 
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be an extra thick one of cheese. Place in the 
oven and bake for three-quarters of an hour, 
browning well ontop. Macaroni may be sub- 
stituted for spaghetti. When done place pan 
on a large plate and serve at once. Any that 
is left can be warmed over in the oven and is 
just as good as when fresh. 
CORN SOUFFLE 

1 quart canned corn. 

¥% cupful finely rolled crackers. 

2 eggs. 

¥% pint rich milk. 

Y/ eup butter. 

Beat the yolks and whites of the eggs sep- 
arately, cut the butter into small pieces, then 
mix all the ingredients and add salt and pep- 
per to taste. Pour into a buttered pudding 


dish, bake half an hour, browning nicely, and 
serve at once. 














Breaking the Spaghetti into Short Pieces 


One of the troubles with which housekeep- 
ers have to contend more or less is tough meat. 
A recipe that will transform this into a tender, 
juicy, well flavored product cannot fail to be 
heartily welcomed, and if Daughter can come 
into the kitchen and perform a feat of this 
kind, the domestic science class is very likely 
to be popular with the home folks. Young, 
tender meats can be cooked this way, too, but 
the time will have to be shortened. 














Straining the Tomato through a Coarse Sieve 


SWISS STEAK 

4 or 5 pounds round steak, cut 1'2 inches thick. 

1 cup flour. 

6 slices bacon, or salt pork. 

4 large onions sliced. 

1 rounding tablespoonful salt. 

% teaspoonful pepper. 

Mix pepper, salt and flour together, sprinkle 
the steak thickly with the mixture and pound 
with a wooden potato masher until the flour is 
absorbed. Turn steak over and treat the other 


side likewise; continue this process until the 
flour is used. It will take a good deal of 
pounding, but the result is worth the trouble. 

The pan for this steak must be large enough 
so that the meat may be laid flat, and deep 
enough so that it may be closely covered, to 
keep in the steam. A good sized roaster or 
any close covered pan will do. 

Put the bacon in the pan and try out all the 
fat. Remove the slices, put the steak into the 
grease and fry very rapidly, turning continu- 
ally, until it is very brown all over. Then 
pour ona pintof boiling water, cover as closely 
as possible, and keep it just barely simmering 
for three or four hours. The frying should 
be done as rapidly as possible, but after the 
water is poured on, the meat should be cooked 
slowly, never allowing it to boil, or it will be 
tough. The cover should be lifted every 
twenty minutes or half hour, and the water 
replenished as needed, for if allowed to cook 
dry, the meat will burn to the bottom of the 
pan. The steak should be turned over three 
or four times during the cooking process. Half 
an hour before it is done, pile the sliced onions 
over the meat, and let them cook. If one does 
not like the flavor of onions they may be 
omitted. A very nice ‘‘company dish’’ is made 
by substituting a small can of mushrooms for 
the onions. Pour the mushrooms over the 
steak five minutes before taking it up. 

When done lift out on a platter and put the 
thick brown gravy that is in the pan into a 
bowl and serve with the meat. If the gravy 
is too thick add water until it is of the right 
consistency. When serving always slice the 
meat crosswise instead of downward. 

Fowls may be cooked in the same way. Cut 
up as for frying, roll thickly in flour and fry 
in the hot grease, adding water and finishing 
as in the case of the beef. Either of these 
meats is done when a piece can be easily 
broken out with a fork, or when the bones 
may be gently pressed out. Both meat 
and gravy are most delicious. Once this 
method is mastered, tough meats and ‘‘shoe 
leather steaks’’ will be things to be remem- 
bered with amusement rather than irritation. 





Happiness is the best aid to good digestion. 
We all eat the food which appeals most strongly 
to our individual tastes. Remembering this, 
the wise housemother is ingenious in devices 
to cultivate the tastes of her family. For 
example, she will make palatable to them a 
wide variety of vegetables. She will cook 
these to retain the greatest amount of nour- 
ishment, and serve them in so attractive a 
way that one who had before disliked them is 
inspired to eat them. A thoughtful care for 
the taste of foods to be served together, the 
combining of flavors which increase and add 
interest to one another—all these are of the 
utmost importance. It is dull indeed to sit 
at a table where potatoes, rice and macaroni 
are served, or chops and fried egg-plant are 
followed by pie for dessert!—F'rom ‘‘How to 
Cook and Why.”’ 
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« DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these out- 
lines may be given to the pupils to trace, color, cut and 
O) mount. Let the older girl wear a red coat and mittens. 
Her hair, shoes and the tassel on her cap are black. Her 
O dress is black and white checked. Paint her scarf green 
with blue, yellow, red and black stripes across the ends. 
O The smaller child has soft yellow hair and wears a black hat, 
O boa, cuffs and shoes. The bows on her hat are blue. Paint 

the birds brown, leaving the breasts white. The birds’ feet 

O | are black. Outline heavily after painting. Mount on a 

n\ strip of blue oatmeal paper 86 inches long and 14% inches 

O 4 \ wide, arranging the figures as shown in the illustration at 

NS 
O 
O 





\. the top of the opposite page. Besides using the figures in 
2 } posters, they may be pasted on the blackboard for borders 


in repeated designs, adding any necessary detail of back- 
ground; or they may be pasted on the blackboard over the 


ae calendar for the month, 





POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—-Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collec- 
tion of these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, 
John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, The Snow Man, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Swans. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep. It also contains a Poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 
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Duplicates of this double page poster mailed to any address post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No order for less than one dozen, but if 
desired, orders may be made up of an assortment of these posters 
“and the Mother Goose Outlines as shown on page 25 at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these features appear in our pages every 


month, 
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Picture Study —“Joan of Arc” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, 


AS WE are studying 
pictures rather 

than history, we 
need only the faets 
which are of service in 
understanding the pic- 
ture. It is unwise with 
young children, tomany 
of whom even the word 
Europe has no definite 
meaning, to encumber 
our narrative with a 
learned dissertation on 
names, dates and places. 

Joan of Are (1412-1431) was born in a small 
village in France. In childhood she had un- 
usual physical energy, she was very active 
mentally, and she had a sensitive, nervous 
temperament. She was an uncommonly well- 
behaved little girl, and her kindness to every- 
body made her a favorite in the village. She 
was especially proficient in housework and 
sewing. As she became older, she was in- 
clined to be rather silent, and spent much 
time in prayer and solitude. 

France was gradually being conquered by 
the English, and the French king did nothing 
to stop it. A magician had prophesied that 
a maid should come out of the French forests 
and save France. Gradually it became fixed 
in Joan’s mind that she was the maid of the 
prophecy. Her’ waking hours were spent in 
one long prayer for the deliverance of her coun- 
try. Her thoughts became 
so dominating that finally 





Fred H. Daniels 


‘‘Nothing is good but truth,’’ said Bastien- 
Lepage (1848-1884), the painter of this pic- 
ture. Before the picture was begun, he visit- 
ed the home of Joan and saw the cottage and 
grounds where she lived. ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ said 
he, ‘‘was a simple and devout maiden. Often 
she was to be seen on her knees in the village 
church, praying to the saints Catherine and 
Margaret, and the great archangel Michael 
(all of whom are shown in the picture), whose 
carved images adorned the altar ofthe church. 
Often as she knelt there, she thought ofj the 
distracted state of her poor country, and of 
the misery which she saw around her. And as 
she prayed to God and the saints for help, it 
seemed to her that a voice from heaven called 
her to go forth and save her unhappy land.’’ 

The artist’s first idea was to paint Joan on 
her knees before the altar. He made a fine 
drawing of her thus placed, with clasped 
hands, her head raised as if listening. But 
Lepage delighted to paint outdoor subjects. 
He remembered that Joan said that the mys- 
terious voices followed her everywhere, 
whether at work or asleep. So he made a sec- 
ond drawing, this time on the walls of his 
studio, and his drawing showed a simple maid 
in the gray homespun bodice and brown skirt 
of the peasants. She was represented as spin- 
ning under the orchard trees in her own yard. 
In the background were painted the white 
walls and red roof of her cottage. 


Still the artist was not satisfied. As is 
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often the case, the picture did not say clearly 
the thing he wished it to say; so he altered 
her attitude and position, and his third at- 
tempt is shown in our picture. Under an 
apple tree she is standing, with an absorbed 
look as if listening to the voices which speak 
to her. She has moved quickly from her 
spinning wheel, in her haste overturning the 
stool. 

And now, having settled upon the general 
plan of the picture, it was difficult for the 
artist to find the exact head he wanted to use. 
Bastien-Lepage’s ideal was to paint historical 
scenes without suggestion from the works of 
other painters. He used the surroundings of 
his own country, and the people of his own 
race. Of course this desired head must be of 
the peasant type, square chin, high cheek 
bones and low brow; there were plenty of 
models of this type, but how could he find one 
with the right expression? (One authority 
suggests that the rapt ecstasy expressed in 
her face, a very difficult thing to paint, ‘‘was 
obtained by the aid of hypnotism,to which the 
attention of the painter was directed just then, 
through which Bastien-Lepage was enabled 
to produce in his model that look of religious 
rapture, oblivious to the whole world, which 
is expressed in the vague glance of her eyes, 
blue as the sea.’’) He drew a dozen different 
heads before he was satisfied. Then he wrote, 
‘*] really think I have found the head of my 
Joan of Arc, and every one agrees that the 
resolve to start on her mis- 
sion is well expressed in her 





she believed that the voices 
of the saints spoke to her. 
We see her in our picture 
standing in the garden of her 
home. Sheis listening to the 
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voices of the saints, who are 
shown dimly against the 
background of her house. 
Notwithstanding later tradi- 
tions and other pictures of 
her, Joan was not particularly 
handsome; unusual beauty 
could hardly be expected in 
one accustomed to her mode 


of life. Her face shows sin- 
cerity and honesty, with 
large, melancholy eves. Her 


manner was gentle and grace- 
ful and commanded respect 
from even the roughest sol- 
diers. Of her subsequent 
career, suffice it to say that 
she was presented to the king 
of France and led his armies 
to victory in the early battles. 
These victories were in part 
due to the fact that the Eng- 
lish soldiers were inclined to 
believe that a supernatural 
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face, while the simple charm 
of the peasant is retained. 
Her attitude is, I think very 
pure and gentle, as it ought 
tobe.’’? The painter’s friends 
expressed the belief that the 
saints, whose call Joan hears, 
should be invisible. But Le- 
page believed that to make 
the story intelligible, we 
should see the ‘blessed 
saints,’? even as Joan saw 
them. 

Perhaps you will agree that 
the critics have some right 
when they have claimed that 
the details of the background 
have been too elaborately 
painted, that the effects of at- 
mosphere and distance are 
not quite satisfactory. Cer- 
tainly, bushes, flowers, house, 
saints, apple leaves, spinning 
wheel and grass do seem a 
bit confused. Possibly this 
confusion is symbolical of the 
vision which Joan sees as yet 
but dimly initsentirety. The 
original painting hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
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power surrounded her. Ulti- 
mately she was captured by 
her enemies, sold as a slave, 
and finally tried and burned 
at the stake in France. 


A Model Lesson on “Joan of Arc” 


The teacher may paste this lesson on a card and allow pupils in turn to copy it. 
may write the lesson for the class on the blackboard under the large picture on the oppo- 
site page, which has been mounted and hung by a cord from the top of the blackboard. 

Encourage pupils to take work home to show to parents. 


Art, New York City. Itisa 

very large canvas in quiet 

browns and greens, the white 
(Continued on page 70) 
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How to Correct Poor Writing in Rural Schools 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute; Author of ‘‘The Haskell Method of Teaching Penmanship in the Grades’’ 


f }OME rural schools are turn- 
ia 4 ing out good writers. Many 
eS For, Vi are not doing so. All should. 

LIF) Before prescribing remedies, 
nae let us look for the causes of 
poor writing in the schools 
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where it exists. 

The first and outstanding cause is that too 
often there is little or no real instruction 
given in the subject. Teachers frequently 
feel incompetent to teach muscular move- 
ment writing. Others may not be interested. 
It is not required, perhaps, and few teachers 
will voluntarily undertake an added branch 
when the course is already crowded. 

Back of such conditions are usually found 
officials who are indifferent. But little skill 
is required to pass the examinations in pen- 
manship given to teachers in such counties 
or states. If teachers are not required to 
become proficient in correct writing methods, 
the reform will come but slowly from with- 
in. 

Then there are earnest teachers who want 


to teach writing but who regard it as a mys- 


terious gift which they can never acquire. 

Once we have a clear understanding of 
the fact that writing is easy to teach and 
wonderfully interesting to the learner, the 
road will beeasier. By following one of the 
excellent courses in muscular or arm move- 
ment writing,” with movement exercises log- 
ically developed, it will be found that the 
writing period is one of interest and delight. 

It will help, perhaps, to give some of the 
reasons why good writing should be encour- 
aged. The old trinity, readin’, ’ritin’ and 
’rithmetic, our time-honored ‘‘three r’s,’’ 
ure coming back into theirown. They have 
always, even from ancient times, constituted 
the backbone of an elementary education. It 
was not an accident that writing was placed 
as the second member, next in importance 
to reading, and taking precedence over arith- 
metic. It is a position from which it is 
not likely to be displaced. Those who pre- 
dicted that the typewriter would render 
longhand practically obsolete have lived to 
see more penmanship being done than ever 
before, so great has been the increase of the 
demands of business life. 

Writing is, next to speaking, the most 
important medium of expression. It has a 
cultural value of its own. Why is not the 
execution of a beautiful script form as bene- 
ficial from an artistic or aesthetic point of 
view as the drawing of a simple picture? 
Correct writing requires a very valuable 








exercise in the co-ordination of mind and 
muscle, : 

The commercial value of writing has been 
mentioned. As an accomplishment worthy 
of admiration it may be classed with musical 
ability or brilliant conversational powers. 

Having aroused an interest in writing, the 
next important requisites are proper guid- 
ance and proper materials. It is not within 
the province of this article to say what writ- 
ing system should be used as a guide, further 
than to say it should be one that breaks up 
and discourages the old, cramped finger 
movement. Compelling the fingers to bear 
all the burden of writing, when the muscles 
of the arm should be ready and willing to 
do their part, is like child labor. 

Plenty of paper of suitable quality, pens 
of medium fineness, clear black ink, together 
with suitable desks and good light are 
requisites. 

If the teacher has acquired a good hand- 
writing, it will mean much. It is not im- 
possible to teach well without writing well, 
but to write well is a most decided advan- 
tage. Tushow pupils how to execute certain 
exercises and letters is sometimes worth 
much more than telling. It is never too late 
for the teacher to learn. Nothing else will 
reveal the difficulties of the pupils so well as 
for the teacher to apply the same remedy to 
her own case. At all events the teacher 
should be able to do good blackboard writing. 

The movement exercises, or gymnastics of 
penmanship, must be used freely. This will 
require loose paper if writing books are in 
use. Every movement exercise should be 
practiced for its direct relation to some let- 
ter which is to be practiced next. One would 
hardly practice chinning himself as a suita- 
ble warming up exercise for kicking a foot- 
ball. It is almost equally absurd to practice 
the large direct oval exercises preparatory 
to making a letter which does not employ 
this movement, such as capital K. The di- 
rect oval movement appropriately precedes 
such letters as A, O, E, ete. The copies 
used should be carefully graded and lead 
somewhere definitely. It is absurd to in- 
troduce long, hard sentences, proverbs, etc., 
as some copybooks do, when the essentials 
of movement have not been mastered. 

To improve writing the learner must con- 
centrate on the thing to be done. Position 
and movement must be easy and comforta- 
ble. With conditions right physically, the 
learner must be actuated by a desire to 
improve and must make many comparisons, 
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A Study of the Capital C 


mentally. Self criticism is important. The 
accompanying illustration shows a study of 
the capital C. A large, clear form is shown 
for the visual impression. There must first 
be a correct mental image of the letter. The 
first line of smaller letters represents a num- 
ber of characteristic errors.made by those 
practicing the letter. On frequent occasions 
pupils should be required to stop and criti- 
cise their work, marking the most glaring 
inaccuracies in this or a similar manner. 
Practice without frequent comparisons and 
self-criticisms tends only to confirm pupils 
in their errors. 

The second line of the illustration shows 
a number of’ letters, the most of which are 
fairly well formed. Some are intentionally 
defective. A row similar to this may be 
placed on the board and the pupils asked to 
select the best letter. Call for the hands of 
those who favor the first, the second, ete. 
This tests the correctness of the mental 
image each pupil has of the letter. Asarule 
the majority will select the one nearest re- 
sembling the model. In this case numbers 
1 and 6 are, possibly, of equal merit. 

Objecticns may be offered to placing these 
incorrect forms before pupils. If the correct 
form has been emphasized previously, the use 
of these forms for comparison should not have 
any tendency to mislead pupils. After they 
have served thcir purpose they should, of 
course, be erased and never lIcft to be used as 
models. 

Each pupil should be required to make a 
complete page of some copy or exercise for 
filing, at least once a week. Keep such cop- 
ies in regular order until the end of a term 
or until the midyear. These may then be 
arranged in booklets, placing the sheets con- 
secutively so as to snow the improvement 
made. Cover pages ornamented with borders 
of ovals and other exercises may be made. 
Hold an exhibit of this material and ask the 
pupils or their parents to decide who have 
made commendable improvement. 

A space in the room may be used regularly 
to exhibit good work (which is not always 
the best writing, necessarily). Any one 
who has practiced faithfully and has shown 
progress should be honored. Pupils will 
work to have a page exhibited with much 
the same spirit an artist will work to have 
his painting put on exhibition. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Our beautiful Christmas 
issue (last month’s magazine) was made possible by 
the interest and energy of our readers who sent 
us descriptions of their cleverest and most suc- 
cessful Christmas work of 1915. The 
present magazine will reach you at the 
time when you are in the midst of your 
Christmas festivities. After they are 
over describe on paper your most suc- 
cessful features and send them to us. If 
some of the decorations and dialogues 
and plays are worthy of being i. 
nano so much the better. et us 
have clear, glossy Vober unmounted. 
We will pay for all material accepted 
or publication when it is published. 
Unavailable manuscripts and photo- 
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aphs will be returned promptly. 
ff 7 Boss Editors Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Chalk Talks 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, State Normal School, San Francisco 


™ CHALK talk is reproducing 
on the blackboard a drawing 
that has been memorized. It is 
) like ‘‘speaking a piece,’’ only 
27 in this the chalk does the talk- 
aus ing instead of the vocal organs. 

The chalk talk does not necessarily require 
special talent on the part of the pupil. There 
are many chalk talks that are entirely within 
the grasp of the average pupil. The chalk 








Figure I 


talks represented by Figures II, III, IV, and 


’ VII, are all within this range and may be 


given by any pupil who can use his hands 
with ordinary skill. 

Maple Tree Chalk Talk (Figure II): First, 
make the drawing carefully on paper, using 
a soft pencil and a blunt point. Second, make 
the same drawing on the blackboard, using 
the side of a short piece of crayon for the 
crown of the tree and for the ground, and the 
end of the crayon for the trunk and the de- 
tails. Third, make the drawing on the black- 
board from memory. Practice drawing it un- 
til you can draw it easily in about a minute 
or less; then you are prepared to use it. 





Figure II 


Make the drawing large enough to be seen 
plainly across the room. For an ordinary 
classroom it should be about four feet long. 

» If there is no story to be told with the 


drawing, then low, quiet music will be an 


aid to the one giving the talk and will add to 
the pleasure of the exercise. 

Oak Tree Chalk Talk (Figure III): Make 
the tree about eighteen inches high. Use the 
side of a short piece of crayon for the tree top 
and the end for the trunk and details. Draw 
the acorn and the leaf at one side, using the 


end of the crayon and a heavy line. In gen- 
eral, chalk talks require strong, heavy lines. 
Print under or at one side ‘‘The tree, the 
fruit and the leaf,’’ as shown in the drawing. 
If you care to do so you may re- 
cite the following verse: 

“I am monarch, the king of the trees; 


Calmly I rise and spread by slow de- 
grees; 


Three centuries I grow; and three I 
stay 

Supreme in state; and in three more 
decay.’’ 


Chalk Talk for Two Pupils 
Working Together (Figure IV): 
Let one pupil learn how to draw 
a maple tree and the other an elm 
tree. The two pass to the blackboard to- 
gether. The one on the left draws a light 
horizontal line, about even with the level of 
the eyes, and the second, beginning where 
the other left off, completes the line, as shown 
‘by H L in the drawing. Observe that the 
crown or top of all the trees is above this 
line, and the trunks are below. 

The one on the left draws three maple trees, 
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Figure III 


various distances away, and the one on the 
right three elm trees. If one is through with 
his drawing before the other, let him draw 
a number of birds flying, as shown in the 
drawing. 

Form Chalk Talk for Five Pupils (Figure 
VID): The first pupil passes to the blackboard 
and draws the right angle A, about fourteen 
inches long and ten inches high, and says, 





Figure IV 


“This is a right angle.’’ By adding three 
more right angles to A, it is turned into B, 
and the pupil says, ‘‘Four right angles make 
a rectangle.’’ By placing the point X and 





Figure V 


drawing the three light receding lines to it, 
B is turned into C, and the pupil says, ‘‘The 
rectangle gives shape to the rectangular 
prism,’’ 





Figure VI 


The second pupil passes to the blackboard 
and draws the right angle D and says, ‘‘This 
is a right angle.’’ Add to D the third line, 
asin EK, and say, ‘‘The right angle gives 
shape to the right triangle.’’ Add the third 
dimension to E, as shown in F, and say, ‘‘The 
right triangle gives shape to the right tri- 
angular prism.”’ 

The third pupil passes to the blackboard 
and draws the acute angle G, and says, ‘‘This 
is an acute angle.’’ Draw the third line to 
G, as in H, and say, ‘‘The acute angle gives 
shape to the acute triangle.’’ Add the third 
dimension to H, as in I, and say, ‘‘The acute 
triangle gives shape to the acute triangular 
prism.”’ 

The fourth pupil’s work is the same as the 
third except that the word ‘‘obtuse’’ is sub- 
stituted in place of the word ‘‘acute.”’ 

The fifth pupil passes to the blackboard and 
draws the circle M and says, ‘‘This is a cir- 
cle.’’ Turn the circle M into the cylinder N 
and say, ‘‘The circle gives shape to the 
cylinder.’’ 

Science Chaik Talk (Figure VI): Draw on 
the blackboard in outline, the pane of glass, 
the ‘finger-bowl and the tumbler, as shown in 
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Figure VII 
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CYLINDER. 


A Chalk Talk yor 
Five Puprts 


the upper drawings. Make the drawings 
quite large—the finger bow] at least a foot 
in diameter. 

There is nothing in these drawings to indi- 
cate that they are transparent. They are 
opaque. To make the pane of glass appear 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Editor’s Note—": publisher of The Normal Instructor and Primary Plans wishes me ‘o say 
that we heartily endorse and recommend this plan that will enable 

every educator to easily obtain a Standard Underwood at much less than iy the 

manufacturer’s price. We also wish to state that we know that every 

reader of this publication can rely absolutely upon every 

statement in this advertisement and every 

claim and promise made by The 

Typewriter Emporium. 


(Signed) 
W. J. BEECHER, Editor 


The R. G. Dun and 
Bradstreet Merce i 
Agencies each giv 
Typewriter Emporium 
a rating up to $75,000 
with highest credit. 


Other Plan 


Brings You 
This 
Underwood 


FREE 


Learn about it. This 
is a new plan—Our 
Agency Plan. You will 
be surprised at its sim- 
plicity. You are not 
asked to do any can- 
vassing—no soliciting 
for orders. You simply 
co-operate with us. 
Become one of our 
nation-wide organiza- 
tion. You can easily 
get your Underwood 
free by this new plan. 
Write tonight — send 
your nameand address 
on the coupon or a 
post card, and learn 
all about Offer No. 
87. 


These Teachers Recommend Us 
To All Teachers— 


Lambeth Sibley, Iowa, Dec. 15th 
Received the Underwood 
and I am thoroughly pleased 
“ with the machine. It is the best 
was very much sur- typewriter I have ever used. 
prised at its fine appearance and ood working PAUL L. POLEN 
quality. CLYDE JONE Tipton, Okla., Dec. 13th 
Pe ae I am very well pleased with the Underwood 
We received the Underwood Typewriter today, No. 4 that you sent me. an 
Ae 5 ee ner 1 : J. W. WHITT 
and it is putting it mildly that we are delighted 
N. McKEARLY Paxinos, Pa., Dec. 15 
I received the typewriter yesterday and am 
cent, N. Y., Dec. 13 more than pleased with it. If I had known that 
od Typewriter O. K., I could have gotten such a bargain of you, I 
would have ordered much sooner. 
Cc. M. HARDY EMERY SMITH 


with it. ; 
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Highest Grade $100.00 
UNDERWOOD 


Visible Writer, With Back Spacer 
At Much Less Than 72 Manufacturer’s Price! 


Our Special, Limited-Time Offer to Readers of the Normal Instruc- 
tor. A Genuine No. 4 Underwood—the standard visible typewriter, 


with New Back Spacer, ‘I'wo-Color 

Ribbon, Tabulator and Automatic 

Ribbon Reverse —complete with 

; Waterproof Cover, and Special 

=< ‘Touch Typewriting Instruction 
Book, which will quickly teach 


No 
Payments 
During the 
Vacation Months \\" 
—July and August © 


Let us send you this Genuine 
Underwood Typewriter on 10 
Days’ Free Trial. Remember, 
if you are not thoroughiy pleased 
with it, send it back at our expense 
—and you will be obligated in no way 
whatsoever. If you decide to keep it, you 
may rent it, then—remember this—should 
you finally decide that you want to own 
it, every cent of the rental you have paid for 
six months will be applied .on the purchase 
price. Or you can buy it for cash oron easy pay 
ments fixed to suit your convenience. Nor do we 
stop here—during the vacation months of July and 
August we will not ask nor expect you to make any 
payments of any kind to us. , 


you how to operate the swift, 
simple Underwood—for 


10 Days’ FREE Trial! 


We are able to make you this offer only by con- 
centrating on ome make of typewriter — the 
known best— Underwood. You don’t even 
have to buy it at the time you get it. ‘I'ry 
it ten days free. If you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with it, send it back at our ex- 
pense. Or rent it at our low monthly 
rates. Remember, we will not expect 
nor ask you to make any rental or 
installment payments during your 
vacation months, Julyand August. 
After six months, if you decide 
to own it, every penny of 
the money you have paid for 
renting will be applied on 

the purchase price. 


Make Twice the Cost of This © 
Underwood by Extra Work 


Once you secure one of these modern Underwoods, it will not 
only enable you to do your school work easier, but it will open 
several avenues to extra money. You can make 10c to 20ca 
page typing manuscript for others, and if you have literary incli- 
nation you appreciate the fact that publishers pay scant heed to 
long-hand manuscript. In this connection, we might point out 
that never has there been such a demand for scholarly articles, 
short stories and photoplay scenarios as there is today. Almost 
daily some incident occurs in your school room that could be 
worked into a human-interest story or photoplay. We appreciat e 
your time is doubtless limited, but the time an Underwood will 
save you in your regular work may be profitably employed in the 
short story, photoplay field or otherwise. 
Why, you can earn ¢wice our low price for this Underwood 
in a month while you are still renting it! 


Thousands of Teachers 
Throughout America 


a are now using Underwoods that they rented or bought from us, 
—~10 A Because of the growing demand for Underwoods among 
f N Paes educators, we make this extraordinary offer in the 
: NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 
This advertisement appears in no other publication—it is for teachers 
solely. Read the bank letter opposite—read what other teachers say and 
while the thought is uppermost in your mind 





Hal APPLYING RENT 
ON - 
PURCHASE PRICE 
OR 


BUY 


FOR CASH OR 
ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Our Responsibility 








Designated Depositary of the United States 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 


Chicago, February 5, 1914. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
We take pleasure in saying that the Typewriter Emporium, 
of which Mr. E.W.S.Shipman is President and General Man- 
ager, has done business with us for many years, and is one 
of our most valued customers. Mr. Shipman founded the 
business almost a quarter of a century ago, and as a result 
of his efficient and progressive management, it has grown 
until it is today one of the largest of its kind in Chicago. 
The Company has ample resources at its command. Ail 
our transactions with it have been entirely satisfactory, 
and our impressions regarding it are all favorable. 
Yours very truly, 
R. M. McKINNEY, Cashier 





These books will enable you 
to operate an Underwood by 
touch, just the same as a 
person plays the piano. 
By the aid of a little practice,you will be 
able to write what you please on the 
Underwood twice as fast as you 
could write with a pen or 
pencil. Send us yourname 
and address on the 
coupon or post card 
—today. Let us 
give you full 
details of 4 
this special * 
offer No.87. 


These Two Instruction Books 


FREE 





MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


It will bring you descriptive literature, samples of Underwood typewriting, @ full explanation of our Special 


Offer to Teachers. Don’t let this opportunity pass by without at least knowing more about it. 
mail the coupon in no way obligates you to either rent or buy. 
enabling us to tell you all about the Underwood Typewriter and our Special Offer to Teachers. 


be sent by mail—no solicitors. 





34-36 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established for Over a 
Quarter of a Century! 





‘To, sign and 
We ask you to send it for the sole purpose of 
All information will 














BY A. E. PICKARD, Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Cokato, Minn. 


(This chapter is reprinted with permission of the pub- 
lishers, from ‘‘Rural Education,’’ published by Webb Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. ) 


OPE is used so much on the farm that every 
boy, at least, should know how to take care 
of it, make a splice, and tie the most com- 

mon knots. Rope is made from the fibers of 


| 


Strands 
OP 


‘asf ~~ 


Figure 35. Showing the Construction of Rope. 
Woven into Yarns, the Yarns into Strands, and the 
Strands into Rope 
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Rope Work 


several different plants, as manila, sisal, and 
common hemp, flax, cotton, jute, and cocoanut 
fiber. These fibers are twisted into yarns, the 
yarns are twisted the opposite directions into 
strands, and the strands twisted in the same 
direction as the fibers, into rope. The opposite 
twisting keeps the rope from untwisting. See 
Figure 35. 

The strength of rope depends upon the 
quality of the fiber, the number of strands, 
the workmanship, and the kind of preserv- 
atives on the fiber. The strength natu- 
rally decreases with age, wear and expo- 
sure. A safe load must be much less than 
the breaking strength, and for old ropes 
it must be a matter of good judgment. 
Rope should be kept in a dry place. If it 
gets wet, it must be stretched out straight 
to dry. A hardened rope may be made 
pliable again by boiling in soft water. 

‘‘Whipping’’ is used to prevent the 
ends from untwisting. This is done by 
putting a string under a strand of the rope 
about three inches from the end and allow- 
ing one end to hang loose. Wrap the other 
end of the string once around the rope, and 
then fold the loose end over. Continue 


The Fibers are 








four Strand 
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Three Strand 





Cable 
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wrapping the string tightly around the 
rope and string until you have wrapped 
about half way to the end of the rope. 


extends a little beyond the end of the 
rope. Wrap the string around the rope 
and ‘loop, and pull the other end until it 
draws the string under the whipping as 
far as possible. See Figures 87 and 388 
showing the operation. 

The figure eight knot is used for pre- 








Figure 36. Strands are Twisted “Left Hand” to Form Ropes and 


the Ropes are Twisted “Right Hand” to Form a Cable 


venting the strands from untwisting, and 
for forming a hand-hold at the end of the 
rope or at any point between the ends. In 




















making it form a bight as shown in Figure 
39, then move the end as shown by the 
arrow in Figure 39 until it is in the posi- 
tion shown in Figure 40. Draw it up tight. 

The overhand knot is used for the same 
purpose as the figure eight knot and is 
made by forming a bight through which 
the end of the rope is passed. The loose 
knot is shown in Figure 41. 

The square knot is used for tying rope 
securely together. The knot may be tied 
by studying the illustrations. Cross the 








Figure 37. Whipping or Wrapping the End of a Rope, Showing the 


First Three Steps in the Process 

















Figure 38. The Final Steps in Whipping 


ropes as shown in Figure 42. Move end 
B as shown by the arrow until it is in the 
position shown in Figure 48. Move ends A and 
B as shown by the arrows until they are in the 
position shown in Figure 44. Besure the proper 








Figure 39. Forming the “Bight” or Loop for a 
Figure Eight Knot 








Fold the loose end back to form a loop that — 
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The Overhand Knot before Draw- 
ing Tight 


Figure 41. 
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Figure 45. End B Brought Under to Complete 
the Knot 
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Figure 46. Pulling the Square Knot Tight 
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Figure 47. The Granny Knot. A Poor Knot. 
Note the Difference Between It and the 
Square Knot 


end is nearest you at the point of crossing 
in the right hand. Move end B, as shown 
by the arrow, until it is in the position 
shown in Figure 45, and draw up tight as 
shown in Figure 46. Both parts of one rope 
should be in front of or behind the other, 















Figure 48. The Bread-Box Enot. Similar to 
the Square Knot but Apt to Slip 


as shown at points C and D in Figure 45, 
not as shown at points E and F of the granny 
knot in Figure 47. 

The granny knot, shown in Figure 47, is 
of very little use and tends to slip under a 
pull. It is tied only by those who do not 

















Figure 49. Starting the Slip Knot 





























Figure 51. The Point B in Figure 50 has been 
Passed through the Loop 

















Figure 52. The Finished Slip Knot 





know the difference between it and the square 
knot. 

The bread-box knot, shown in Figure 48, 
looks very much like the square knot, but it 
is likely to slip. The difference in the fin- 
ished knot is in the positions of the ends A 
and B, as can be seen in comparing Figures 
45 and 48. 

The slip knot is used when a loop is wanted 
that will slip up tight around an object. 
There are four steps in tying it. Hoid the 
rope as shown in Figure 49. Move the right 
hand so t’.at point A moves as shown by the 
arrow in Figure 49, thus forming a round 
turn in the left ‘iand as shown in Figure 50, 
and allow the right hand to slip on the rope 
to point B. Move the right hand so that 
pcint B moves, as shown by the arrow, to 
tae position shown in Figure 51. Draw the 
everhand knot that has been formed up 
tight and the finished knot should appear as 
shown in Figure 52. 

The slip knot and half hitch make a com- 
bination that form a permanent loop that will 
not slip. Tie a slip knot by the method 
shown in Figures 49 to 52, except that you 
start with the short end held in the right 
hand and the long part in the left hand. The 
slip knot is shown in Figure 538. Move end 
A as shown by the arrow. A half hitch is 

















Figure 53. Beginning the Slip Knot and Half 
Hitch 
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Figure 54. The Half Hitch Added 
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Figure 55. Completed by Drawing Up Tight 





thus made around the long end as shown in 
Figure 54. Complete the knot by drawing 
up tight as shown in Figure 55. 

The double bowline is used when a loop is 
wanted between the ends of a rope that will 
not pull tight or slip.- It is tied as follows: 
Grasp the rope as shown in Figure 56. Tie 
an overhand knot as shown in Figure 57. 
Fold loop A back over the overhand knot as 
shown by the arrow, and then grasp the knot 
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with the left hand exactly at point B as 
shown in Figures 57 and 58. Hold the double 
bight securely in the left hand and draw that 
part of the rope which forms loop A through 
the double bight, as shown by the arrow in 
































The Second Step, or Overhand 
Knot 


Figure 57. 

















Figure 58. Loop A Folded Back as Shown by 
Arrow in Figure 57 


em . 


Figure 59. The Final Step of the Bowline Knot 














Figure 59. This knot may be tied through a 
loose ring. 

For splices and other knots see various 
bulletins and special books on this subject. 

The block and tackle is used for lifting 
heavy loads. The more ropes in the ‘‘tackle’’ 
the greater the weight that can be lifted 
with a given power. Figures 60 and 61 


(Continued on page 70) 























Figure 61. Showing An- 


Figure 60. Simple 
other Form of Block 


“Block and Tackle” 
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Strategic Positions of Commercial Centers 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, 8B. S., Medel School, Shanter College, New York City 


are those which give frequent 
utterance to the ‘‘why’’ ques- 
tion. Perhaps some of us have 
recollections of asking such 
questions when we were chil- 
dren, but how often our natural desire to know 
the reasons for things was promptly smoth- 
ered by the reply, ‘‘Oh, it just happened that 
way, that’s all!’’? Our present effort, how- 
ever, is to encourage children to recognize that 
there is a ‘‘why’’ in geography, and to find 
it if possible. 

Pupils in seventh and eighth grades, per- 
haps even lower, may begin to set problems 
for themselves. I can think of few projects 
they might initiate which would be of greater 
value than a study of the conditions, geo- 
graphical, historical or other, which have re- 
sulted in the development of the important 
commercial centers of the world. In locali- 
ties far from large cities, a study of the near- 

















Harbor of Dieppe 


This harbor has been artificial!y improved so as to 

provide large, sheltered anchorage, protection from 

waves and drifting sands. Naturally good as regards 
access to interior and never closed by ice. 


confusion of terms later: commercial city (or 
center); seaport; harbor. Every commercial 
city, evidently, is not a seaport. Every sea- 

port has not started on a nat- 
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Docks at Buenos Aires 


Situated at the head of the La Plata estuary, this city has a modern 
system of docks accommodating many large ocean steamers. 


est local trade center would be profitable. In 
fact, that subject is now generally taken up 
in town, county or state geography. 

The value of this entire work lies chiefly in 
what the pupil does for himself, but as the 
teacher must have in mind certain definite 
facts and principles, by which to direct and 
judge the pupil’s work, I have planned the 
following as an aid to myself, using part as a 
summary for pupils to insert in their note 
books. 

The meanings of the following words must 
be understood in order that there may be no 


Fig. [. 


a Montevideo 
bd. La Plate ‘ 
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urally good harbor. Likewise 
every so-called good harbor 
does not possess a great sea- 
port. Good anchorage can be 
provided artificially, but a 
productive back country, and 
ready access thereto, are es- 
sential to the development of 
seaports. The fjords of Nor- 
way are splendid harbors, 
but that country is not noted 
for commercial cities of first 
rank. On the other hand, 
the south shore of the North 
Sea presents few naturally 
deep harbors, yet the great- 
est seaports of Europe are 
situated along that coast. 

Because freight can be carried more cheaply 
by water than by land, an 


The Parana River, the principal tributary 
of the La Plata, is being deepened so that 
ocean vessels may travel nearly two hundred 
miles farther inland. Wherever ocean navi- 
gation stops, that will be an important spot, 
and thus the city of Rosario, so situated, has 
arapidly growing commerce. . Here, river and 
railroad traffic meet deep sea trade. Thesame 
is true also of Yonkers, N. Y. That city, at 
the head of ocean navigation on the Hudson, 
suffers by comparison with her great neigh- 
bor, but her trade is by no means insignifi- 
cant. Produce brought down by canal boats 
and other craft from the Mohawk and upper 
Hudson valleys, sugar and other local produc- 
tions, are all shipped to distant ports from the 
Yonkers wharves. 

Cities situated upon small but deep and pro- 





tected bays are sure to grow in importance, 
provided access to the interior is open. Ex- 
amples: New York, Naples, San Francisco, 
A celta is naturally a distinct obstacle to 
commercial development, but as products of 





effort is made to send goods 
as far as possible by water, 
and thus to shorten the dis- 
tance for railroad transporta- 
tion. In Fig. 1, representing 
the La Plata estuary,, which 
place best meets this require- 
ment? 

Using a and ¢ respectively 
as centers, describe an are 
through the land area back 
of each. Point a is at an 
angle of 90° with respect to 
the back country; ¢ at an 
angle of about 180°. (Fig. 
2.) Note therefore the great- 
er land area from which 
Buenos Aires draws trade 
without duplication of any 
route and with little conges- 
tion. This exercise shows 
why that city, near the head 
of the estuary, is more impor- 
tant commercially than either 
La Plata or Montevideo. 
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Docks at Bremen 
For centuries Bremen has been an important center for foreign com- 


The German government, at great expense, has dredged and 
deepened the River Weser so that the great trade carriers of to-day may 
dock here, at a distance of over fifty miles from the open sea. 
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the back country must reach the sea- 
board, a trade center is likely to 
spring up at one of two places: (1) at 
or near the head of the delta, e. g., 
Cairo; (2) on or near the principal 
distributary, e. g., Alexandria, Cal- 
cutta. Much depends upon govern- 
ment activity in keeping open achan- 
nel deep enough for large vessels. 
In the case of our own greatest river, 
the care of one distributary opened 
up nearly seventy-five miles of addi- 
tional waterway, thereby making 
New Orleans a seaport as well as a 
riverport. 

The growth of cities at the lowest 
falls or rapids on a river is due to 
two forces. Undoubtedly the water- 
power available for manufacturing purposes 
contributes most, but as river navigation usu- 
ally stops at such places, we find that they are 
important shipping centers also. Trenton, 
Troy, Minneapolis and Hartford are examples 
of such cities. 

Even in Indian days, portages were widely 
known. Their importance was recognized 
when the great campaigns of the French and 
Indian War were planned. Buffalo, an ob- 
jective point at that time, to-day owes much 
of its greatness to Niagara Falls. A water 
route of nearly two thousand miles ends there. 
The unloading of goods, and change of method 
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topography or some other influence 
compels the crossing of railroad lines. 
In Europe railroads have a tendency 
to.converge where cities have already 
been established in accordance with 
the exigencies of ancient or medi- 
aeval warfare or trade. Many points 
of strategic importance during feudal 
times are quite as well situated for 
modern commerce, for example, 
Munich and Nuremberg, Basle and 
other Rhine cities. In sections of 
our own country, however, the com- 
ing of the railroad preceded any great 








Harbor cf Honolulu 


Honolulu, situated on an island in the middle of the Pacifie Ocean, is the 
stopping place for many vessels engaged in the trans-Pacifie trade. 


of transportation, has resulted in the growth 
of a city which gained only additional impor- 
tance with the opening of the Erie Canal. 
Buffalo owes more to the necessity created by 
the Falls than to the Canal. 

Like a country store, situated at the cross- 
roads where it commands traffic from several 
directions, Honolulu stand at the crossroads 
of the Pacific. The exchanging of cargoes, 
the coaling of vessls, etc., have given to that 
city, as well as to Singapore and some others, 
a commercial rank they would hardly have 
gained otherwise. Similarly, on land, we find 
important trade centers situated where the 


industrial growth. We have as a re- 
sult such trade centers as Chicago, 
where railroads from the fertile 
plains of Minnesota and Dakota con- 
verge in passing around Lake Michigan; 
Denver, in front of the great Rocky Mountain 
gap through which the builders of one great 
continental railroad chose to run their line, 
Atlanta, at the bend around the southern Ap- 
palachians. Kansas City and Indianapolis 
are also important junction cities, and any 
railroad map will disclose many others. 

The junction of valleys through which 
passes either railroad or river trade is a well- 
recognized strategic point. Kansas City, 
Albany, Pittsburgh, etc., belong to this class. 

I have given most of my attention to Ameri- 


(Continued on page 


The Story of Jeanne of Domremy 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY, Author of ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,’’ 


UR fairy tree was never so beautiful.’’ 
Catherine hung another garland of 
wild flowers that she had just made 
on one of the lower branches of the old beech. 
Then she stood at a distance, her brown hands 
clasped over her smock, to look at the beauti- 
ful work of her hands. 

‘‘Now that the fairy tree is decorated we 
may sit under it and eat our cakes,’’ said 
Jacques. ‘‘Come on, Pierre; open the basket,”’ 
and the two little French boys motioned to 
Catherine to join them as they seated them- 
selves for their feast beneath the wide spread- 
ing branches of the tree. For a while there 
was no sound except the whispering of the 
wind in the branches. 

It was five centuries ago in France, and 
Pierre and Jacques and Catherine were chil- 
dren of the little village of Domremy in the 
province of Lorraine. Everyone, children and 
grown-ups, for miles about on the country- 
side, knew about the fairy tree. Theold beech 
had stood for many years on the banks of the 
river Meuse, holding, so the peasants believed, 
the shapes of fairies in its shadows, and the 
messages of the unseen in its singing branches. 
They had done everything they could to make 
it beautiful; there was a fountain at its base, 
and the children at holiday time made wreaths 
of flowers to trim its branches and sat be- 
neath it to eat their feast of sweets. It had 
come about that they were called the Children 
of the Tree. They talked about it now as they 
cast timid glances beyond the tree to the dim 
forest of oaks so short a distance ahead. 
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‘‘Do you suppose she will come today?’’ 
Catherine whispered. 

‘‘Who?’’ asked Pierre. 

‘*Pierre doesn’t know; he was too small to 
come here with us on the last holiday,’’ 
Jacques said. ‘‘They say that some day when 
we have trimmed the fairy tree as we have 
to-day and sit under it, waiting, a strange 
thing will happen. A fairy child will come 
through the wood, straight to us, and she will 
do wonders.”’ 

“Oh, if we only might see her!”’ 
said, her dark eyes shining. 

‘Coming out of the wood,’’ Pierre added. 

As if it were in answer to the children’s 
wishes, the branches of the trees parted. 
The leaves rustled, and they heard footsteps 
along the forest path. They rose to their feet, 
startled. 

“‘She is coming!’’ they cried, as a little girl 
of their own age came slowly from out of the 
shadows and stood in the sunlight beside the 
fairy tree. She was a peasant child as they 
were. She wore a coarse smock and wooden 
shoes and she carried a shepherd’s crook in 
her hand. But her eyes were full of a deep 
longing and she held her little head very high, 
her hair streaming out behind her like a veil. 

‘‘T had adream,’’ she said. ‘‘It came tome 
when I was tending the sheep on the hillside. 
I shall not always be in Domremy. This is 


Catherine 


my secret, and I am telling it to you because 
I love you all, and you have been my playmates. 
Our heautiful France needs me and she will 


The 


call me soon to #0 away to help her. 


‘‘Firelight Stories,’’ 





‘Songs of Happiness, ’ etc. 

foes of France must be conquered, and I shall 
help so that the Dauphin may be crowned at 
Rheims. When he is crowned I shall be there. 
I must leave you to help my country.”’ 

For asecond the children were silent; awed, 
surprised, and wondering. Then a ripple of 
laughter came from the lips of the gay little 
Catherine. 

** Jeanne Romee!”’ she laughed. ‘‘The little 
shepherd girl of Domremy—-not the fairy child 
at all! And she thinks that she is going to 
save her country; that was a silly kind of a 
dream !’’ 

The others laughed too, for they all knew 
Jeanne. They had gone to school with her, 
and watched her tend the little ones at home, 
and left her to play when she must tend the 
flock of sheep. Jeanne never had much time 
for play. She knew a great deal about the 
birds and the flowers and the trees, and some- 
times when she was alone with the sheep she 
thought that she heard voices calling to her 
to go to help her stricken country. But 
everyone laughed at Jeanne and now she sel- 
dom spoke of the voices. The children’s 
laughter hurt her. They gathered up the 
fragments of their feast, and ran off home, 
leaving Jeanne alone. 

She stood a moment, looking off into the dis- 
tance. Asshe didso, the blue river, the white 
clouds, and the tree with its garlands of flow- 
ers seemed to melt away, and she saw a pic- 
ture instead. She saw a warrior maiden, all 
in white armor, and riding on a white charger. 
She carried a floating white banner, and she 
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was riding to lead the armies of the Dauphin 
to triumph over their English foes. Then, as 
quickly as it had come, the vision was gone. 
Jeanne could hear the echoes of the children’s 
laughter. She lowered her gaze to the ground, 
and started slowly to the little cottage on the 
edge of the wood where she lived. There 
were her sheep to tend, and the spinning: to 
do, and much besides to help her mother. 

The peaceful life of the little girl at Dom- 
remy was soon broken. There came a storm 
of war, for the English were fighting in 
France. The distress came as far as the peace- 
ful little village on the Meuse, and thousands 
of wounded and outcasts passed the door of 
Jeanne’s cottage. Jeanne was 
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The sheep had a new shepherdess, and the 
wishing tree stood lonely on the edge of the 
wood, holding the children’s faded garlands 
on its branches. Catherine and Jacques and 
Pierre were older now, and they were all to 
go to Rheims for the coronation. They had 
heard rumors of this strange white warrior 
maid. How they hoped that they might see 
her! 

It was a fair spring morning, and there 
were great crowds of people come to Rheims 
to see the Dauphin ascend the throne. They 
gathered in the open place in front of the 
cathedral of Rheims and it seemed to the 
young people from Domremy that they had 
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and her path was strewn with flowers, 
Jeanne was as gentle as she had been when 
she tended her sheep on the hills of Domremy. 

As they watched her triumphal entry into 
Rheims, the children remembered the little 
figure that had stood before them under the 
wishing tree. They could hear again her 
words: ‘‘I am telling my secret to you be- 
cause I love you. I shall help France so that 
the Dauphin may be crowned at Rheims. 
When he is crowned I shall be there. I must 
leave you to help my country. ’”’ 

The children thought, too, of Jeanne’s 
patience in giving up her play time to help at 
home, and of her gentleness with the sheep. 

‘Come home; come home 
«= with us to Domremy,Jeanne!’’ 





older now and could do much 





to help them. She nursedthe |{(@E 
wounded and fed the hungry Wo a 
and gave up her own bed to yyy: 
those who had none. And N | 
many times she saw again the At) 
vision of the warrior maid in UU 
white armor, riding on the Vy, 
great charger and leading the Rk 
army of the French to victory. 
At last Jeanne made up her 
mind that her dream must 
come true. N (4 
‘“‘T must go to the King,”’ My ; 
she told her parents. ‘‘I may f | 
die, but I must go.” So she |W vl 
left the quiet little village and |, | 
her sheep. The captain of her N 
village was a rough man, but 
he went with the girl to the | 
court of France, dnd he led her / 
by the hand into the presence 
of the Dauphin, the eldest son Lay 
of the King of France. {| [ 
‘*‘My Heavenly Father sends (| 
me to tell you that you shall be ANC 
crowned at Rheims,’’ she said i a 
as she knelt before him. ‘‘I \4 
am come to help you.’’ [ [ 
The Dauphin was so touched AN 
by her earnestness that he gave | 
orders she should be allowed to i} ie 
doasshe wished. She was giv- r\NI 
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they cried. ‘‘We want you; 
and your work is done now.’’ 

But the warrior maid did 
not return, although she was 
lonely for the sound of the 
river at home and the whir of 
her spinning wheel. There 
was a longer road ahead of 
her than the flower strewn one 
she was taking now to the 
coronation. No matter how 
much she wished to, she would 
not go home. 

The King of France still 
needed her, so Jeanne went 
on leading the soldiers, until 
there came a time when she 
fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. They believed that if 
the French army had to march 
without Jeanne d’Arc it 
would soon be defeated. So 
the English condemned Jeanne 
to death. 

They burned the warrior 
maid in the market place of 
Rouen, and she met death very 
bravely, just as she had been 
brave about everything else 
all her life. Watching her in 
the flames, with her patient 
face lifted up to the sky, even 
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en a suit of shining white ar- M her enemies were frightened. 
mor, anda great white charger fm . ) ‘*‘We have burned a saint, ’’ 
like the one she had seen in her \| ean i en aE Ad they said. ‘‘We shall be 
dream. She carried a white |f{|\Fo nq PULL PLL Peri Lili Li LiL Ls lost. ”” And this was quite 

ar ae 7 true. * After Jeanne d’Are’s 





banner and rode at the head 
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death, England met with no 











of the army. It seemed tothe 
soldiers that Jeanne had really 
been sent from Heaven to help 
them. Following the white 
warrior maid who was at their head, they 
fought like madmen. They battled as they 
never had before; they had lost all fear. 
Jeanne d’Arc, as she was now called, rode at 
their head like a flying angel and nothing hurt 
her, and she did not know any fear. 

Seeing her, the English were terrified, for 
they, too, thought that Jeanne d’Are could 
not be of the earth, but was an angel, leading 
the French to victory. The English fell back 
in fear, and the French burst through their 
lines. Again and again the English were 


defeated. Jeanne led the French army to 
Rheims, for the crowning of the Dauphin as 
King of France. 

Everyone had missed Jeanne at Domremy. 





Anna Vaughn Hyatt 


Statue of Jeanne d’Arc on Riverside Drive, New York City 


never seen so many people before in all their 
lives. 

There was a great quiet at last, and a pro- 
cession entered the square and moved slowly 
toward the cathedral. The musicians came 
first, and then bands of children dressed in 
white and holding branches in their hands. 
There were soldiers next, and heralds, and 
officers of state in their splendid robes, and 
knights, and noblemen, and choir boys. 

Last, the children of Domremy saw Jeanne! 

She was very wonderful to see in her steel 
armor and riding her great white horse. Her 
banner was embroidered with the lilies of 
her beautiful France, the country she had 
saved. Although she rode next the Dauphin, 


more successes in France. 
They lost on every side, until, 
at the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War, Calais was the only place 
in France that was left in the hands of the i 
English. 

All France and all the world remembers — 
this warrior maid of long ago. Her statue 
stands in the market place of Rouen, and 
another has lately been erected on Riverside 
Drive, in our own great city of New York. 
We can see her painted by a great artist, us 
she stands at Domremy among her sheep and 
listening to the voices. The river Meuse, 
flowing between its woods, whispers Jeanne’s 
name. And the little shepherd girl lives 
again in the hearts of all children who are 
patient and kind at home, and who make 
their dreams of bravery come true. 
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Problems Taken from Standard Newspapers and Magazines 


BY MARIA D. GRAHAM, Head of the Department of Mathematics, East Carolina Teachers’ Training School 


® ‘ 


HEN there is a dearth of interesting problems growing 

out of the community life of the child, the wide awake 

teacher can fall back upon vital figures found in articles and 

reports in recent newspapers and magazines. In this 

paper I hope to show such teachers how they can make their 

arithmetic teaching function and at the same time be more 
interesting by making live problems from such sources. 

Newspapers contain much interesting information, and 
the interpretation of problems formulated from this true 
data, together with the solution of such problems, stimulates 
thought and develops reasoning power far more than the 
interpretation and the solution of dead problems in bools, 
however puzzling they may be. Real thinking comes when 
one tackles problems full of interest to one’s self. 

The problems given below were culled from a few news- 
papers and magazines issued during a few weeks’ time. 
They are varied in order to show teachers that they can find 
something that will appeal to the interest of all pupils in 
each of the elementary grades. They deal, for the most 


that teachers begin with material furnished by town, — 
and state a as these provide information of muc 
keener local interest. 

Pupils should be taught to read properly papers and mag- 
azines as well as books. No school library is worthy of the 
name that does not afford as reading matter good daily and 
weekly papers and a few high class magazines. The best 
and most helpful articles are oftentimes those dealing with 
figures, and yet the average person will skip such articles 
unless he is taught to read them properly. After having had 


‘some training along this line, he finds these as interesting 


reading matter as any other and far more instructive. 

Have the pupils collect for themselves material for prob- 
lems and formulate the problems. They should make the 
problems and then solve them before Necpes | them to the 
class for solution. This affords excellent training in English 
as well as in arithmetic. Clear, terse language 1s essential. 
The average child is thus brought to a keen realization of the 
fact that problem solving consists in finding out unknown 





part, with items of national interest. 


The annual death roll of little children under 
two years old in the United States is around 
800,000. (a) If 2 of them die from prevent- 
able diseases, how many die from preventable 
diseases? (b) What per cent? 





2. (a) If a certain State Board of Health in 
1916 conducted a summer anti-typhoid cam- 
paign in twelve counties witha total of 52,000 
people taking thé inoculation treatment, which 
was 13% of the population, find the popula- 
tion. (b) If 25% fewer people died asa re- 
sult, and there were 43 fewer deaths than in 
1915, how many deaths were there from ty- 
phoid in the 12 counties in 1915? 





3. If the new tonnage economy practiced 
by the Post Office Department of the United 
States means a saving of 175,000 pounds per 
day, ata cost for mailing of 2c per pound, 
what is the saving per year? 





4, If 22,000,000 persons in round numbers 
were enrolled in educational institutions in 
the United States in 1914, and 19,600,000 of 
these were in the elementary schools, (a) 
what decimal part was enrolled in elementary 
schools? (b) What per cent was enrolled in 
secondary schools? 





5. (a) The teachers for the 22,000,000 num- 
bered 700,000; find the average number of 
pupils per teacher? (b) The cost of education 
was approximately $750,000,000. Find the 
average cost per pupil. (c) This amount is 
somewhat less than } the nation’s annual ex- 
penditure for alcoholic liquors. Find the ap- 
proximate expenditure of the nation per year 
for alcoholic liquors. 





6. If the illiterate persons in the United 
States were arranged in a double line of 
march at intervals of 3 feet, they would ex- 
tend over a distance of 1500 miles. How 
many illiterates are there in the United 
States? 


I suggest, however, 


7. A recent report on crop estimates gives 
the following: 


1916 1915 
(a) wheat | bushels| 654, 000, 000 1,012,000, 000 
(b) corn 5 2,777,000, 000 8,055, 000, 000 
(ec) oats 1,274,000, 000 1,540,000, 000 
(d) barley 195,000, 000 237,000,000 
(e) potatoes 364,000, 000 359,000,000 
(f) tobacco |pounds} 1, 197,000, 000 1,061, 000, 000 
(g) cotton [bales| 11,800,000 11,191,820 


Find the per cent of increase or decrease in 
the estimate of each crop for 1916 in compari- 
son with 1915. 





8. The value of our manufactured products 
has increased $9,400,000,000 since 1912, an in- 
crease of 41.2%. (a) Find the value of our 
manufactured products in 1912. Of this in- 
crease $480,000,000 was on munitions. (b) 
What per cent was on munitions? 





9, If the cost to haul a ton a mile on the 
average country road is 28e and the cost to 
haul a ton a mile on improved road is 13¢, how 
much is lost in hauling 150 (500 pound) bales 
of cotton 12 miles over the average country 
road‘ 





10. A man in September, 1916, picked 3550 
pounds of ‘seed cotton from 22 acres. (a) If 
that was % of the total yield, how many 500 
pound bales of lint cotton did he get from the 
22. acres? (1200 pounds of seed cotton yield 500 
pounds of lint.) If a normal yield from that 
field should be 20 bales, the 1916 crop was 
what per cent below normal? 





11. (a) If a gin handles 1200 bales of cotton 
in a season, find the gross income to the own- 
ers of the gin @ $2.25 per bale. (b) If a man 
buys + interest in this gin for $2000 @ 6% in- 
terest, and at the end of each season is able 


to pay $500 on the principal, in how many sea-. 


sons can he pay for his part of the gin? (¢) If 
the first season, after having paid his part of 
th» expenses, he was able to pay $500 on the 
principal, the interest on the principal and 


facts from known facts. 


had in addition $50 in the bank and 2 tons of 
cotton seed at $30 per ton, find his net income 
that season from the gin. (d) If he received 
1 gross income from the gin and paid } of the 
running expenses, find the total running ex- 
penses of the gin that season. 





12. The total Appropriation Bills of the 64th 
Congress amounted to $1,637,583,682. Of this 
amount, 


$655,000,000 was for Defense Measures. 

$322,937,679 ‘‘ ‘* the Post Office Department. 

$158,065,000 ‘‘ ‘* Pensions. 

$ 24,948,855 ‘* ‘* the Agricultural Department. 

$ 6,100,000 ‘* ‘* Rural Credits. 

(a) What part of the total appropriation is 
to go for these five items? (b) What part for 
defense alone? (c) What part for pensions? 





13. The total war strength of our militia 
should be 248,014; the total recent enlistment 
was only 135,453; about 100,000 men were ac- 
tually able to answer the call. (a) What per 
cent was total enlistment below what total 
war strength should be? (b) What per cent of 
enlisted men were rejected or discharged? (c) 
The number that was actually able to answer 
the call was what per cent below what total 
war strength should be? 





14, If the standard weight of one dozen eggs 
is one pound and one-half, and eggs are sell- 
ing at 40c a dozen, (a) find in ounces the aver- 
age weight of an egg. (b) Find the value per 
pound. 





15. If a farmer is considering selling corn 
at $1 per bushel and buying wheat shorts at 
$36 per ton, for the purpose of feeding hogs, 
(a) not considering the difference in food 
values, does he gain or lose and how much per 
bushel? (56 pounds of corn to the bushel.) (b) 
If shorts are worth 10 per cent more for feed- 
ing hogs, does he gain or lose and how much 
on 36 bushels of corn? . 


(Solutions given on page 75) 
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January Number and Seat Work Stories 


WINTER FUN 

It was a beautiful cold day in Jan- 
uary, and the boys and girls were 
having a fine time sliding down hill. 
They took their sleds to the top of the 
hill, and away they went down the 
snowy track and far over the field. 
There were twelve children, and they 
went down the hill three on a sled. 
How many sleds were there? 

Draw a picture of the number of sleds 
with three children on each. 

MARIAN’S WINTER GARDEN 

Marian’s mother gave her four 
plants for her own to take care of 
during the cold winter. Marian took 
such good care of them that they 
were full of blossoms, and the bay- 
window where she kept them looked 
like a summer-garden when the sun 
shone and made shadows on the floor. 
One of Marian’s plants had_ three 
blossoms, the second twice as many 
as the first, the third five blossoms 
and the fourth four blossoms. How 
many blossoms did Marian have? 

Use toothpicks or paper cuttings for the 
blossoms and work out with them. 

THE SNOWBALLS 

Tom and Harry were making a 
snow fort. When the fort was fin- 
ished, they made snowballs and piled 
them up like cannon balls, five in a 
pile. They had four piles. How 
many balls did they make? If Tom 
made half of them, how many did 
Harry make? If Harry made thir- 
teen, how many did Tom make? 

Use beans, corn or buttons for the snow- 
balls, and lay them on the desk in four 
groups of five each. 





THE NEW YEAR’S PARTY 
Amy was invited toa party on New 
Year’s Day. It was Dolly’s party. 
Dolly sent Amy a pretty little invita- 
tion written on pink paper. The in- 


_vitation said, ‘‘Please come to my 


party at three o’clock on New Year’s 
Day.” Amy cut a round piece of 
paper and made a clock face. Then 
she made clock hands that pointed to 
three o’clock. Can you make a clock 
face? Can you make the hands say 
three o’clock? 


THE BUSY HELPERS 
Stella belonged to ‘‘The Busy Help- 
ers.” This was a society of little 
girls who worked for poor people and 
helped everyone that they could. On 
McKinley’s Birthday, the twenty- 
ninth of January, these little girls 
sold carnations in a store down-town. 
They sold them for five cents apiece. 
At the end of the first hour Stella had 
thirty cents in her box. How many 
carnations did she sell? 
Use corn to represent the thirty cents 
and arrange it in groups of fives. 


PLAYING SCHOOL 
Flora, Kate, and Jim were playing 


school. Flora said, ‘‘I shall be the 
teacher. We shall have our number 
class. I shall give you some buttons 


to count with. You will all sit by the 
table and count. This, Kate, is your 
work. If aman can buy one apple 
for three cents, how much will he 
have to pay for four apples? 

“This is your work, Jim. A girl 
bought two quarts of milk. She paid 
fourteen cents for the two quarts. 


How much did she pay for one 
quart?” 

Kate and Jim worked these prob- 
lems. Can you? 
THE ESKIMO BOYS AND THEIR DOGS 

Tusook and Amook are two Es- 
kimo boys. They have many dogs. 
These dog's draw the sleds of the Es- 
kimos over the ice and snow. An Es- 
kimo is rich if he has many dogs. 
Tusook has fourteen dogs and Amook 
has sixteen. How many more dogs 
has Amook than Tusook? How many 
dogs have both? If Amook sells four 
of his dogs, how many has he left? 

Use horse-chestnuts, corn or beans, and 
count on the desks. 

THE SEAL HUNT 

One day there was great excitement 
in the Eskimo village. All the men 
were going out on the ice-fields to 
hunt seals. There were many seals 
on the ice-fields that day. At night 
they brought the seals home. One 
man killed five, another seven, a 
third man eight, a fourth man five, 
a fifth nine, and a sixth eight. How 
many seals did they all bring home? 

Use corn and beans or sticks to count 
with. 

THE ESKIMO HOUSE 

The Eskimo lives far away in the 
North. He lives in a house made of 
snow. Some of the houses are made 
in three parts. Each part is like half 
a ball. How many parts are there in 
four Eskimo houses, each hcuse being 
made up of three parts? 

Cut three half-circles of paper. Lap over 


each other and paste for one house. Make 
the four houses and count the parts. 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words 


Educative Seat Work 


of the lower rhyme and let pupils 
take turns in matching them with the complete rhyme. ‘Teachers may provide additional script copies of the rhyme and the separate words. 
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The walrus huge lives in the sea, 
Men get his tusks for ivory. 








The walrus huge _ lives in_ the © sea, 


his tusks for 


Men 


get ivory. 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


f°" convenience we have used initials in the com- 
mands for the various positions. These initials 
were explained in the October and November issues, 
but we repeat the explanation of those used this 
month for the benefit of new subscribers. 
F. A. B.—F. Means ‘‘Fold arms backward—fold. ”’ 
H. O. H. —P. Pe ‘*Hands on hips 


HEAD, TRUNK, LEG AND MARCHING 
EXERCISES FOR THIRD, FOURTH, 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 

Execute all trunk exercises slowly. 

F. A. B.—F. 

Evercise 1—Bend head forward and body 
forward in alternation, in four counts. Re- 
Fight counts. 

Exercise 2— Bend 
head backward and 
body backward in 
alternation, in four 
counts. Repeat two 
times. 

Kvercise 3 — Bend 
head to left and body 
to left in alternation, 
in four counts. Re- 
peat four times. 

Lawercise 4— Bend 
head to right and 
body right in alter- 
nation, in four counts. 
Repeat four times. 

H. O. H.—P. 

Levercise 5 — Swing 
left leg directly forward, 1. Swing leg back- 
ward (keeping body firm), 2. Swing forward, 
3. Heels together, 4. Repeat two times. 

In swinging or raising leg exercises, count 
slowly, maintaining a good poise. ) 

Exercise 6—Same exercise as the preceding 
only with right leg. Two times. 

Exercise 7—Alternate Exercises 5 
Four times. 

Exercise 8—Swing left leg forward, 1. Raise 
knee (toes pointing downward), 2. Leg for- 
ward, 3. Heels together, 4. Repeat two times. 

Exercise 9—Same exercise as the preceding 
only with right leg. Two times. 

Exercise 10—Alternate Exercises 8 and 9. 
Four times. 

Exercise 11—Mark time, 1, 2. (“Mark time’’ 
means march in place; that is, to raise the 
left and right foot forward, alternately, in two 
counts. The toes with each step point down- 
ard. Always begin with the left foot.) The 
command ‘‘Halt’’ is given at the right foot, 
and then one step more is executed with the 
left, to bring it into position of ‘‘attention.’’ 

Exercise 12—Mark time thirty-two times. 
The carriage of the body while marching 
should be faultless. It is a fine effect when 
children march forward and backward on per- 
fect lines. These steps can be reversed and 
directed backward. This makes practice up 
and down the aisles easy and possible while 
the schoo! faces front. ) 

Evercise 13—OQOne step forward: Left (right) 
—march, 1, 2. 


-place.”’ 


peat two times, 














Figure I 


and 6. 
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Exercise 14—One step backward. Left 
(right)—march, 1, 2. 

(Marching exercises, executed in any direc- 
tion, begin with the left foot, unless other- 
wise directed. When stepping on the left 
foot the weight is on that foot, when stepping 
on the right foot, the weight is on the right. 
In marching backward, the left foot is placed 
backward on 1. The right follows on 2, and 
heels are brought together. In the following 
exercises where the pupils march four steps, 
they do not halt on 4, which would leave them 
with right foot advanced, but with the com- 
mand ‘‘Halt’’ on 4 they bring up the rear foot 
(left) on an additional count, and come to ‘‘at- 
tention’”’ with feet together. ) 

Exercise 15—Four steps forward. Forward 
with left, 1. Forward with right, 2. For- 
ward with left, 3. Close with right, 4. 
March, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Lvercise 16—Three steps backward. March, 
1, 2,3,4. (On count 1, left foot steps to rear; 
on 2, the right; on 3, the left; on 4, the right, 
and bring heels together.) Repeat marching 
exercise 4 times. 

MARCHING EXERCISES WITH ARM 
MOVEMENTS FOR THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES 

H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 1—Forward—march, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Arms forward, 5. Hands on hips, 6. Arms 
forward, 7. Hands on hips, 8. 

Kwercise 2—Backward—march, 1, 2, 23, 4. 
Arms forward, 5. Hands on hips, 6. Arms 
forward, 7. Hands on hips, &. 

Exercise 3—Forward—march, 1, 2, 38, 4. 
Arms sideways—raise, 5. Hands on hips, 6. 
Arms sideways, 7. Hands on hips, 8. 

Exercise 4—Backward—march, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Arms sideways—raise, 5. Hands on hips, 6. 
Arms sideways, 7. Hands on hips, 8. 
MARCHING WITH ARM EXERCISES FOR 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 1.--Forward—march, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Raise arms forward, 5. Arms overhead, 6. 
Arms forward, 7. Position, 8. 

Exercise 2—Backward—march, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Raise arms forward, 5. Arms overhead, 6. 
Arms forward, 7. Position, 8. 











Figure Il 


Exercise 3—March forward, 1, 2, 3, 4. Arms 
sideways, 5. Arms overhead in circle, 6. Arms 
sideways, 7. Position, 8. 


HEAD, TRUNK, LEG AND MARCHING 
EXERCISES 

Exercise 4—Backward—march, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Arms sideways, 5. Arms overhead in circle, 
6. Arms sideways, 7. Position, 8. 

‘A stride’’ is a trifle longer step forward, 
backward or sideward than an ordinary walk- 
ing step. Ina stride the knees are rigid. 

Exercise 1—Stride left and raise arms side- 
ward, shoulder high, 1. Bend to left (with- 
out bending knees; that is, bending from 
waist) and arms diagonally sideways, 2. 








Figure III 


Erect position, arms sideways, 3. Position, 4. 
tepeat. Eight counts. 

Lwercise 2—Same exercise as the preceding 
“wid toward right. Eight counts. (Figure 


Jwercise J—Alternate. Sixteen counts. 

Ewercise 4—Alternate rows in this exercise 
(girls to right, boys to left; thus the move- 
ment will be taken toward each other). 

Exercise 5—Girls left, boys right (away 
from each other). 

H. O. H.—P. 

Exercise 6—Thrust arms overhead, 1. Deep 
knee bending, with hands on hips, 2. Arms 
overhead, 3. Position, 4. Repeat four times. 

Exercise 7. Girls—Raise arms overhead, 1. 
(Figure II.) Deep knee bending, with hands 
on hips, 2. Arms overhead, 3. Position, 4. 
Sixteen counts. Boys—Deep knee bending, 
1. Arms overhead, 2. (Figure III.) Deep 
knee bending, 3. Position, 4. Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 8—Reverse last exercise. 

(Deep knee bending is one of the most 
strengthening exercises. Be careful to ob- 
serve that pupils extend knees outward: this 
will ensure straight backs. ) 

NOTE: Inquiries have come to the author of these 
articles asking for explanations of Right, Left and 
About Face. The following text is taken from the 
Infantry Drill Regulations, U. S Army. 

Right face!—Raise slightly the left heel and right 
toe and face to the right, turning on the right heel, 
assisted by a slight pressure on the ball of the left 
foot; replace the left foot. Left face!—The facings 
to the left are executed on the left heel. 

About face!—Raise slightly the left heel and right 
toe, face to the rear, turning to the right on the right 
heel and the ball of the left foot; replace the left foot 
beside the right. 
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Pantomime—‘“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” 


Directions by 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


NY number, arranged on the stage or platform so 
that each may be seen, may take part in this 
pantomime. The words of the song should be 

sung, to musical accompaniment, by a singer or quar- 
tette concealed from the view of the audience. (The 
song is contained in “The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs. ’’) 








Say 





% oy % bey f Kae’ 
“If a Body Meet a Body, 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 














“lfa 








Body Kiss a Body, 
Need a Body Cry?” 


In practicing, it will be found a great help to have 
the actors commit the words of the song. There need 
be but two rehearsals with the soloist or quartette, 
for the director may recite (or sing) the words at 
rehearsals. 

Each actor should watch his own gestures, never 
permitting his gaze to wander. It is very important 
that the actors’ facial expressions respond to the senti- 
ment of the words. 


COSTUME 


Any picturesque costume may be worn, but the 
Scotch dress as worn by the impersonator in the 
photographs on this page is especially charming, 
and it is simple to make. Use plaid gingham for the 
plaited skirt and arrange a band of the material 


GRACE B. FAXON 


across one shoulder, tying below the waist. Any 

white blouse may be worn. Wear slippers, and lace 

the ankles and legs with tiny strips of the gingham. 

To make the cap, take a circleof cambrie about one- 

half yard in diameter and gather it around the edge. 

Fasten to a band. of gingham, or a band of plain 

material, that just fits the head. Fasten a quill in 
the cap at a coquettish angle. 

PANTOMIME DIRECTIONS 

“If a body meet a body, 

Comin’ thro’ the rye,’ 

(Both hands, palms up, extended front; head tipped 

left coquettishly; smiling face. Body poised forward. ) 


,’ 


**If a body kiss a body, 
Need a body ery?”’ ‘ 

(Curve left arm and hide face in it, with head bent; 
right hand out a little from side. Weight on heels.) 

Chorus— 

Ev’ry lassie has her laddie, 
Nane, they say, ha’e I;’’ 

(Left hand on chest, right carried front, palm up; 
shake head. ) 

“*Yet a’ the lads they smile on me, 
When comin’ thro’ the rye.’’ 

(Take hold of skirt at each side and dropa low 
curtsy, smiling at audience. Hold the word ‘‘rye,’’ 
then come to position and let hands hang at sides 
through musical interlude. ) 

“‘If a body meet a body, 
Comin’ frae the town,’’ 


(Left hand on chest, right extended front, palm 
down. ) 
*‘If a body greet a body, 
Need a body frown?’’ 
(Clasp arms, one over the other across chest; 


frown; body drawn to fullest height. ) 
(Repeat chorus. ) 


** Among the train there is a swain 
I dearly love mysel’,”’ 
(Clasp hands at chest.) 
“But what’s his name or where’s his hame, 
I dinna choose to tell.’’ 
(Hold clasped hands; shake head vigorously ; smile.) 
(Repeat chorus. ) 
OTHER PANTOMIMES 
We receive many ——— as to where pantomimes 
similar to the one published on this page may be pro- 
cured, We have published a number of these panto- 
mimes, but the demand for the maguzines | containing 
them has been so great that some of the issues have 
been exhausted. We have on hand a limited number 
of the following magazines: 
Normal Instructor, February, 1909, containing ‘‘Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’ (not illustrated) ; price 
15 cents, 














“If a Body Meet a Body, 


Comin’ frae the Town” 


Poses by SUSIE STALLINGS 


. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, March, 1915, 
containing ‘‘Abide with Me’’ (illustrated); price 20 cts. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, January, 1916, 
containing ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home’’ (illustrated); 
price 20 cents. 

Then, each of the four parts, bound in paper, that 
make up the book. ‘‘Popular Recitations and How to 
Recite Them,’’ contains one or more pantomimes, 

















“If a Body Greet a Body, 
Need a Body Frown?” 











in 


“But What’s His Name or Where’s His Hame, 
I Dinna Choose to Tell” 





Part I of ‘‘Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them’’ contains ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’’ (not il- 
lustrated); price 25 cents. ; 

Part Il of ‘Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them’’ contains ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul’’ (not ilus- 
trated); price 25 cents. a 

Part Il of ‘‘Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them’’ contains ‘‘The Last Rose of Surmer’’ (not il- 
lustrated) and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ (not il/ustrated); 
price 25 cents, ; 

Part IV of ‘‘Popular Recitations and How to Recite 
Them’’ contains ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ (not illustrated); 
price 25 cents. Met 

The four parts of ‘‘Popular Recitations and How to 
Recite Them’’ are bound together in cloth and priced 
at 65 cents. 











Birthday Celebrations 
By Irma Armstrong 


PARTY at school! Can you imag- 
A ine how the good schoolmasters of 
our grandmothers’—-yes, even of 
our mothers’ school days—would have 
held up their hands in consternation at 
the mere suggestion of such an unpeda- 
gogical use of the time which ‘‘should 
be spent on the three R’s?’’ The idea 
of making the child’s school life happy 
and enjoyable, somethng to be looked 
back upon with pleasure, did not occupy 
a prominent place in the minds of ‘‘ye 
olde tyme’’ educators. 

While I admit that the idea may eas- 
ily be overworked, and that the ‘‘good 
time’’ doctrine is frequently carried to 
extremes in some of the present day ed- 
ucation, I advocate a sane mixture of 
work and play in the schoolroom. 

Thus it is that the school birthday 
party has come to have rather a perma- 
nent place in our school calendar of 
events. 


THE WHEN 


We plan to have four of these parties 
during the year, on the last Friday af- 
ternoon of the month. 

The first is usually a Halloween party, 
and is for all the pupils who have birth- 
days during August, September and 
October; the second may come in Janu- 
ary, for those who have birthdays in 
November, December and January; the 
third in March for those having birth- 
days in February and March, and the 
fourth in May for those having birthdays 
in April, May, June and July. Or, the 
second may be in February, for Novem- 
ber, December, January and February; 
the third in April, for March and April, 


! and the last in June, for May, June and 
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Schoolroom Parties That Make for Happiness 


July. Thus, every child has his party 
whether his birthday comes during the 
school year or not. 

In the fall when the enrollment is 
made, the birthday as well as the age of 
each pupil is recorded. This plan en- 
ables me to know the number of chil- 
dren there will be in each of the birth- 
day groups, and aids greatly in planning 
the events. 


THE HOW 


One reason why the children. enjoy 
these parties so much is that they do the 
work—just as much of it as is possible. 
heir first thought is to decide what shall 
be the nature of the entertainment, 
what shall be used for decorations and 
what the refreshments shall be. This 
is done about two weeks. before the 
party. 

In general, the preparation includes 
the following: 

1. Making decorations for the school- 
room and for’ the refreshment table. 
Suggestions for these are found in school 
journals. 

2. Making favors for the visitors, fold- 
ing the paper napkins and attaching the 
favors. These favors are simple fold- 
ings or cuttings, suggestive of the cen- 
tral thought of the occasion. © ~ : 

8. Making paper plates for pupils to 
use on their desks. These ure made 
from white drawing paper usually, though 
colored paper with white decorations 
may be used. Ona sheet 9 x 12 in. a 9 
in. circle is drawn; inside of this an 8 in. 
circle; thus leaving a band 1 in. wide, 
which represents the rim of the plate. 
When cut out, the edge and the inner 
circle are colored with crayola and the 
decorations previously decided upon are 








placed ontherim. Ordinary paper plates 
bought at the stores may be used, the 
children decorating them in a similar 
manner. 

4. Making caps for the birthday chil- 
dren. These are very simple, usually 
made of crepe or tissue paper, the style 
of cap being suggested by some phase 
of the general theme. 


5. Preparing the invitation. ‘This in- 


Happy Birthday 
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, Hap- py birth- day to you, 


* Insert name of child, 


cludes (1) deciding upon the form; (2) . 


making these; wording the invitation; 
(4) writing the invitation. 

All of this preparation except that 
coming under heads 3 and 4 is done in 
cooperation with the art and manual 
training departments; the remainder is 
done in English periods. 

While there is some variety in the 
manner of conducting the party, we usu- 
ally have: 

1. A short program, in which all the 
birthday children take part; thus, in the 





Suggestions for Birthday Parties 





| Caps for _ . 
| Bthday Child’en | Refreshments 




































































Month | Central Thought | Decorations Favors Plates 
| Autumn leaves, | Brownies. White paper, | Brownie caps, |Cake,pop corn,apples, 
Halloween; seed pods, black | Jack-o’-lanterns. |}orange circles|(tall, pointed or 
on cats, bats, witch- Black cats. with black trim-|caps of various |Cake, wafers and ap- 
: = es, brownies, ats. | mings on rim, or | colors. ) /ple or peach sauce 
Oct. Preparation | bumpkins, jack-| Vegetables. (cut | black circles ‘previously made by 
for o’-lanterns,fruits, | out and colored.) | with orange the childrenat school. 
| Winter candles set in| | trimmings. 
| | apples. | | 
| Posters, repre- Red mitten. |Gray paper,white|White  paper/ Cake, animal crack- 
| Snow; senting winter |Some Arctie an-|circles for rim;|caps, (small,|ers, marshmallows 
ae | or life; snow-men;|/imal, cut from|snowballs or|/round, to repre-|-(representing snow- 
iain oe 4 sleighbells; sand-|gray or brown|snow men. cutjsent snowballs.) | balls.) 
Kskimo Life |table represent- | paper. from white paper 
ing Eskimo land. | for trimmings. 
Flags, shields,|Tiny folded sol-|White paper, a Cake, bananas, 
pictures, (illus-;dier cap; tri-}red and a blue “‘cherry pie,’’ (each 
trations from)color badge made}jcircle; red and cherry, a few cand- 
Patriotic history stories.) |of parquetry cir-| blue i stars 0h) nuts .tied — 
ai cles ar squares. jor other figures P red paper, the 
Feb. Party drawn or pasted| Soldiercaps. | trings, one foot 
on rim. long, left hanging 
over edge of large 
pie pan, so children 
| each pull a cherry.) 
Windmills, kites,}| Colored tulip. | White paper, blue | 
tulips, wooden} Dutch windmill, | circles with blue , 
Wind; shoes, cuttings} (colored blue.) | windmills on rim, Cake, bananas, 
March or of Dutch boys]. Wooden shoe. |or red and yellow Dutch caps. small sticks of 
Dutch Life {2nd girls, sand- Kite. circles with tu- candy. 
table represent- lips on rim, 
ing Holland. 
Spring flowers,| __.. Rabbit. White paper, yel-| Brown paper| Cake, egg sandwich-~ 
, pussy willows, | Little chick just|low circles with|caps (with ears |es,candy Easter eggs 
Easter— —_| Kaster lily, rab-| leaving shell. |yellow chicks}to represent} (small). (These are 
April Awakening | bits, chickens. pasted on rim,j| Easter rabbit.) | hidden around room 
of life or light brown so children may have 
paper with white an egg hunt, same 
trimmings. number for each. ) 
Return of the | Pictures of birds. | Bird (cut out and| Whitepaper, with White caps Cake, bananas, jelly 
Birds; Free hand cut-jcolored), tiny|purple circles} trimmed with |beans (suggestive 
on tings. bird-house. and violets on bluebirds. of birds’ eggs). 
May ‘1 Posters. rim; or light ; 
May Day with Drawings. blue circles with 
Maypole blue birds on rim. 
Flowers, Flower (cut out}White paper,|Caps represent-| Cake, plain wafers, 
teins Posters. and colored). | green circles and ing various | icecream (furnished 
June Owers | Drawings. Four-leaved | flowers drawn or flowets. by the teacher, as a 
clover. pasted on rim. surprise). 
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Birthday Greetings 


M. O. W. Maupbg O. WALLACE 
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Our best wish-es to you we bring; On your birthday 
Fos to you this day be-longs; We are hap-py, 
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cake. my dear, Is a can-dle for each year, 
bright and gay, *Tis our school-mate’s own birthday, 
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course of the year every child has the 
opportunity of doing his share toward 
entertaining the other pupils and the 
parents. This program consists of ma- 
terial selected from the regular school 
work, songs, memory verses, poems, 
games, dances, dramatization or oral re- 
production of stories; never anything 
which requires time outside of school 
hours for preparation. 

2. After the program comes some 
simple exercise in recognition of the 
birthday children. These children come 
to the front of the room (on platform, 
if there is one) and sit in chairs that 
may be decorated with something appro- 
priate to the season. One by one, they 
rise as the school or one child sings the 
‘‘Happy Birthday’’ song. 

The inext exercise makes use of an 
artificial cake, made from the lid of a 
round hatbox, which is covered with 
white paper to represent icing. A num- 
ber of holes are made in it, in which 
are placed candles corresponding to the 
number of birthday children. When 
these children have come to the front, 
each in turn gives his name, his age and 
the date of his birthday, then blows out 
one of the candles on the cake. 

Where a school is small, and there is 
perhaps but one child to celebrate a 
birthday, or two children, the number 
of candles on the cake may correspond 
to the years. If one child is six years 
old put six candles in the cake and light 
them. After the ‘‘ Birthday Greetings’ 
song is sung let this child blow out the 
candles. Then add to or take away the 
candles to make the right number for 
the second child. The'school again sings 
the ‘‘Greetings’’ song and the child 
blows-out’the candles. 

3. Then follows the serving of refresh- 
ments, also by. the birthday children, 
older assistants helping to keep the 
plates filled, seeing that no one is omitted 
and giving the children suggestions as 
to the proper manner of serving. 

The refreshments are simple, usually 
consisting of the all-important birthday 
Cake (with a capital C), fruit (bananas 
or apples being most easily handled), 
and candy (jelly beans or some such 
small candies, as they go farther, five 
or six candies per child being sufficient). 
Animal crackers also are inexpensive 
and furnish much amusement for the 
children. Frequently pop corn is served 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Entertainment for “Book Day” or Any Occasion 


Even to-day there are hundreds of schoolrooms without a library, without even a shelfful of books outside the 
State curriculum textbooks. We urge every teacher to make the beginning of a library in the bookless school, 


or to fill another shelf in the bookcase partially filled by an ambitious predecessor. 
splendid inspirational articles on the School Library, one on page 13, the other on page 16. 
tertainment described on this page may be given to raise money for the School Library Fund. 


This issue contains two 
The clever en- 
There never 


was less excuse for the bookless than there is to-day, for there are many ingenious devices to raise money, 


suited to the various schools and communities. 
Pin Buttons issued by the company that publishes Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
among the advertising pages in this number. 


Hundreds of teachers have taken advantage of the Library 


Read of the plan 


The beauty and value of the Instructor School Libraries as 


supplementary reading cannot be too highly commended. We urge our readers to become acquainted with 


these books. —-THE EDITORS. 


A Book Carnival 
By Elizabeth M. Clarke 


DIRECTIONS 


This ‘‘carnival’’ was given on January 
28, 1916, as a part of the regular Friday 
afternoon rhetoricals. We did not re- 
hearse the numbers except 2, 5, 7, 15, 
19, 24 and 33. Those who took part in 
the other numbers were simply told 
what to do as I sent them on the stage 
from the dressing room. 

The actors were not told the names of 
the books they were representing, so as 
to prevent the titles being known before 
the performance. 

We used a curtain between the num- 
bers but one is not essential. We have 
a dressing room each side of the stage 
but high screens might be used where 
there are no dressing rooms. 

Pose the figures as in tableaux when 
no conversation or action is employed. 

Any one in the audience guessed the 
title of the book, and the successful one 
received a chocolate drop wrapped _ in 
tissue paper fringed at both ends. 
‘*Pages’’ stood on the audience floor, one 
on each side of the middle aisle facing 
the school, and delivered the prizes. 

Numbers 4, 7,11,26,31 and 33 ‘‘ brought 
down the house.’’ Numbers 1, 12 and 35 
were very artistic. 

It took about forty minutes to present 
the books. 


TITLES AND DESCRIPTIONS 


1. ‘‘The Throne of David’’ (Ingraham) 
—Place a chair on a big soap box; drape 
with a rug; seat a ‘‘ David"’ in the chair; 
place a crown on his head, a cloak around 
his shoulders, slippers with silver buckles 
on his feet, a scepter in his hand. (A 
coat with gay lining turned wrong side 
out will do nicely for a cloak.) 

2. **Sketch Book’’ (Irving)—Place 
an open book upright on the desk; a 
boy, holding a board or book on which 
he has tacked drawing paper with thumb 
' tacks,sits some distance off and sketches 
the book. 

8. ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’? (Scott) 
—Simply hold up an egg. (Blow it or 
boil it. ) 

4. ‘‘Black Beauty’? (Sewell)—Nice 
looking colored boy seated, reading. 

5. *‘Tale of Two Cities’’ (Dickens) 
—One pupil tells a story of Carthage, 
another of Philadelphia (or of any cities 
preferred. ) ; 

6. ‘‘The Light that Failed’’ (Kipling) 
—A pupil carries a lighted candle, stoops 
to pick up something, rises suddenly, 
and the light goes out. 

7. ‘*Kidnaped’’ (Stevenson)—A _ boy 
lies back in a chair, snoring; rallies, 
yawns and stretches, then naps again. 

8. ‘‘In His Steps’’ (Sheldon)—A tall 
boy strides across the stage and a small 
boy follows, stepping just where the first 
boy stepped. 

9. ‘*Through the Looking Glass’”’ (Car- 
roll) —A boy holds a mirror so that the 
school sees what it is, then throws it to 
another boy. 

10. ‘‘The Searlet Letter’’ (Hawthorne) 
—Hold up a piece of paper on which has 
been painted a big ned letter. ~ 

jl. ‘‘The Crisis’? (Churchill)—A girl 
crosses the stage, takes a chair, assumes 
an attitude of woe, then ‘‘bawls’’ ina 
realistic way. 

12. ‘‘Helen’s Babies.’’ (Habberton)— 





A girl named ‘‘ Helen’’ sits with her lap 
full of dolls. 

13. ‘‘The Lamplighter’’ (Cummins) — 
Have a lamp on the desk. Some one 
lights it. 

14. ‘‘The Pioneers’’ (Cooper) —One boy 
holds a pie, another two ears of corn. 
(Our pie was a pie plate with brown pa- 
per glued around it, and one ‘‘wedge’’ 
cut out. The markings were done with 
a tiny brush and ink.) 

15. *‘The Spy’’ (Cooper)—A boy, hold- 
ing a pencil and tiny pad, steals across 
the platform in a stealthy fashion, opens 
drawer of teacher’s desk, slyly takes 
notes. He continues to spy thus into 
various books and corners. He is con- 
stantly on the alert fearing detection. 

16. ‘‘Under Two Flags’’ (Ouida)— 
Have two flags with staffs crossed on the 
wall. A pupil sits in a chair under the 
flags, studying. 

17. ‘‘Under the Lilacs’’ (Olcott)—As 
preceding number, substituting lilacs, 
real or a picture, for the flags. 

18. ‘‘Wormwood’’ (Corelli) — Hold a 
stick of wood in one hand, a@ worm in 
the other. 

19. ‘“I'wice Told Tales’’ (Hawthorne) 
—A pupil tells a short spicy story. A 
better orator tells the same story over. 

20. ‘All Aboard’’ (Optic)—Have an 
awl in one hand and a board in the other, 
then pierce the board with the awl. 

21. ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace’’ (Reed) 
—Use any article of dress, of lavender. 
Hold between both hands some ragged 
lace. 

22. ‘‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine’’ 
(Fox)—Tie a long string to a pine twig; 
have the string reach to the opposite 
side of the platform; some one hidden 
pulls the twig across the stage. 

23. ‘‘The Deerslayer’’ (Cooper)—Have 
a revolver with a high cost price at- 
tached, say $75. 

24. ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse’’ (Klein) 
—Have a boy tell several miraculous 
things that happened to him on his way 
to school; while he tells these ‘‘lies’’ he 
holds attached by a string to the bottom 
of his coat or vest a toy mouse with a 
springy, ‘‘wobbly”’ tail. 

25.-‘‘Modern Painters’? (Ruskin)— 
Have two pieces of drawing paper tacked 
to the wall with thumb tacks. Have a 
girl before each, dressed in a _ studio 
apron, holding a box of water. colors, 
and painting. 

26. ‘‘Not Like Other Girls’’ (Carey) 
—Have the biggest chatterbox in school 
holding a placard inscribed, ‘‘I never 
talk.’’ 

27. ‘*‘To Have and to Hold’”’ (Johnston) 
—QOne boy has an object—say a cylinder 
of wood; another boy tries to get it from 
him, but must not succeed. 

28. ‘‘The Little Minister’’ (Barrie)— 
The smallest boy may be dressed in min- 
isterial black, holding a Bible. Have on 
his head a high silk hat. Turn the long 
pants up, inside, so that his feet only, 
show. The vest may be worn backward; 
reverse his collar, or tack folded white 
paper in the neck of the vest. 

29. ‘‘Little Women’’ (Alcott)—Show 
three or four of the tiniest girls dressed 
in long dresses, trains, grandmother- 
aprons, -hair. twisted low, -high combs, 
spectacles, shawls. 

80. ‘*Black Rock’’ (Connor)—A _ pupil 
holds up a big piece of coal or coke. 





81. ‘‘Ben Hur’’ (Wallace)—Have a 
boy named Ben, holding the hand of an- 
other boy, one as fat as can be secured, 
dressed as a girl. 

82. ‘‘Tales of a Traveler or Plain Tales 
from the Hills’’ (Kipling)—Hold up two 
tails of any animal. 

33. ‘*‘ Daddy Longlegs’* (Webster) —We 
had a boy who was very tall—nearly six 
feet—walking back and forth across the 
stage, holding a big doll across his 
shoulder, patting and soothing it. Then 


he took a cup and spoon from the desk, | 


seated himself and fed the baby. 

34. ‘*Pollyanna’’ = (Porter) A 
named Anna holds a stuffed parrot. 

35. ‘‘The Harvester’’ (Porter) —A large 
boy—posed and motionless —stands in the 
act of swinging a = scythe. He was 
dressed in overalls and suspenders, had 
on a gray wig and a_broad-brimmed 
straw hat and wore gogyvles. 


The Favorite 


When Mother’s washed the supper things 
And clicked the bolts in all the doors, 
And Pop has lit his corn-cob pipe 
And finished up the evening chores, 
I snuggle Blink, my yellow cat, 
And lie before the kitchen fire, 
And say, ‘‘Once on a time,’’ while Pop 
Just laughs, and pokes the flames up 
higher. 
And Mother 
choice. 
I'll tell one story, then your Pop.”’ 
I shut my eyes and think and think— 
When once you start it’s hard to stop! 
Most every one likes Puss in Boots, 
But I don’t much—it seems too tame; 
And Snow White is too babyish; 
And little Riding Hood’s the same. 
Now Cinderella’s nice, of course, 
But lots too fancy; boys don’t care 
For balls, and shoes of glass, and girls 
With little feet and lots of hair. 
The Sleeping Beauty’s good enough 
When I don’t feel so wide awake. 
To-night I want to hear of things 
All bluggy, and of bones that break. 
And so I say, ‘‘I choose brave Jack 
The Giant-Killer.”’ ‘‘Now that’s 
strange,’’ 
Says Mother. ‘‘Well, we’ll make a start 
With Jack to-night, just for a change.’’ 
Then Pop takes out his pipe and laughs, 
And slaps his knee—he likes it too; 
And Blink gets closer in my arms 
While Mother tells the story through. 
I love that story, it’s so true. 
I always feel that I am Jack, 
And know, if I had half a chance, 
I’d swing aclub till heads would crack! 
Then Pop says, ‘‘ Now my turn is here. 
Come, choose your yarn!’’ And so I 
do. 
I say, ‘‘Just tell me Jack again. 
I like that story, it’s so true.’’ 
—Louise Ayres Garnett. 


A Cheerful Little Girl 


Said a little miss: 

‘*It is just like this— 

When the winter winds are cold, 

I read nice tales of summer vales, 

Of barn-yard fowls and the milking pails, 
And the sunshine bright as gold. 


‘*But in July, 

If it’s hot and dry, 

And I mustn’t stir about, 

I love to look at my Christmas book, 

With snow on the earth in every nook, 

While the children run and shout.’’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


virl 


says, ‘“‘Well, take your 


The Book That Jack Read 
By Hallie Ives 
For Seven Children 

| First Child— 

| This is the Book that Jack read. 


Second Child— 
This is the Gold 
That hid in the Bock that Jack read. 


Third Child— 
This is the Robber thet took the Gold 
That hid in the Book that Jack read. 4 


Fourth Child— 
This is the Hero brave and bold 
That caught the Robber 
That took the Gold 
That hid in the Book that Jack read. 


Fifth Child— 
This is the Policeman whose beat 
Lay out upon the very street 
Where went the Hero brave and bold 
That caught the Robber that took the 
Gold 
That hid in the Book that Jack read. 
Sixth Child 
This is the ‘Teacher all forlorn 
That saw Jack hide his Book that morn, 
And read of the Policeman on his beat 
That lay upon the very street 
Where went the Hero brave and bold 
That caught the Robber that took the 
Gold 
That hid in the 


Sook that Jack read. 


Seventh Child 
This is the Principal shaven and shorn 


Sixth Child 
That helped the ‘Veacher all forlorn 
Make Jack give up his Book that morn 


Fifth Child— 
When he read of the big Policeman’s beat 
Which lay upon the very street 


Fourth Child 
Where went the Hero brave and bold 


Third Child 
That caught the Robber 


Second Child— 
That took the Gold 


First Child— 
And Jack could read his Book no more 


Seventh Child (with deep toned em- 
phasis)— 
Until the lesson hours were o’er! 


Our Naughty Schoolroom Clock 
By Louise M. Haynes 


When we are having number work 
I watch our schoolroom clock, 
The hands just barely creep along 
And sing a slow ‘‘tick-tock.’"’ 


But when we hear our story read, 
Before I think to look, 

That mean old clock has leaped ahead 
To time to close the book! 


Picture-Books in Winter 


Summer fading, winter comes— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 

And the picture story-books. 


Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story-books. 


All the pretty things put by, 

Wait upon the children’s eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 
In the picture story-books. 


We may see how all things are, 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks, 
In the picture story-books. 


How am I to sing your praise, 

Happy chimney-corner days, 

Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 

Reading picture story-books? 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 











Why the Robin’s Breast Is Red 
Dramatized by Daisy D. Stephenson 
LEGEND 


HEY say that many years ago there 
ia was only one fire in the whole 

Northland. Of course, this fire was 
very precious. An old man and his boy 
took turns in caring for it, and kept it 
burning day andnight. They knew that 
if the fire went out, they would freeze. 

Their greatest enemy was the white 
bear. He would have been glad to see 
them die, so that he might have the 
Northland all to himself.eHe was al- 
ways hoping the fire would go out. 

One day the old man became very ill 
and the boy had no onetohelp him. For 
many days and nights the child bravely 
tended the fire and cared for his father. 
But at last he was too tired to keep 
awake any longer. 

How the white bear laughed to him- 
self! He was sure that at last the fire 
would go out and the people would die. 
That night the poor little boy could stay 
awake no longer. Then the white bear 
ran to the fire, beat it with his wet 
paws, and rolled upon it until it looked 
dead and cold. Then he went back to 
his den, chuckling at what he had done. 

A little robin was flying near. She 
watched till the bear went away, then 
she flew down and searched with her 
sharp eyes until she found a tiny spark of 
fire among the ashes. 

She set to work to fan this spark into 
ablaze. Patiently she fanned with her 
little wings. By and by her breast was 
scorched and her feathers were burned, 
but still she worked until a fine blaze 
was started. 

The white bear was so angry and so 
disappointed that all he could do was to 
go back into his den and growl. 

When the little boy awoke, he found 
the fire safe and the poor, tired little 
robin with her bréast scorched red. 

Ever since that day robins have had 
red breasts, and Eskimo children love 
and care for them, inmemory of the one 
that kept burning the first fire of the 
Northland. 


DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 


The Old Man The White Bear 

The Boy The Robin 

Scene J—Inside an Eskimo igloo, 

The Old Man and the Boy discovered. 

Old Man—How is the fire, my son? I 
am weary and must sleep. 

Boy—I am just about to pour more oil 
on it, father. It is your turn to sleep, 
anyway. I shall guard the precious fire 
carefully, so that the great White Bear 
cannot put out the blaze. (He pours oil 
on the flame.) 

Old Man (lying down)—I shall rest, 
for I know you will not let the fire go 
out. We should soon freeze to death 
without it, then the people of the North- 
Jand would never have fire. (Old Man 
sleeps. The boy sits, tending the fire.) 

Scene IJ—Outside the igloo. 

The White Bear creeps up close to the 
igloo and listens. 

White Bear—I have watched for a long 
time, hoping that the fire would go out. 
‘The Old Man could never make more fire 
and the Eskimos would die. How glad 
I should be to have the Northland to my- 
self! (He peeps in at the door cau- 
tiously, shakes his head and starts 
away.) It’sno use! The Old Man sleeps, 
but the child watches. Why don’t both 
sleep at once? I shall never cease try- 
ing, though. (He trots off crossly.) 

Scene III--In the igloo. 

The Old Man lies groaning. The Boy 
tries to care for him, and also watch the 
fire. 

Old Man—Oh, I have been so ill! How 
many days and nights have I been here, 
child? 

Boy—I have lost count,-father. But 
don’t worry. So far, I have kept awake 
and the fire burns. You will soon be 
well, ‘I hope. 


Old Man—My poor boy! To-morrow 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY: PLANS 


Fairy Plays Dramatized for Little People 


perhaps I can help. To-day, I am too 
weak. (Sighs, closes his eyes and sleeps.) 

Boy (aside, rubbing his eyes)—How 
can I stay awake another minute? My 
eyes will not obey me. I can not stand. 
(He yawns, tries to walk, staggers and 
sinks down by his father. His head 





droops and he sleeps. } 
(The White Bear peeps in, smiles and | 





creeps in.) 

White Bear—At last! How long I have 
waited! Now I shall soon make an end 
of that hateful warm fire. Then we’ll 
see how long people will want to live in 
the North! (He runs to the fire, beats 
it with his paws and rolls on it. Then 
he rises with a look of satisfaction.) 
Now it’s gone forever! (He goes over 
and sniffs at the manand the.boy.) I 
won’t kill these people. They can’t live 
long now, and I’d rather they would 
freeze. Soon [I shall rule this country 
alone. (Jigsinaclumsy way and goes. ) 

Scene IV —Outside the igloo. 

Just as the Bear disappears in the dis- 











tance, a little Robin flies near. She 
looks worried. 

Robin—Now what mischief has that 
old fellow been up to? Would-he dare 
harm the kind old man and my dear 
little boy? I must fly inand see. (Enters 
the igloo. ) 

Scene V—Inside the igloo. 

The Old Man and the Boy are still 
sleeping. Robin looks at them. 

Robin—They seem to beall right. I’m 
glad they’re safe. (She looks about the 
room.) Oh, dear, the fire! ‘lhe nice 
warm fire! That’s what that horrid Bear 
was doing. Let me see whether it's 
every bit dead. (Hops to fire and looks 
it over sharply.) O cheer! O cheer! 
Here’s a spark, a tiny spark in the 
ashes! I shall fan it with my wings. 
(Fans hard a moment.) It grows brighter. 


Soon I shall have a small blaze. It 
burns my breast—my feathers! (Ex- 
presses pain.) But never mind. The 


people must besaved. (She fans harder. 
The Boy stirs, rubs his eyes, and jumps 
up with a cry of alarm.) 


Boy—Oh, I must have slept and the 
fire—(He sees the Robin and looks sur- 
prised. ) 


Robin—It is safe again, if you will 
help me quickly. The Bear thinks he 
put it out, but we will fool him. 

(Boy and Bird work over the fire. ) 

Boy (rising with a glad smile)—It will 
be safe now. How tan we ever thank 
you, dear little Robin? .(Notices the 
scorched feathers.) Oh, you are hurt! 
Your breast and feathers are burned! 

Old Man (waking)—So it is you who 
saved us, my tiny friend? Weowe youa 
great debt. Henceforth, all Eskimo chil- 
dren shall love you and care for you. 
They will call you Robin with the Red 
Breast. You have saved the first fire in 
the Northland. (Robin bows thanks. ) 

Boy (starting off with the Robin)— 
Come. I will care for you now. 


Snow White and Rose Red 
Dramatized by Effie L. Bean 
CHARACTERS 


_ Rose Red 

Bear (boy with fur 

robe over shoulders) 
Dwarf Large Bird 

Scene I—The two girls at home, help- 
ing their mother. Snow White is sweep- 
ing the floor, Rose Red is washing dishes. 

A rap is heard at the door. 

Mother—Rose Red, open the door. 

(As Rose Red opens the door the bear 
walks in. ) 

Bear—Do not be afraid. 1 will not 
hurt you. May I warm myself by the 
fire? 

Mother—Yes, you may. But be care- 
‘ful and do not burn your coat. Come 
here, Snow White and Rose Red. This 
is a good bear. He will not hurt you. 

Bear—Dear children, will you please 
sweep the snow from my fur coat?. 


Snow White 
Mother 











Girls—Yes, indeed. 


(After his fur is brushed, the bear lies 
down before the fire. ) 

Mother—You may stay here all night, 
Bear. 

Bear—Thank you. 
stay. 

(In the morning the bear leaves the 
house. At night he returns and knocks 
at the door.) 

Mother—Come in. 

Bear—May I stay again to-night? 

Mother—You may stay every night, if 
you like. 

Bear—Thank you. 

(One morning when the bear appears, 
he has something to say. ) 

Bear—It is now summertime. I am 
going away to stay until winter comes 
again. There are some little dwarfs in 
the woods and I am afraid that they will 
find my gold. 

Mother—Good-by, Bear. 

Girls—Good-by, Bear. 

Bear—Good-by. (He goes away.) 

Scene 1J—The same setting. 

Mother—Now, girls, I want you to go 
to the woods to pick some berries for 
dinner. 

Girls—Yes, mother, we will go. (They 
take up their baskets and go to the 
woods. They come to a fallen tree. A 
dwarf is jumping about’ with his long’ 
beard caught under the tree.) 

Dwarf—What are you standing there 
for? Why don’t you help me? 

Rose Red—Poor little man! 
it happen? 

Dwarf—You silly girl! The tree fell 
down and caught my beard and now I 
ean’t get it out. Why don't you do 
something? (Girls try to pull his beard 
out but in vain. ) 

Snow White—I know what I'll do. 
I’ll cut it with my sharp scissors. 

(When the dwarf is free, he picks up 
a bag of gold and runs away.) 

Rose Red—What a funny man! 

Snow White—He didn’t even thank us. 
(They walk on and again come upon the 
dwarf, this time fishing. His beard is 
caught in his fish-line. ) 

Dwarf—Come and help me. 
is pulling me into the water. 

(Girls pull him back. ) 

Snow White—I can't get your beard 
out. I must cut it again. (When free, 
the dwarf picks up a bag of pearls and 
runs away. ‘The girls walk on again 
and come upon the: dwarf in the claws 
of a big bird. ) 

Dwarf—Help, help! 
away. 

Girls—We will help you. (They pull 
him away and the bird flies off. ) 

Dwarf—See how you have torn my 
new coat. Why weren’t you more care- 
ful, you ugly children? (Picks up a bag 
of diamonds and runs away. As the 
girls, walk.on, they again come_upon the 
dwarf sitting on a rock’ —s his 
‘diamonds. ) 

Dwarf—Why are you stuns there? 
Why don’t you go home? (Bear appears 
and walks up to him.) 

* Dwarf—Please, good Mr. Bear, don’t 
hurt me. I’ll give you all. my gold if 
you will-let me go... Just take those two 
girls. They will make you a.nice meal. 


(The bear strikes the dwarf down with 
one blow of his paw.) 


Bear—Don’t be afraid, girls. I will 
go home with you. (Throws off his bear 
robe.) Iama king’s son and that wicked 
dwarf stole my gold and then changed 
me into a bear. I haven’t been able to 
catch him and kill him until to-day. 
But now I am free. 


SUGGESTIONS 

- Use a branch of a tree for the tree, * 

Tie white yarn around the dwarf’s chin for a 
beard, 

Place a box for the rock, 

Use small stones or use beads for the diamonds. 

When the bear strikes the dwarf permit him 
merely to touch the dwarf lightly on-the shoulder. 


I shall be glad to 


This fish 


Drive this bird 


a.) 


| place; ¢. 





How did | 


‘ 
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The Hare and the Tortoise 
Dramatized by Emma C. Boynton 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Hare 

Mr. Tortoise 

Mr. Fox 

Place « The field and road(schoolroom) : 
meeting place; 06. hare’s resting 

goal. 


a. 


Mr. Hare and Mr. ‘Tortoise meet at a. 

Mr. Tortoise—What a queer fellow you 
are! What short legs you have! (Can 
you run? 

Mr. Tortoise—I can’t run very fast, 
but I can beat some animals. 

Mr. Hare—Well, I should like to know 
what animal you could beat? 

Mr. Tortoise—Maybe I could beat you, 
Mr. Hare. 

Mr. Hare (laughing)— 
That is the best joke I ever heard! 
must be crazy! 

Mr. Tortoise—No, Iam not crazy. I 
know what I am talking about. I will 
have a race with you, Mr. Hare. 

Mr. Hare—All right, Mr. Tortoise, 
but you are very silly to think that you 
can race with me. 

Mr. Tortoise—Here comes Mr. Fox. 
Let us ask him where to start and how 
far to go. 

Mr. Hare and 
here, Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox—What can I do for you? 

Mr. Hare—This silly tortoise wants to 
race with me. Will you tell us where 
to start and how far to run? 

Mr. Fox—Yes, I like to see races. Do 
you see that big tree over there? (Point- 
ing toc.) The one who gets there first 
wins the race. Now stand back here on 
this line and start when I say three. 
One—two—three! 

(The hare jumps swiftly along, the tor- 
toise moves very slowly. The hare ar- 
rives at 6 and looks around. ) 

Mr. Hare-—I wonder where that tor- 

toise is. I don’t see him anywhere. 
How silly of him to think he could beat 
me! It is so hot to-day, I guess | won’t 
hurry, so IJ’ll rest here a little while. 
(Lies down and falls asleep. ) 
“Mr. Tortoise (still plodding slowly 
along)—I know I am very slow, but I 
will get to the tree sometime. (He sees 
the hare asleep.) Why, here is Mr. 
Hare! Ido believe he is asleep! How 
queer that he should sleep when he is 
running a race. If he will only sleep 
long enough I shall win. (Plods on, 
and reaches tree where the fox is 
waiting. ) 

(Mr. Hare awakes, rubs his eyes and 
looks about. ) 

Mr. Hare—I wonder if I slept too 
long? I can’t see Mr. Tortoise anywhere. 
(Runs as fast as he can to the tree, 
where he finds the tortoise and the fox 
waiting for him. ) 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Tortoise (laughing) 
—You see, Mr. Hare, slow and steady 
wins the race ! 





Ha—ha—ha! 
You 


Tortoise—Come 


Mr. 


NEW ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


As splendid helps in preparing holiday 
programs we suggest our three new En- 
tertainment books— 

PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS DAYS. 

PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LIN- 
COLN’S BIRTHDAY. 

PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 

The largest and finest School Holiday 
Observance Books ever put out at the 


price 
380 CENTS EACH. 


Order of the publishers, F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


JS 


Right Living Memory Gems and Pieces to Speak 


Politeness 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way. 


Speak Gently 


Speak gently; ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy which it may bring 

Eternity shall tell. 


What to Strive For 


Wherever you are, be noble; 
Whatever you do, do well. 

Whenever you speak, speak kindly; 
Give joy wherever you dwell. 


Fairness 


To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind and good, 
As children ought to be. 


Little Things 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


Little acts of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above. 


Good Thoughts 


I must not speak a naughty word, 
I must not tell a lie; 

I must not contradict, and make 
My little sister cry. 


And if I have a piece of cake, 
When I with children play, 

I must not eat it all myself, 
But give a part away. 
~—From ‘‘My Little Hymn Look.”’ 


Worth of a Smile 


The thing that goes the farthest 
Towards making life worth while, 
That costs the:least and does the most 

Is just a friendly smile. 


There is no room for sadness 
When we see a cheerful smile; 
It always has the same good looks, 

It’s never out of style. 


Truthfulness 


Speak the truth! 
Speak it boldly, never fear; 
Speak it so that all may hear; 
In the end it shall appear 
Truth is best in age and youth. 
Speak the truth. 


Speak the truth! 
Truth is beautiful and brave, 
Strong to bless and strong to save; 
Falsehood is a cowardly knave; 
From it turn thy steps in youth— 
Follow truth. 


Dirty Hands 


**O dear me, Emma, how is this? 
Your hands are very dirty, miss; 
I don’t expect such hands to see 
When you come in to dine with me.”’ 


‘*Mamma,”’ said little Emma, ‘“‘pray, 
Shall we have company today, 

That I should be so very clean? 

By whom, pray, am I to be seen?’’ | 


‘*By whom, my dear? why, by mamma, 


Opportunity 


A light hand tapped on Teddy's door: 
“*Is there a boy lives here 
Whose heart is brave, whose will is 
strong, 
Whose wits are quick and clear, 
Whose word is always squarely kept, 
Who doesn’t try to shirk, 
But who in school and out of it, 
Is faithful at his work?”’ 


Then lazy Teddy looked ashamed. 
‘*Why, who are you?”’ he cried. 

**My name is Opportunity,’’ 
A cheery voice replied. 

‘*T want a boy who can receive 
And use the gifts I bear; 

But since this isn’t where he lives, 
I’ll hunt for him elsewhere. ’”’ 


“Oh, wait!’’ begged Ted. ‘‘I’ve always 
meant 
To be that boy you seek, 
And by next year, or p’raps next month— 
Wait! Wait! I meant next week !— 
I’]] be quite ready; please don’t go!”’ 
Alas! the sprite ‘had fled, 
And never once has come again 
To call on Master Ted. 


Work 


Yesterday’s sun went down last night, 
— pe sun of to-morrow is yet to 


Cale i sky of to-day is bright, 
Over the path where our journey lies. 
We that would come to the goal at last 
Must wait not to dream beside the way ; 
There is hope in the future and help from 
the past, . 
But for work, there is only to-day. 


Yesterday's shore is left behind 
And the shore of to-morrow, who can 
see? 
Only to-day we look to find 
Passage safe where our boat shall be. 
We must trim our sail for the sudden 
blast, 
And watch the beacons along our way; 
There is hope in the future and help from 
the past, 
But for work, there is only to-day. 


Yesterday’s thread was used at eve, 
And the thread of to-morrow is not yet 
spun. 
Only to-day may our shuttle weave 





Strands of gold in the web begun. 
Heed we the lesson, and hold it fast, 


Hold it, and heed it along life’s way; 


There is hope in the future and help from 


the past, 
But for work, there is only to-day. 


The Lesson of the Water Mill 


Listen to the water mill 
Through the livelong day, 

How the clicking of the wheel 
Wears the hours away! 

Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves; 

From the field the reapers sing, 
Binding up their sheaves. 

And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast— 

‘The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.’’ 


Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 
And the sickle cannot reap 
Corn once gatheréd. 
Flows the ruffled streamlet on, 
Tranquil, deep, and still, 
Never gliding back again, 
‘lo the water mill; 
Truly speaks that proverb old, 
With a meaning vast— 
‘*The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.’’ 


Take the lesson to thyself, 
True and loving heart; 

Golden youth is fleeting by, 
Summer hours depart. 

Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day, 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away! 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shal] last— 

**The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.’’ 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will! 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill; 

Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thy ‘‘to-day.”’ 

Power, and intellect, and health 
May not always last— 


“The mill cannot grind 


With the water that is past.’’ 


Oh, the wasted hours of life 
That have drifted by! 

Oh, the good that might have been! 
Lost, without a sigh! 

Love that we might once have saved 
By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 
Perishing unheard; 

Take the proverb to thine heart, 
Take, and hold it fast— 

‘*The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.’’ 

—Sarah Doudney. 


How Are You Helping? 


The world is a dreary old place, you say, 
Where few may start gladly and smile 
through the day, 
‘Where fairness is rare and where jus- 
tice is rarer; 
The world is a place of oppression and 
tears, 
Where the blight of men’s selfishness 
ever appears, 
t Where to live is to struggle through 
wearisome years-— 
But what are You doing to make the 
world fairer? 


The world is a frightful old place, you 
sigh, 
7 go to battle not reasoning 
why, 
Where the spirit of law is shut out by 
the letter; 
‘he world is a place where the wicked 
stand high, 
Where the righteous are crushed, 
the innocent die 
Because of men’s greed and the rights 
they deny— 
But what are You doing to make the 
world better? 


where 


The world is a sorry old place, ah yes! 
There’s so little of joy and so much of 
distress, 


Yet the cares we are bearing might all 
be made lighter 





If the ones whom the fates have not 
splendidly blessed 

Would cease to go trying to worry the 
rest, 


| If we cheered the oppressed who hope on 
for the best— 
And what are You doing to make the 
world brighter? 


—S. l. Kiser. 





Winter Sports 
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By brothers, sisters and papa; 
Say, do you not most love to see 
Your parents and your family? 


‘Be cleanly and polite at home, | 
big” _ ’re prepared if friends should | 


Make it: your habit to be clean, 
No matter then by whom you’rescen."’ | 
—Taylor. | 
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Twilight Questions 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Here's some questions you might ask 
At the close of day, 
Just to balance up the hours 


In a business way. 


Have I done a deed of good 
To help someone a-near, 

Or have I acted selfishly 
And spoiled another’s cheer? 


Have I done with willing hands 
The tasks I’ve had to do, 

Or have I worked unwillingly, 
With manner glum and blue? 


Have I planned with earnest thought 
Some little humble way 

‘lo make to-morrow, if | can, 
Better than to-day? 


If such questions we can ask 
And answer with a “‘ Yes,’’ 

We'll find the years grow happier 
And richer as they pass! 


If ! 


If any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing 
And drop it in some lovely vale, 
To set the echoes ringing! 


If any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter, 


| If any little care of mine 
| May make a friend’s the fleeter, 
| If any lift of mine may ease 
| The burden of another, 
| God give me love and care and strength 
To help my toiling brother! 


Playing School 
By Angie Marshall 


I like to play a lot of things, 

Like hide and seek, or get in rings 

And play ‘‘he farmer’s in his dell,”’ 
| Or ‘‘drop the handkerchief’’—that 
swell. 


is 


' But after all is said and done, 
There’s nothing that’s 
As playing school. I like to be 
The teacher—she’s the boss, you see. 


| 
And how I make them march and sing 
And read and spell and everything. 

| But then sometimes they’re awful bad 

| And run around and make me mad. 


| And then I take my stick and say, 
‘*You’re here for work and not for play.’ 

| Then eall them up and scold them more, 

| And make them stand out on the floor. 


| The principal’s the one, you know, 

| Where all bad children have to go. 

| Well, in our play school we have one, 
| He paddles them—my! but it’s fun. 


| My teacher came along one day 
When we were playing school this way; 
‘‘Dear! do J act like that?’’ she said; 





| I had to laugh and shake my head. 
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| ‘‘No, you don’t, but your school is goed, 


If it was bad like this, you would.’ 
She only laughed and said she’s glad 
She didn’t have the school I had. 


| 
| 


The Cuckoo Clock 
By Alice A. Clark 


| One o’clock. 
Cuckoo ! 
The clock has sounded one; 


The afternoon’s begun. | 





Two o’clock. 
| Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 

| The hour hand says two; 
My sewing I must do. 


s quite so muc h fun | 


Three o’clock. 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! | 
The clock has just struck three; | 
An hour’s nap for me. 


Four o’clock. 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
The clock now points to four; 
There’s a caller at the door. 


Five o’clock. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! 
The hours number five; 
My doll must have her drive. 


Cuckoo ! 


Six o’clock. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! 
Our evening meal’s at six; 
My bread and milk I’I1 fix. 


Cuckoo ! 








Rain and Snow 
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‘‘Why, yes,’’ 
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Number One 
’? said Robbie, eating his 


















































“T tell you, 
peach, 
And giving his sister none, 
‘*l believe in the good old saying that 


- @ach - 
Should look out for Number One.’’ 
answered Katie, wise little 


eit, 
“But the counting should be begun 


' With the other one instead of yourself— 


And he should be Number One.’’ 


The Pine Cone 
By Alberta Walker 


Would you like to see the treasures 
Of our friend, the dear pine tree? 

You will find them on the branches, 
Safely kept ’neath lock and key. 


Arranged in little circles 
Are some boxes, hard and brown, 
And in each box great treasures 
Are locked up safe and sound. 


There are prickles on the boxes, 
But please don’t say a word, 

They are made to stick the birdies 
If they try to steal, I’ve heard. 


The pine tree keeps them tightly 
Locked up for two whole years, 
Then when she opens wide the lid, 

Each treasure disappears. 


~The breezes whisper promises 
As off they sail on high. 
Each treasure’ll make a pine tree 
With more treasures, by and by. 


Careless Old Snowman 
By Louise M. Haynes 


We made a monstrous, great snowman 
Beside the garden wall, 

And put a real hat on his head, 
To make him extra tall. 


We gave him such a pretty face, 
With eyes so black and round, 

We found the nicest pebbly eyes 
All waiting on the ground! 


He seemed as happy as could be, 
Till it began to rain, 
And then big tears flowed down his 
cheeks, 
Just’s though he had a pain. 


Next morning he jad run away— 
What do you think of that? 

But we ’spect he’ll be back again, 
’Cause he forgot his hat! 


Our Neighbors Over the Sea 
By Arthur Samuel Bilger 


We have a land of peace and plenty 
Where no hostile gun is heard, 

Where the children’s happy voices 
Mingle with the songs of birds, 

Where the happy homes are sheltered 
From the elements that roar, 

Piling high the drifting snowflake 
Before the cottage door. 


But beyond the sea our neighbors 
With gun and sword in hand, 
Have already filled the trenches 
With the flower of their land; 
And it seems as though the heartstrings 
Of the millions over there, 
Must be sprung and torn asunder 
By the weight of their despair. 


There many men to-day are lying 
Beneath the trampled sod,’ 

And the dear ones left behind them 
Are praying to their God, 

For His guidance through their sorrow 
Which will end when life is o’er; 

Still the deadly Krupp and Gatling gun 
Are killing thousands more. 


If we cannot cross the ocean 
And bind up the bleeding heart 
We at least can do a service 
And.a world of good impart, 
By teaching other nations 
‘That to use our golden rule, 
Is the best of worthy lessons : 
We have learned in life’s great school. 
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Cut words apart and let @hildren e@opy the drawings and mateh them 
with the words. Designs may also be used 
Mark the stitehes with a large needle. 


or Sewing e@ards. 
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baby baby baby 
baby baby baby 
baby baby baby 














coat coat coat 
coat. coat coat 
coat coat coat 
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dress dress dress 
dress dress dress 








shoes shoes shoes 


| shoes shoes shoes 


| dress dress dress | shoes shoes shoes 












selections, 


therefore destrable poems. 
The Polish Boy 


shrill, 
That cut, like blades of steel, 
Causing the creeping blood to chill 
With the sharp cadence of despair? 


Again they come, as if a heart 


And every string had voice apart 
To utter its peculiar woe. 
Whence came they? 
where 
An altar, raised for private prayer, 
Now forms the warrior’s marble bed 
Who Warsaw's gallant armies led. 


From yon temple, 


The dim funereal tapers throw 

A holy luster o’er his brow, 

And burnish with their rays of light 
The mass of curls that gather bright 
Above the haughty brow and eye 

Of a young boy that’s kneeling by. 


What hand is that, whose icy press 

Clings to the dead with death’s own 
grasp, 

But meets nov answering caress? 
No thrilling fingers seek its clasp. 

It is the hand of her whose cry 
Rang wildly, late, upon the air, 

When the dead warrior met her eye 
Outstretched upon the altar there. 


With pallid lip and stony brow 

She murmurs forth her anguish now. 
But hark! the tramp of heavy feet 
Is heard along the bloody street; 
Nearer and nearer yet they come, 
With clanking arms and noiseless drum. 
Now whispered curses, low and deep, 
Around the holy temple creep; 

The gate is burst; a ruffian band 
Rush in, and savagely demand, 

With brutal voice and oath profane, 
The startled boy for exile’s chain. 


The mother Sprang with gesture wild, 

And to hér bosom clasped her child; 

Then, with pale cheek and flashing eye, 

Shouted with fearful energy, 

‘*Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread | 

Too near the body of my dead; 

Nor touch the living boy; | stand 

Between him and your lawless band. 

Take me, and bind these arms—these 
hands,— 

With Russia’s heaviest iron bands, 

And drag me to Siberia’s wild 

‘lo perish, if ’twill save my child!’’ 


** Peace, woman, peace!’’ the leader cried, 

Tearing the pale boy from her side, 

And in his ruffian grasp he bore 

,His victim to the temple door. 

‘“‘One moment!’’ shrieked the mother; 
“one! 

Will land or gold redeem my son? 

Take heritage, take name, take all, 

But leave him free from Russian thrall! 

Take these!’’ and her white arms and 
hands 

She stripped of rings and diamond bands, 

And tore from braids of long black hair 

The gems that gleamed like starlight 
there; 

Her cross of blazing rubies, last, 

Down at the Russian’s feet she cast. 

He stooped to seize the glittering store ;— 

Up springing from the marble fioor, 

‘The mother, with a cry of joy, 

Snatched to her leaping heart the boy. 

But no! the Russian’s iron grasp 

Again undid the mother’s clasp. 

Forward she fell, with one long cry 

Of more than mortal agony. 


But the brave child is roused at length, 
And, breaking from the Russian’s hold, 
He stands, a giant in the strength 
Of his young spirit, fierce and bold. 
Proudly he towers; his flashing eye, 
So blue, and yet so bright, 
Seems kindled from the eternal sky, 
So brilliant is its light. 






Were cleft in twain by one quick blow, 
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Whence come those shrieks so wild and | 


the air, 


! His curling lips and crimson cheeks 

| Foretel! the thought before he speaks; 
| With a full voice of proud command 
He turned upon the wondering band. 
‘*Ye hold me not! no! no, nor can; 
This hour has made the boy a man. 

I knelt before my slaughtered sire, 
Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire. 

1 wept upon his marble brow, 

Yes, wept! I was achild; but now 
My noble mother, on her knee, 

Hath done the work of years for me!’’ 








He drew aside his broidered vest, 
And there, 
crest 
The jeweled haft of poniard bright 
Glittered a moment on the sight. 
“‘Ha! start ye back? Fool! 

knave! 
Think ye my noble father’s glaive 
Would drink the life-blood of a slave? 
The pearls that on the handle flame 
Would blush to rubies in their shame; 
The blade would quiver in thy breast 
Ashamed of such ignoble rest. 
No! thus I rend the tyrant’s chain, 
And fling him back a boy’s disdain!’’ 


coward! 


A moment, and the funeral light 

Flashed on the jeweled weapon bright; 

Another, and his young heart’s blood 

Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood. 

Quick to his mother’s side he sprang, 

And on the air his clear voice rang: 

‘*Up, mother, up! I’m free! I’m free!”’ 

The choice was death or slavery. 

Up, mother, up! Look on thy son! 

His freedom is forever won; 

And now he waits one holy kiss 

To bear his father home in bliss; 

One last embrace, one blessing,—one! 

To prove thou knowest, approvest thy 
son. 

What! silent yet? Canst thou not feel 

My warm blood o’er thy heart congeal? 

Speak, mother, speak! lift up thy head! 

What! silent still? Then art thou dead! 

——Great God, I thank thee! Mother, I 

Rejoice with thee,—and thus—to die.’’ 

One long, deep breath, and his pale head 





| 





Lay on his mother’s bosom,—dead. 
—Ann S. Stephens. 


To a Waterfowl 


Whither, midst falling dew, 


| While glow the heavens with the last 


steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and 
sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that ene 
coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmos- 
phere; 
Yet stoop not, weary, 


land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds 
shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
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like slumbering serpent’s | 


We 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
my heart 


given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


-He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, 


Will lead my steps aright. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 





The Children’s Hour 


| Between the dark and the daylight, 


When the night is beginning to lower, | 


Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened; 

And voices soft and sweet. 


| 
| 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
| Descending the broad hall stair, 
| Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 


| And Edith with golden hair. 


| 
A whisper, and then a silence: 


Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 
—AHeriry W. Longfellow. 


The Bivouac of the Dead 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory. guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 

No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 

No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 





| 
| 





r No braying horn or screaming fife 
to the welcome 


At dawn shall call to arms. 


| Their shivered swords are red with rust; 
‘heir plumed heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud; 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow; 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now. 





Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on 


In the long way that I must tread alone, | 





















































































will make up the page from your. 


| The neighboring troop, the flashing 
blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, j 


Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast | 


| The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
| The din and shout are passed. 
; Nor war’s wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that nevermore shall feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 

| ‘That sweeps his great plateau, 

| Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 

| Came down the serried foe. 
Who heard the thunder of the fray 

| Break o’er the field beneath, 

| Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was ‘‘ Victory or Death!’’ 


Full many a mother’s breath hath swept 
| O’er Angostura’s plain, 
| And long the pitying sky hath wept 
| Above its moulder’d slain. 
The raven’s scream, or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 
| Alone now wake each solemn height 
| That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


| Sons of the ‘‘dark and bloody ground,”’ 
Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues re- 


soun 
Along the heedless air! 
Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 
She claims from war its richest spoil, — 
The ashes of her brave. 


‘Thus ’neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield. 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

| And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 

The heroes’ sepulcher. 





| Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 

| Dear as the blood ye gave; 

| No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished year hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s 

blight, 

Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 

—Theodore O’ Hara. 


The Church in the Wildwood 


NOTE: The following poem was requested by a 
reader, who says of it, “I have heard that it was 
written of a little church in Nashua, Iowa, by a 
minister of the church. I have seen the church, 
but have never read the poem.”” 


I 


There’s a church in the valley by the 
wildwood, 
No lovelier spot in the dale; 
No spot is so dear to my childhood, 
As the little brown church in the vale. 


Chorus— 


Oh, come, came, come, come, 
Come to the church in the wildwood; 
Oh, come to the church in the dale, 
No spot is so dear to my childhood, 
As the little brown church in the vale. 


II 


Oh, come to the church in the wildwood, 
To the tree where the wild flowers 
bloom, 
Where the parting hymn will be chanted, 
We will weep by the side of the tomb. 










— William S. Pitts. 
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How the National Week of Song Was Celebrated 


Last year we advocated in the pages of Normal Instructor-Pri- 


mary Plans a ‘‘National Week of Song.’’ 


The idea was to encourage 


singing in the schools and in the communities, and to emphasize this 
by naming a certain week in which particular attention should be 
given to the natter throughout the entire country. The week selected 
as most appropriate was that containing Washington’s Birthday— 


February 22d. 


The idea was received with wide approval and there 


were hundreds of schools and communities in which the plan was 


Sang Every Day of the Week 


The National Week of Song was such 
a success in our small community that 
the details of it may give help and en- 
couragement tc others who may wish 
to attempt it another year. 

The Week was taken in charge by the 
Musie Department of our Woman’s Club, 
who began preparations for it by coming 
to the school several mornings of the 
previous week, to divect and help the 
children in singing aationai and folk 
songs and favorite hymns. The local 
‘*movies’’ also had a ha!f-hour of song 
before each of the twice--a-week pic- 
tures, at which times the singing was 
led by the Chairman of the Music De- 
partment of the Club. 








The week opened with a service of | 


song at one of the churches. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Washington’s 
Birthday, public exercises were given by 
the school, and many guests joined in the 
musical part of the program. 

Wednesday evening was an ‘‘Evening 
of Song’’ to which all were invited, the 
invitation being responded to by about 
two hundred people, who sang as they 
had probably not sung in many years. 
This was a most inspiring occasion. Per- 
iods of rest from the chorus singing were 
filled by readings as to the origin of 
some of the songs. These readings were 
taken from Noymal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. A few of the choicest old songs 
were given by local soloists. At this 
meeting the school was present in a 
body. 

On Thursday afternoon at the regular 
meeting of the Woman’s Club the Music 
Department had charge of the program. 
This program was entitled ‘‘A Love 
Story,’’ and the names of many old songs 
were arranged in the form of a clever 
little story. The story was read and as 
the name of each song was given it was 
sung by the member of the club to whom 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bonnie Seotch laddie who was now “‘ Far 
Away.’’ One day when she was sitting 
**By the Blue Sea’’ along came ‘‘Gaffer 
Gray’? with a_ letter. and overheard 
‘*The Maiden’s Lament.’’ ‘‘ ‘The Camp- 
bells Are Coming,'’’ cried Gaffer, wav- 
ing ‘‘Katy’s Letter.’’ Kathleen tore 
open the letter, moaning ‘* ‘Why Should 
We Parted Be?’ ”’ 

**Oh, you will soon be ‘Home Again’ 
and married, ‘In the Sweet Bye and 
Bye,’ ’’ said Gaffer Gray. 

‘‘When we will move to ‘America,’ 
added Kathleen. ; 

‘*It’s ‘The Dearest Spot on Earth,’ ”’ 
said ‘‘The Fine Old Irish Gentleman, ’”’ 
and I hope ‘Then You’!! Rememer Me.’ 
Three cheers for ‘The Red White and 
Blue.’ ”’ 


A Month’s Study and a Program 


The entire month of February was 


” 


| given over to the study of national and 





| 
| 


it had been previously assigned. Only | 
one who has known and loved these old | 
songs from childhood can realize the | 


pleasure given by such a program. 

On Friday evening a singing prayer 
meeting was held and the week closed 
with a song service at the Methodist 
church. largely of gospel hymns. 


| 


| 


patriotic songs. Children learned not 
only the words and music of the songs 
but the historical setting as well. As 
soon as a child could sing all the words 
of one of these songs to teacher and 
pupils, he was urged to sing them at 
home, and ask his parents to help. Good 
reports of this home interest were re- 
ceived. 

Our February twenty-second program 
included two hundred twenty-five chil- 
dren,’ all below the eighth grade. Every 
child in each grade made an invitation 


| decorated with flags or cherries, as he 


chose. These were carried home to the 
parents. 

Mothers entered heartily into the prep- 
arations for the program, making cos- 
tumes for the children and cooperating 
in every possible way. The receipts 
amounted to $110 and were used to give 
medical and surgical! aid to afflicted chil- 
dren of our schoo] and community, under 
the direction of our visiting nurse.— 
Gertrude Gilbert, Sturgis, Michigan. 


An Interesting Program 


During National Song Week all the 
grades met in assembly and gave the 
following program: 

‘* America’’—By all. 

Reading—‘‘How the Star-Spangled 


The week was certainly one of great | Ranner was Written.’’? By fourth grade 


pleasure and profit and we are hoping | 


that with the coming of summer this 


| 


| 
| 


boy. 
‘*Star - Spangled Banner’’ — By all 


work, so well begun, may be continued | (standing). 


by community singing 
square of the village in connection with 
the band concerts.—M7s. Clarence J 
Searle, Leonardsville, New York. 


A LOVE STORY 
(Spoken of in Preceding Letter) 


This “happened ‘‘Long, Long Ago. 
He met her in ‘‘Killarney’’ as she was 
riding down the lane in ‘‘The Low- 
backed Car.’’ When the horse stumbled, 
she cried, ‘‘Oh, Dear, What Can the Mat- 
ter Be.’’ *‘Pardon, Madam, I’m ‘Robin 
Adair.’ Let me help you.’’ ‘‘Ah,’’ she 
smiled coyly, ‘Gin a Body, Meet a 
Body?’ ”’ 

It was a beautiful night; the ‘‘Even- 
ing Star’? Tannhauser was high in the 
heavens when they started for ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home.’’ ‘‘Tell me your name, 
sweetheart?’’ ‘‘It’s ‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ ’’ said she. 

That was the beginning of ‘‘Love’s 
Young Dream.’’ One day he said sadly, 

“‘IT must go back to ‘My Ain Countrie.’ 
My regiment is called to the front. ‘How 
Can I Leave Thee?’’’ She went back 
and waited patiently with ‘‘The Old 
Folks at Home’’ for the return of her 
lover. Day after day she sat ‘‘With 
Heart Bowed Down”’ and thought of her 


9? 


in the public | 





‘“*The Watch on the Rhine’’—Eighth 
grade. 

‘*Love’s Old Sweet Song’’—Solo by 
girl in eighth grade. 

‘*‘S’wanee River’’—By sixth grade. 

“Old Black Joe’’—Trio, with violin 
accompaniment. 

‘Sweet and Low’’—By all the girls. 

‘*Dixie Land’’—By all the boys, who 
whistled the chorus. 

‘*Hail the Flag’’—By second grade. 

‘*Rally Round the Flag’’—By all. 

‘Boy Scout March’’—By all. 

We practiced for about three weeks 
after school. The children all were very 
enthusiastic over the work and the pro- 
gram was enjoyed by all. There are a 
few boys who have not been as interested 
as they might be in music but through 
this special work their interest seems to 
have been aroused and I mean to do 
more of this extra work.—Lena Rose, 
Music Supervisor, Grand Meadow, Min- 
nesota. 


An Enjoyable Program 


When I read the plans for a Week of 
Song I became interested at -once, and 
began to cast about in my mind as to 
what I could do to strengthen the spirit 
of patriotism in my school. I decided to 





carried out. 





i rday* 
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We are renewing the suggestion again this year, and 


believe, with the interest aroused last year and the support then given 
to the movement, that a great impetus will be given to the celebra- 


tion of the week this year. 


We have selected out of a large number 


of letters sent in describing School or Community celebrations of the 
Week of Song in 1916 those that will be of the most value to our 
readers in planning their own observances. We urge every teacher in 
the country to interest her school and community in this movement. 


do all I could to plant a love of our coun- 
try and its flag in the minds and ‘hearts 
of the children, many of whom are for- 
eigners, by giving one program at which 
our national and folk songs should be the 
prominent feature. 

We sang the old songs over and over. 
The more we sang them the more we 
loved them. By beginning early in the 
term, I had plenty of time to drill on 
them thoroughly without the children 
having any thought that they were pre- 
paring for a program. 

Sometimes I divided the school and let 
different groups sing the verses,?all join- 
ing in on the chorus. How they did en- 
joy making those choruses ring after the 
verse had been sung by just a part of 
the school! : 

As Washington’s Birthday drew near 
we began; to plan aprogram. ‘This is 
what we gave: 

First the audience stood and sang 
**America.’’ The school sang ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ part of the house 
singing each of the first two verses 
while all sang the chorus. The third 
verse, which is the hardest, was given 
by the school, and the audience sang the 
last verse alone. Eight boys and girls 
sang ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’ 
and gave the Patriotic Drill published 
in Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, 
February, 1916. Three of the sixth 
grade girls pantomimed ‘‘Old Kentucky 
Home.’”’ (We kept our plantation songs 
together.) The entire audience sang 
‘*Swanee River.’’ Three seventh and 
eighth grade boys sang ‘‘Carve Dat Pos- 
sum.’’ One sang the soprano alone, the 
other two singing the bass in the chorus. 
**The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ was 
enjoyed by all. I asked the girls who 
were unmarried to sing the first verse, 
the married women the next verse and 
the young men the third, but they fell 
down on their verse and I let the mar- 
ried men sing it, after which all sang the 
last verse. All this caused quite a little 
fun. After this we had ‘‘Chime On, 
Sweet Village Beils’’ sung as a trio, 
with two on each part. These special 
numbers helped to ‘‘show off’’ the work 
of the children nicely as well as to give 
variety to the program. 

All sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’’ as the 
last number, and the tenderness with 
which it was sung by every one in the 
house showed the appreciation and love 
which each felt for that dearest place— 
home.—Agnes Carey, Atwell, Colorado. 


Learned Many Patriotic Songs 


During the Week of Song we sang the 
patriotic songs. Every morning at open- 
ing exercises I taught the song, ‘‘ Amer- 
ica First,’’ which appeared in February, 
1916. Wegot much enjoyment from our 
Week of Song and the pupils learned the 
words of many songs, so that we can 
have our song period without books. I 
gave the history of each national song 
for language lessons, and had excellent 
results. Wegavea lengthy Standardiza- 
tion Day program at which we sang the 
partiotie songs. Also, taught the State 
song, ‘‘Where the Columbines Grow. ’’ 

The patrons told me they hoped that 
we would observe the National Week of 
Song every year.—Minnie Rimmer, 
Cornelia, Colorado. 


A Money-Making Entertainment 


One of our seventh grade boys who 
owns 2 small printing press prepared an- 
nouncements of a Washington program 
for Tuesday evening, February, 1916, 
which were sent to all residents in the 
district. The young ladies of the dis- 
trict-_prepared the decorations, consisting 





of cherries, hatchets, bannners, ete., and 
assisted in placing them. They also ar- 
ranged a program of songs, recitations, 
exercises, etc., on the life of Washington. 

The schoo! had recently procureda large 
American flag which was dedicated at 
this time. 

An address was delivered by our 
Mayor. Two quartettes were present 
and gave a concert. 

Twenty-five cherry pies were donated 
by the ladies of the community; their 
sale amounted to a neat sum. 

Although the roads were very muddy, 
a large audience was_ present.—John S. 
Delap, Osnaburg, Ohio. 


Entertained Another School 


When National Song Week came, in- 
stead of having our usual morning exer- 
cises and afternoon drawing class, we 
sang. We sang national songs, folk 
songs, hymns and rounds. 

I asked the children how they would 
like to invite the pupils of the neigh- 
boring district to help us wind up our 
Song Week. Of course I need not tell 
you the answer. I asked the members 
of the school board if they would be in 
favor of this plan, and as they approved 
of it, we sent our invitation to the Hay- 
den School. It was accepted. The 
people of the community also were in- 
vited to join with us in the celebration. 

Friday afternoon came, and with it a 
hayrack load of pupils together with the 
teacher from the Hayden School. 

The afternoon was spent in singing all 
the songs sung during the week. We 
sang them in different ways; for in- 
stance, the girls sang the stanzas of 
**Old Black Joe’’ and the boys the chorus 
while the girls hummed it. We sang 
marching songs and marched. The 
rounds were greatly enjoyed. 

Before singing some of the more noted 
songs, something of their history was 
read by different pupils. Some of this 
material was taken from Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 

Altogether it was a very successful 
and enjoyable celebration, and although 
the parents*did not ‘‘turn out’’ this 
time, I feel that on next year they will 
not be able to resist, so great will be the 
children’s enthusiasm. 

The children of to-day are “the men 
and women of to-morrow and if we 
teachers succeed in arousing the spirit 
of the boys and girls to make them feel 
that they can bring happiness to each 
other and ‘‘ Keep alive that little spark 
ot celestial fire called patriotism,’’ we 
have helped a little in the betterment of 
the community.—Ethel N. Woodard, 
Onondago, Michigan. 


The Week of Song in Florida 


We have a great many foreign chil- 
dren, but they enthusiastically took ad- 
vantage of the week of extra songs. 
We sang ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,”’ 
‘*Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ ‘‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy’’ (which is our assembly re- 
ligious song), ‘‘Juanita’’ (for the Span- 
ish pupils) *‘Wawataysee,’’ ‘‘ America,’’ 
“*Star-Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ 
‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,”’ 
‘“‘That Nigger Jim,’’ ‘‘Where the River 
Shannon Flows,’’ ‘‘ Where the Ocean Blue 
Turns to Gold,’’ and others, with enthu- 
siasm. Iam making young Americans 
out of my Italian, Spanish and Cuban 
children by seizing every opportunity to 
impress them with the liberties we enjoy 
in America ang the way in which our 
flag is regarded all over the world. We 
very often sing ‘‘Flag of the Free.’’-— 
Mary Murray, East. Tampa, Florida. - 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) 


cation. 


will be destroyed. 


January Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


A happy New Year to you all, and a 
year full of good works! You can hardly 
do better work than to make your pu- 
pils fond of good reading, Oh, whata 
splendid opportunity there is for you! 
And the greatest for those who teach in 
the hardest and loneliest places, for 
there the need is greatest! 

There is such a difference between the 
school where there is a library, either a 
town or school institution, and a school 
where there is none! 

‘‘They can’t understand the text,’ 
wails one of my young friends, who is 
doing her first year of teaching in a 
consolidated school. ‘‘They don’t get 
hold of the sense in the paragraphs of 
the history and geography. ’’ 

That same teacher says, ‘‘My pupils 
know nothing of general literature—not 
a fairy story, not a myth, not an outside 
allusion. They haven’t read even the 
commonest story books.’’ 

Il am sure that there 
connection between the two 


is an intimate 
facts, and 





that remedying the second will bring the | 


remedy for the first. It is not the chil- 
dren’s fault. How can they help it, when 
there is no place for them to get books 
to read? You haven’t an idea how bare 
some of their homes are until you go 
into them. What they get they must 
get in school, for it is their only chance. 

Jt may not be the children’s fault, but 
it is the teacher’s opportunity, and a 
very great one. Any live school with a 
wide-awake teacher can get a library. 
I wish you would send me some letters 
about how you obtained books for your 
libraries, and how you got your pupils 
to use the books, and what books seem 
to help them most. 

And tell me what books have suc- 
ceeded in holding your pupils in the 
‘tread aloud’’ period. A good book that 
will hold boys and girls of the grammar 
school age is a treasure—for some guod 
books do not hold them. Girls will lis- 
ten to 
listen to a girl’s book; but what we 
really want is books that are neither 
girls’ nor boys’, but universal. And it 
is not so easy to find them for the twelve- 
to-sixteenage. ‘‘Anneof Green Gables’’ 
will do it, and so will ‘‘Freckles,’’ and 
other books by their authors. ‘* Polly- 
anna’’ 
schools. The ‘tread aloud’’ period is a 
splendid thing if it is used rightly, a 
wonderful pov, + to inspire the love of 
good reading. Tell us what books you 
have found helpful in this connection. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The pupils of the third grade in the 
school of (Miss) Nina Hushaw, Eldora, 
lowa, would like to exchange letters 
with other third grade pupils for lan- 
guage lessons. 

(Miss) Edna M. Carlson, teacher of 
intermediate grades, State School, 
Quaker Hill, Waterford, Conn., would 
like to correspond with teachers in Cuba 
and our southern and western: states. 
She would especially like to hear from 
teachers in the indian service. Her 
pupils, who live in a typical New Eng- 
land village with its picturesque scenery 
of hills, rocks and lakes, would be glad 
to exchange letters and views with pu- 
pils in the localities mentioned. 

(Miss) Flossie Gee, Cottonwood, Minn., 
would like to exchange a Minnesota 
beoklet for one of another state, and a 
booklet on wheat for one on cotton. 

The pupils of (Miss) Georgia Pauley. 








a boy’s book when boys will not | 


has scattered sunshine in many | 





Woodville, W. Va., would be glad to 
correspond and exchange products with 
pupils in the west and south. 

The pupils of (Miss) Martha Heng, R. 
1, Box 19, Holt, Minn., would like to 
exchange letters and specimens with 
puplis of other rural schools. 

Mrs. E. L. Messer of Kezer Seminary, 
Canterbury, N. H., would like to cor- 
respond with teachers in different parts 
of the United States, especially the 
western and southern states, and ex- 
change specimens of different woods in- 
digenous to the locality. 


Help-One-Another Club 
A Circulating Magazine Library 


In our school, two years ago, twelve 
numbers of a certain magazine were 
presented to the school for circulation 
among those who cared to read them 
The numbers were circulated through 
the children in the different homes, most 
of which are not well supplied with mag- 
azines. So popular did this circulating 
magazine become that appeals were 
made to friends, and as a result back 
numbers of fifty different magazines, in- 
cluding scientific, pictorial, fashion, 
fiction, religious and many other kinds 
are now circulated. Most popular among 
the Italian mothers, who all love to 
make lace, are the publications that 
have embroidery or lace patterns in 
them. The children carry home the 
books and bring them back, so no ex- 
pense is entailed except the time it takes 
to keep track of the lending and return- 
ing, which I give gladly. 


| 


| 


ja 





Bertha bk. 


This matter of circulating magazines 
has been a great enjoyment to me as I 
have reached many homes through them 
in just the way that I wished. I have 
found that it brought about better se- 
lected reading and also more home read- 
ing by my pupils. My little foreign 
children express it this way, 
Lampe, select a magazine for me that 
is simple, so I can read it to mamma.”’ 
What could be better training? 


**Miss | 


| flowers 
| were given a coat of paint. 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Bush, Osage, lowa. 


When dry they 
This pleased 


and animals. 


| the little ones and taught them much 


At the end of the year I distribute the | 


magazines to the children and start with 


; anew set. I keep the record just as 
librarian does.—LULU C. LAMPE, 
Wisconsin. 


Utilizing Old Magazines in a School 
Library 

Our school collected old magazines, 
books and newspapers. Many’ house- 
keepers were more than glad to give 
them to us, as they accumulate so fast. 
Having obtained a good-sized donation, 
the teacher and pupils looked them over 
in order to obtain material for use in the 
school. What lovely things we found! 


The nature stories printed in the daily | 


papers were cut out and kept for future 
lessons. The covers of the magazines 
furnished pictures for the younger pupils. 
Scrapbooks were made by the older pu- 
pils, including poems, stories, puzzles, 
funny sayings and pictures. 

The left over pages were torn into 
small bits and soaked in water. When 
the mass was of the right consistency, 
glue was added and a nice material made 
from which relief maps were formed and 
from which the little ones made baskets, 








about correct form and éolor. 

When everything that could be used 
had been taken from the collection the 
boys tied the remains into bundles and 
sold them to the junk man, thus adding 
to the amount we were saving for pic- 
tures and victrola records. —- ELLA J. 


| DouGias, Maine. 


A ‘‘Wonderbook’’ 
My school was in a country district 
where there is no well-equipped library, 


| and the ‘‘Wonderbook’’ I made for the 
| children was a great satisfaction to me. 


‘Take two pieces of cardboard of the de- 
sired size. Mine is 9x13 inches, but I 
prefer it larger. Make the pages one- 
half inch smaller than the cardboard 
covers on the sides and ends. Take linen 
or other cloth of color desired and fasten 
to the cardboard, letting it extend one 
inch on the inside of the back. Glue on 
plain paper to cover the edge of the 
cloth. A blank page may be used for 
the index, and ‘‘Wonderbook”’ printed on 
the cover in fanciful letters. Cut from 
newspapers and magazines stories, pic- 
tures, short poems, etc., and paste 
neatly in the book. The older children 
read it to themselves and to the smaller 
children, thus helping themselves and 
amusing the little ones. —AMY D. KELLY, 
West Virginia. 
Raising Money 

are raising money in our school to 
help pay for our new piano. A social 
and a program gave good returns, and 
some money was received in premiums 
at the county fair, but still we needed 
more. The children here have the candy 
habit. Some of them bring it to school 
almost every day. So, to begin with, 
the three teachers gave ten cents each 
with which to buy the materials, and we 
made candy. We had told our plans to 


We 


| the children beforehand and they saved 
| their pennies to buy homemade candy 


instead of store candy. 

We procured a registering dime bank 
in which to deposit our money, and we 
now have $6.50 on hand, clear profit from 
four days’ sale. We have set aparta 
day for ‘‘candy day,’’ each week, and 
sell candy before school, at noon, and 
at recesses. We have fudge, divinity, 
stuffed dates, boiled fondant with a nut 
or raisin on top, and other kinds that 
are not hard to make. We have heavy 
expenses to meet, but we have taken 
out enough to pay for all our materials 
and then averaged over $1.50 for each 
day’s sale. Many of the town people 
are helping us in our effort. Several 
have sent money or ordered candy.—lI. 
)., Wisconsin. 

One Success Scored with Seventh Grade 
Reading 


After a pupil has completed the gram- 
mar school his reading is usually con- 
sidered a completed accomplishment, 
good, bad or indifferent; and how bad it 
is he does not realize until he reaches 
the so-called years of discretion and be- 
gins to inflict his poor reading on the 
public at civic gatherings, lodges and 
churches. Then he begins to try to cor- 
rect his faulty pronunciation, which 
should have been entirely looked after 
in his grammar school years. 

For some reason children are not nat- 
urally inclined to look up the pronunci- 
ation of words in the dictionary even 
though our system of phonic work has 
taught them the diacritical markings in 








(Continued on page 6!) 
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Music Appreciation 


“Music Moods, A Basis For Music Appreciation” has been pre- 
pared for School Superintendents and School Principals who are seeking’ 
for concrete things of a constructive nature, and especialiy for grade 


teachers who desire comprehensive teaching methods and teaching 
material dealing with the necessary fundamentals. 


1 Music is enjoyed more by having the interest of its hearers directed. 


The methods outlined in this Educational Bulletin stimulate interest chiefly 
throug: mood, and the appeal is through the imagination. This way of pre- 


senting music has been thought out very much upon the same principles as 
those for presenting literature. 


‘‘Music Moods” is as applicable for daily school use by the reg- 
ular teacher as for the Music Supervisor. 


Copy of “Music Moods” will be sent to you if 
you will fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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“All you 
need is 
a Khttle 
toning 
up 9 


UT,” you 

/| may say, 

of “tonics merely 
stimulate for the 

time being.” True-—for most 


tonics. But there is one tonic 
that does more-—a tonic that 
revitalizes and rebuilds 
tonic that adds to the very 
substance of blood and tissue, 
thus promoting health and 
vigor in a_ natural, lasting 
fashion. ‘That is Sanatogen, 
the food-tonic. 


Not a mere claim-—but the 
sum total of the recorded ex- 
perience of the medical pro- 
fession (over 21,000 physi- 
cians have written their ap- 
proval of Sanatogen) and the 
testimony of thousands of men 
and women in all walks of 
life, including leaders like 
Lady Henry Somerset, who 
writes : 


“Sanatogen undoubtedly _re- 
stores sleep, invigorates the nerves 
and braces the patient to health.” 


And also Olive Schreiner, 
the gifted writer, who says: 


“Nothing that I have taken for 
years has given me such a sense 
of vigor as Sanatogen.” 


When all you need is a to- 
ning up, you need Sanatogen. 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
On request we will send a 25- 
gram Sample Package of Sana- 


togen, also the ‘** Text Book of 
Sanatogen,”’ telling of its tonic 


and upbuilding value. Address 
The Bauer Chemical Company, 
24Q Irving Place, New York. 











Sanatogen is* Grand Prize, 
sold by good 
druggists ev- 
erywhere, in 
three sizes, 


from $1.00 up. 


Sanatogen 







Znicrvnational 
Congress of 
Medicine, 


London, 191}. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


detail. By using the following device I 


| succeeded in getting a class of eighteen 


seventh graders actually to enjoy look- 
ing up words and to doubt any one’s pro- 
nunciation but Webster’s. 

On Monday of every third week, the 
pupils in the reading class vote on two 
captains, generally the best readers. 
They take their seats on opposite sides 
of the class section and choose. sides, 
about. During the study period 
each pupil is required to look up five 
words whose pronunciation or meaning 
he does not know. 
first five minutes is entirely devoted to 
the pronunciation of review and advance 
words. Any pupil who can pronounce 
correctly the combined lists of all 
class makes ten points for his side, with 
one point counted off for each mispro- 
nounced word. 
records and call in turn on members of 
their sides to pass to the front and read. 
Not knowing the place counts tive points 
off from the reader’s side, a mispro- 
nounced or repeated word one point off. 
Correct reading counts five points on the 
reader’s side. The teacher merely stops 
the readers and settles cases in dispute. 

By using this plan I have heard boys 
stand up in front and read a _ passage 
without error who could not read five 
consecutive words correctly when this 
plan was begun. Not only this, but the 
class acquires a fine discrimination in 
sounds. ‘Che best readers spur on the 
poorest and even help them with difficult 
words during intermissions. The method 
teaches the value of team work and 
gives scope for individual progress with- 
~MArY L. SCHENK, 


January Hints 


Are we complaining about the ice and 
snow of January? 
about the lack of a sand-table in our 
schoolrooms or of a sand-pile in our 
school playgrounds? Let us make use 
of the soft, pliable substance with which 
God has so beautifully clothed the earth. 
Why not go out with the children and 
help them construct mountains, plateaus, 
and mosques, 
silos and barns? 
children will suggest things themselves. 
So will the reading, agriculture, and 
geography lessons. One of our boys 
made a ‘‘Leaning Tower of Pisa’’ that 
certainly possessed the leaning quality. 
Snow has most of the advantages of sand 
and some which sand does not possess. 
It is clean, and packs more easily. 

Teach the children to read the ther- 
mometer these cold days. It will add to 
their importance if they can count this 
as one of their accomplishments. 

Do you help to feed God's feathered 
children this month? We have a delight- 
ful feeding ground in the wood behind 
our schoolhouse. We save our crumbs 
and bits of bread and apple cores each 
day, and sometimes we bring things 
from home. Just before nine o’clock we 
go down there together and take with 
us a plank about eight feet long and the 
food scraps we have. The birds are 
waiting for us. We lay the plank down 
on the snow and scatter the crumbs out 


| over it so that the birds’ little feet may 

not get cold standing in the snow. 
| also take some tepid water with us as 
the birds enjoy a warm drink when the 


We 


weather is frigid. 

We make the coldest days seem warm 
by stories about torrid countries, which 
our upper grade children select, and read 


‘or tell for us during opening exercises. 
Sometimes we draw on the board a map 


of some warm ween such as India, 
and together go through Meg jungles and 
see its marvelous sight Material for 
these trips may be “a in library 
books, Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
I have my pupils do 
most of the story-telling and reading 
aloud to the school and find that this 
method proves very satisfactory in 
strengthening our poor readers in both 
thought-getting and thought-giving. —A. 
H. A. Wisconsin. 


Getting a Library 


Our seventy-five pupil country school 
needed a library. Besides that we 
needed to arouse a community interest. 
How to obtain the books was the ques- 
tion, as the teachers’ salaries just took 
up all the available funds. 

I-had just. returned from the Philip- 


The | 





In class-time the | 


the | 


The captains keep the | 


| 
| 
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| 
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Are we complaining | 


pines, via China, Japan, and Honolulu; 
so I gave a travel lecture, and with the 
proceeds we bought a nice bookcase and 
a large dictionary. 

Of course we were anxious to fill that 
hookease. I noticed that most of the 
children wore clothing from mail order 
houses, and thought of the money taken 
by them from our district. I wrote toa 
number of these firms asking for dona- 
tions toward our library, and each one 
responded with money or books. 

Then followed a Library Association, 
an organization that meets every other 
Wednesday night and renders a program 
which creates an interest in the library. 
Now many books from private families 
are coming in, and our need has been 
amply supplied.— Louise BELL, Texas. 


The Glad Game 


Because the joy and inspiration we re- 
ceived from Eleanor Porter’s first *‘Glad 
Book"’ has made such a marvelous change 
in our school, I should like to tell you 
about it. Of course a happy, congenial 
atmosphere anywhere is a_ wonderful 
help, but in a schoolroom | believe it is 
essential for the best results. 

During the reading of ‘*Pollyanna’”’ [ 
tried to help the children interpret it 
rightly and realize all the simple beauty, 
charm and gladness of it. We had little 
talks about the characters and used them 
as subjects for composition lessons. 
When we had finished it I didn’t like to 
see the cheeriness and inspiration of it 
die out of our school life. So we began 
to play the game ourselves. At. first 
when little things went wrong I had to 
ask the children what Pollyanna would 
find to be glad about at such a time. 
Now they need no prompting, and we 
are all playing it in earnest. 

Needless to-say we have become bet- 
ter acquainted, and this has meant much 
to me both personally and in the many 
rough places and difficulties of guiding 


| forty-five young minds aright. 


I might add that I hesitated to read 
the book at first, as [I have over thirty 
boys of all ages, but I really believe that 
this story has had more effect and direct 


| appeal than all the Boy Scout stories I 





have read them. On Fridays occasionally 
I have the children write thcir own expe- 
riences in finding the glad side to things, 
and some of the best compositions are 
from my boys.—AN lowA TEACHER. 


A Jolly Robin Hood Play 


It is the duty of the country school 
teacher to plan and provide some form 
of amusement for the children. There 
are the noon hours and the recesses 
which should be spent in clean 
wholesome play. Let me tell you of a 
novel and interesting way to manage 
this. 
my pupils took in the stories of Robin 
Hood, I decided to dramatize some of 
these. We did not attempt to memorize 
the speeches, we merely read and told 
the stories until we had become quite 
familiar with them. One of the boys 
was chosen to be Robin Hood and he 
provided himself with a scarlet suit and 
a horn. The other boys and some of the 
girls were the members of his band and 
they wore green jackets and caps. The 
jacket reached almost to the knees with 
a belt a little below the waistline. The 
cap was pointed, with a feather in it. 
Each boy had a bow and arrow. 

Robin Hood and his band would take 
to the woods and there wait for some- 
thing to occur. Just like Robin and his 
band of old, they were unaware of the 
events that were to happen that day. 
This was left to me. For instance, one 
day I decided to have John Little ap- 
pear. I chose one of the boys to be 
John Little, and of course he discarded 
his green suit. As Robin and his band 
were reclining on the greensward, this 
boy, a stranger to the outlaws, was seen 
in the distance. Robin advanced to meet 
him, and by inquiry found out who he 
was. 
the story, and not until Robin blew his 
horn for his men to join him, did they 
know who the stranger was supposed to 
be. Sometimes it was necessary to in- 
form Robin that he must go off into the 
woods to séarch for his man, or even 
body of men, such as a bishop and his 
protectors. How the boys loved this 
suspense! How eager they were to find 
out what I had planned for them.—A 
MIDDLE WEST TEACHER. 


Then action followed according to. 
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Crooked Spines Made Straigit 
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Use the Philo Burt Method 
30 Days at Our Risk 


N° MATTER how serious your case, no 
matter what else you have tried, the Philo 
Burt method consisting of a Scientific Appli- 
ance and a course of special exercises will help 
you and probably wholly overcome your affliction. We 
are so sure of this that we will make an Appliance to 
suit your — al condition and let you dec Bie. after 30 
days, whether you are satisfied. We make this unusual 
offer simply because in over 25,000 cases we have abso- 
tutely proved the wonderful benefit this Method brings 
tospinal sufferers, young and old,and in all kinds of cases. 
There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture 
of old-fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The 
Philo Burt Appliance gives an even, perfect adjustable 
support to the weakened or deformed spine and brings 
almost immediate relief even in the most serious 
cases. It is easy to put onor take off. Does not chafe 
or Sane. Is light and cool, The price is within reach 
of all. You owe it to yourself or the afflicted one in your 
family to find out about it. Describe your trouble fully 
80 we can advise you intelligently. Write pew for our 
free book, giving full information and references. 


Philo Burt Mfg. Co.M2970dd Fellows Bldg., Jamestown, N.Y. 
MAKE YOUR OWN 
PHOTO-LIBRARY 
PASTE 


stir JELLITAC powder 
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AIXYOUR OWN PASTE 


Simply : 


into water. Save 75° of the 
present cost. Ideal fox school, 
kindergarten and al photo- 
library work. Sample carton 


enough for one quart of paste, 
15 cents postpaid, 1 doz. car- 
tons postpaid $1. 

Arthur S. Hoyt Co., Mfrs. 
90 West Broadway, New York 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes. M., M. D., late of Woman’ 8 
Medical College, Chicago Coils; eof “Pharmacy, ¢ Tells 
cause and. cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial disfixurements. 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matte 
Dept. F-L, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING €0., ntecreie, R. I. 


A.Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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@eUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 


economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, lec 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00, Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay sights freight equalized 
to extreme western states, & Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVALand at considerable saving 
TO YOU. Our product, prices and methods will in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-J. 

The C.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N.Y. 

Sectional Bookcases and Cab: 
ranch Office; Flatiron Bldg., New York 4 Sty 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 
For the FACE 


will make the outline of your face, neck and 
chin graceful—relieve wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and facial blemishes—make your skin 
clear and soft, your eyes bright. You can 
make your hair glossy and abundant—your 
hands smooth and white—your feet comfort- 
able, through definite directions which will 
take only a few minutes at home each day. 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 











Try These for Your Voice 


—and get rid of the hoarse- 
ness, allay, the irritation, 
soothe the “‘scrapy” feel- | 
ing and strengthen the 

vocal chords. 


BROWN’S 
sroncua. TROGHES| 


| 
help the voices of singers and speakers, 
relieve coughs and bronchial affections. 
Acough remedy—nota candy. Effective 
and convenient. 25c, 50c, and $1.a box. 


New 10c Trial Size Box at your Druggist 


If your dealer cannot sup-, 
ply you, we will mail any John I. Brown & Son 
size, upon receipt of price. Boston, Mass. 
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Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 3ist Just Off Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
Convenient to Everything Worth While 


PER DAY 
Room, running water...... seeeseae $1.50 
Room, private bath......... a ubctessvah sens 2.00 
2 Rooms and bath................000.. 4.00 


American Plan (room and meals)... ..3.00 
Special weekly rates on request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD 























We will send complete formulas for 

Antiseptic three of the finest toilet preparations 
you ever used for only 25c. You can 

Toilet Water get the ingredients at any drug store 
for a few cents and save nine tenths 

Hair Tonic of the usual retail cost. Many make 
F e Cream up toflet preparations from these rec- 
ipes, supply them to friends and 

ac neighbors and make handsome profit. 
Write today. Any was of the formulas complete for 10c, 


all 3, only 25c, stamps orsilver. Address 

Clara Ce., Dept. C, 2727 Monticello Ave., Chicago 

4 ; O with One Dollar or more, 
interest at 4% com- 


pounded, semi-annually. 
Write Today for Booklet, ‘‘Banking by Mail’’ 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Dept. I, Washington, D. C. 


STORY MAGAZINES 


Little Folks, $1.00; Every Child’s, $1.00; 
Everyland., $1.00; Storytellers’ ,$1.50; a year. 


Address to JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 
in spare 


Make $50 Monthly {°° 


TP loved. Something New. No canvassing or investment, 
D DARK CO,, Desk 58, St. Louis, Mo. 


|) SEXOLOGY 


by William H, Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 





This Bank is under the 
supervision of the United 
States Treasury Depart- 
ment. Accounts opened 
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Work for the Snowy Month 


Let the children draw an Eskimo scene 
on a square of heavy white cardboard, 


| from patterns, or freehand. A drawing 


of the scene on the board will give the 
pupils an idea of arrangement. After 
all drawings are completed have a salt 
and flour mixture in readiness and fill in 
all outlines with this mixturé. Sprinkle 
with salt before it dries and the appear- 
ance of sparkling snow is given. The 
Eskimos’ faces may be painted or drawn 
Touches where shading 


| is desirable or outlines need to be brought 








Knowledge a ps Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a rane Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
makin Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
; ea Young Woman — Have. 
, Knowledge a M othe 9 ot Shel Reve” 
ea Mi 
Mijastraled  Anowlege a Mother Should impact to Her Davee 
$2.00 Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinfons’’ and Table of Contente. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. | 
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out may be done with water colors. Very 
pleasing friezes are made with these 


| Eskimo snow scenes, using tinted paper 


and mounting on dark mat board.—V. C. 
F., Illinois. 


The Doll’s Place in the Schoolroom 


Do all second grade teachers know the 
joy of having a doll in their school- 
rooms? 
experiment. The fact came home to me 
last Christmas when a friend, who was 
wishing she had some one to give a doll 
to, suggested giving one to the girls of 
my class. 

The doll was a joy from the first. It 
was a Campbell Kid doll which is un- 
breakable. We named her Margaret 
after the giver. 

If ever a doll was loved this doll was. 
I was surprised to find how fair the girls 
could be about her, being a community 
doll as she was. They soon learned to 
be unselfish about ‘*mothering’’ her. 

During schoo! hours Margaret was rel- 


| egated to a position of honor at one side 


of the room, or in a vacant seat. But 
before school, at indoor recess, and on 
special occasions, like going to assembly, 
she was the center of interest. On these 
occasions she was carried by some one 
who had been trying to help during the 
preceding session, or some one who had 
done some special act of kindness or 
thoughtfulness. 

Then, too, her presence in the school- 
room helped along hygienic lines, for the 
girls tried to keep her very clean. Her 
clothes were laundered each week and 
the privilege of taking them home to 
launder was spoken for weeks ahead of 
time. 

She has a new dress often. One of 
the small lads said his sister of twelve 
loved to sew and he'd ask her to finish 
the dress I had cut out. 
carried it home, and in a-few days the | 





If not, I hope they will try the | 





| ing 
He proudly | stories when studying the Mississippi. 


dress came back. Some of the stitches | 
were not exactly tiny, but Margaret had | 


made two more friends, and the art of 
sewing was given a new dignity. 


Many of the girls had no dolls at home | 


and the affection bestowed on Margaret 
was sometimes pathetic.—B. H. W., 
New York. 


A Teacher’s Scrap-Book 


Every teacher comes across many use- 
ful miscellaneous bits of information in 
sources other than her regular journals 
that she would like to preserve for 
future reference. It may be a poem 
suitable for some special occasion, the 
directions for making a hectograph, a 
lesson plan, or any one of a thousand 
other useful things. However, but few 
teachers keep such information because 
of the labor and the cumbersomeness of 
old methods. 

The chief value of loose leaf books 





lies in the ease and rapidity with which 


their material may be shifted from point | 
to point and classitied and reclassified as | 
occasion requires. The covers of loose | 
leaf books are expensive and their fillers | 
are high grade paper. Most teachers are | 
not overburdened with money and they 
do not eare to invest very much in scrap- 
books. The writer’s method of making 
an inexpensive book is as follows: 

Buy five hundred sheets of cheap yel- 
low paper—the kind used for making 
carbon copies. This will cost from 
thirty to fifty cents. At the stationery 
store or the ten-cent store get some 
paper clips, which can be had for two 
for five cents. Ido not mean the little 
wire clips that stenographers use to at- 
tach the various sheets of a letter. The 
clips I use for loose leaf books snap to- 
gether with a spring; two little project- 
ing metal pieces at the back w hen 
pressed together open the mouth of the 
clip and allow fifty or more sheets of 





paper to be inserted. These pages may 


be shifted more quickly than in any other | 
kind of book. 

When provided with paper and clips, 
all that is necessary is to paste the clip- 
pings to the yellow leaves. It is not 
necessary to daub them all over with 
paste; use a good library paste and 
spread it thinly down the center of the 
clippings. If the clipping is longer than 
the yellow sheet, double it back upon it- 
self with a double fold. 

You can start with one book, keeping 
all the sheets relating to one subject to- 
gether. When your book becomes full, 
separate the subjects by making two 
books. Keep doing this and in the end 
you will have a book on each subject. 
It is surprising how much information a 
teacher wii! find that she wishes to pre- 
serve wher once she has learned how | 
easy it is by this method.—HArry L. | 
SPOONER, Michigan. 





Making an Igloo 


After several futile attempts at mak- 
ing an igloo for an Eskimo sand-table, 
I finally made a most successful one. | 
used the picture of an igloo in our lan- 
guage books as a guide, and molded it 
out of three parts of salt to one of flour 
and enough water to make all stick to- 
gether. I even molded the long passage 
or tunnel by covering a roll of corrugated 
paper with the mixture. While still 
moist I marked it to represent the blocks 
of snow, and then sprinkled it with arti- 
ficial snow. I placed the igloo on a 
piece of ice (glass). This, with the usu- 
al polar bears, seals, Eskimos, cotton 
for snow, and icebergs, which were 
drawn with white crayon on the burlap 
back of the table made a most complete 
Eskimo sand-table.—L. H. B., Nebraska. 


One Way To Keep Geography from Be- 
coming a Bore 


Geography is a practical'story of the 
world in which we live, and being prac- 
tical deals exclusively in facts. _ A pupil 
will remember facts much more readily 
if they are associated with pleasant 
things. By combining the reading and 
geography lessons, the teacher can work 
out this association. Geography is made 
much more interesting if it is connected 
with some piece of literature: for in- 
stance, read ‘‘Evangeline’’ when study- 
Nova Scotia; read Mark Twain’s 


Here is alist of books and stories to be 
read with geography lessons. 

Biography of Hawthorne—New Eng- 
land States. 

Biography of Longfellow—Maine. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech—Penn- 
sylvania. 


Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha’’ — Region 
about the Great Lakes. ' 

**Stories of Missouri’’—Missouri. 

Dickens’s ‘ ‘Oliver Twist’’—London. 


ee 


, 7 
—France. 
—Scotland. 

—Bavaria. 


DeQuincy’s ‘‘Joan of Arc’ 
Biography of Stevenson 
‘“‘The Nurnburg Stove’’ 


‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’’—Han- 
over. 

‘‘The Matsuyama Mirror’’—Japan. 

‘*‘The Boy Who Saved Holland’’—Hol- 


land. 

The teacher can find some story or 
fable in connection with almost every 
part of the world. Most of the books 
and stories named in the list are suitable | 
for the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
—ANNA MARIE STEFANSKI, Missouri. 


Drill in New Words 


A satisfactory method of fixing the | 
words of previous lessons in the minds 
of my younger pupils, is as follows. 
Select @ page where the words seem to 
be difficult to pga and on small 
cards, perhaps 1% x % in., copy the text 
on that page, le the words sep- 
arately on the cards, and with all marks 
of punctuation and capitals as they are 
in the book. Place. the cards in an en- 
velope, the outside of which bears the 
number of the page. 

I find that it is better to give no two 
pupils envelopes containing the same. 
text. 

The pupils put the words together on 
their desks just as the text reads in the | 
book. It is not considered correct unless | 
the capitals are properly laid. The ehil- | 
dren are very eager to put. together ‘‘the | 
puzzle”’ as they call it.—WiNONA F’RED- | 
ERICK, New York. 








About our 
trial tube offer 


‘ve had hoped to 


“ve 
continue the practical 
help of our offer of 
free trial tubes for 
this school year—as 
we have in the past 
seasons. 


This we cannot do 


The existing shortage in 
the high-grade materials 
we demand for the making 
of Ribbon Dental Cream 
is serious. We must be 
fair to the market we 
have created and take 
care of the thousands 
who are constantly buying 


COLGATE’S 


mor RIBBON == 
DENTAL CREAM 


Coupons covering our 
special offer to teachers 
are still good for reminder 
cards, booklets, charts, 
etc., but we regret that 
we cannot send trial 
tubes after Jan. 1st. 


Perhaps your pupils 


have already learned 
the lesson of ‘Good 
Teeth—Good Health,” 
and only need to be 
reminded now and then of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream to encourage daily 
use of the tooth brush. 


Thousands of Educators 


with whom we have long 
co-operated, will, weknow, 
help us to meet the emer- 
gency. Everything pos- 
sible is being done to keep 
our dealers supplied, and 
at your favorite store you 
and your pupils will still be 
able to find this standard 
dentifrice that tastes 
good and does good. 


(Est’d 1806) 1806) 


COLGATE &CO., 


Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 





the addition of many new titles each year 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 
Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 


Each 


book has 32 or more 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school, 
[t is made ie. fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
and a. cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared '»y -vriters who understand intimately the needs of the school- Sh rte: 
I'his is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by ene 


It contains, in addition to many standard 





PA IMVET OR Comes HINT eT 

















They include 





5¢ a Copy| |‘ 


RAEN BL BEI KOMEOY 











St nr 























The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moou 
*27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 
*28 More Fables from sop 
*29 Indiau Mvths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales— Z7ayv/or 
*288 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People 
> Little Plant People -Part II 
*so Story of a Sunbeam —1W//es 
at Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends 
History 
32 Patt 
Flag, 
Literature 
io4 Motl 


Vaguire 


Part J 


iotic Stories (Story of the 


Story of Washington, etc.) 


4 Reader 
S First Term Primer—-/agusise 
*230 Rhyme aud Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
; stories from Andersen 
: Stories from Grimm— Z7avle 
Little Red Riding Hood— Aeit 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk Ne 
5 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


rer GyOoOs 





» Little Wood Friends—.Vavie 
jo Wings and Stings—/falifaa 
*41 Story of Wool Vayn 
$2 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—J/-C ahr 


*45 Rovhoodof Washington—Avites 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Avites 


Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Craik 
*152 Child's Gardeu of Verses 
Ste mon 


*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— (ran 


¥920 Story ofthe Chiist Cliuild 


fon 


*262 Four Little C&tton-Tails—Swrth 

*268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter —Syi7th 

#269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Smith 


*290 Fuzz in Japan \ Child-Lite 


Reader— Jag uire 
THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
"497 Greek Myths—Adimecnsmith 

38 Nature Myths—JA/e/ca// 

so Reynard the Fox—Arst 
tro2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
6 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
i7g Sun Myths—Avczivs 

s Norse Legends, I—Aeitvs 
176 Norse Legends, I—Aviics 

the Rhineland 
The Lorelei and 


i77 Legends of 
Ro Siegtried, * 


Other Rhine Legends—AL-Cahe 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—J/avue 


*s1 Story of Flax—A/avne 
*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 


53 Adventures of a Little Wate 
Drop—Mavyne 

*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 


the ‘Teacup 
#135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
#137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
"138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aci/7) 
"7 Story of Longfellow—McCa be 
*2t Story of the Pilgrims—Powr?s 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Peun)—Axsh 
*s4 Story of Columbus—AfcCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCadbe 
57 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—Ansh 
*59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
Il (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Aake 


the 





“65 Cniuld Life in the Colonies 
li (Peunsylvania)—Bakey 
*66 Chiid Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AlcCabe 
‘69 Stories of the Revolution —Il 
(Around Philadelphia)—JA/cCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—Favis 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Hone. (Vos. 1/64, 105, 106a1¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Ststers” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseet 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
‘o> The Story of Robinsou Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
‘227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primary—Faron 


and 


Alice anil 


Book 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in | 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Giimes | 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-G) ties | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—AM /ec 
*o3 Story of Silk—Arown 
‘a4 Story of Sugar—Resles 
490 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Arown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—1I 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—AHeindon 
281 Buildersof the World—AHerndon 
“283 Stories of Time—Aush 


History and Biography 

“16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
‘97 Story ofthe Norsemen—Hanson 
o& Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCahe 
a9 Story of Jefferson — McCabe 

100 Story of Bryant—A/c Fee 

lol Story of Robert E.Lee—A/ Aane 
105 Story of Canada— McCabe 

41o6 Story of Mexico—McCahe 

1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven 

son— Rush 





110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 


*246 What I Saw in Japan—G7ifis 
4237 The Chinese and Their Country 
#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 
History and Biography 
“73 Four Great Musicians— Bush 
"74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Allred, 
Richard the Liou-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
117 Later Englisi Heroes (Crom- 
well, Weilington, Gladstone) 
#160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*I88 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
"189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—/a/iac4 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—(Ga/- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgiuin—G77 ffi: 
7 Story of Wheels—Aush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Bootes T, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story.of Florida—Sausketl 
509 Story of Georgta—Derry 
sit Story of Illinois—Smrth 











————— 


No. 
|) No, 
No. 





<3 No. 


F 





Washington and Lincoln 
32. Patriotic 


| 45. Boyhood of Washington- 

{| No. 204. Boyhood of Lincoln—2nd and 3d Grades. 

4. Story of Washington 

No. 5. Story of Lincoln—3d and 4th Grades. 

No. 128. Speeches of Lincoln—ith and 8th Grades. 

158. Washington’s Farewell Address—ith and 
Sth. Grades. 


™ . Paper Covers 5 cts. a Copy. 
> » t*" SEE INTRODUCTION OFFER BELOW 


Stories. 
Washington, etc.) 


Books 





(Containing story of 
Ist and 2nd Grades, 
2nd and 3d Grades. 


3d and 4th Grades. 


Limp Cloth Covers 10 cts.a Copy. 

















FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*>5 Story of Coal—AcAane 
“6 Story of Wheat—Hali/ar 
*o7 Story of Cotton—Arown 

+134 Conquestsof Little Plant Peopl 
136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks I—Acfre 
ist Stories of the Stars—Ak /re 
205 Eyes and No Kyes and 

Three Giants 


History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Aeciécs 
*s6 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
“8 Stories of the Backwoods 
‘9 A Little New England Viking 
‘xt Story of DeSoto—Hatfcld 
S2 Story of Daniel Boone—A'eiics 
‘83 Story of Printing—McCaée 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Ariies 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*S6 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
87 Ainerican Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—/Farts 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*o1 Story of Eugene Field—McCade 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 


Literature 

*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

“111 Water Babies (Abridged}— 
Kingsley 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*t95 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


The 


and 
and 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 


plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c pee copy. 


(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogper rrom Most 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY ae HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 


Introduction Offer: 


141 Story of Grant —M Kane 

144 Story of Steam-—MeCahe 

145 Story of McKinley—AcAride 
1s7 Story of Dickens—Sw/th 

*t7g Story of the Flag—Aaker 

18s Story of the First Crusade ° 

190 Story of Father Hennepin 

191 Story of LaSalle—MWchi ide 

‘217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
+218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/l- fre 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvrames 
+205 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


ma-—Bush © 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8S King of the Golden Rivet 
—ARuskin 


"9 The Golden Touch—Haw/horne 
*o1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—ZLewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—aXamcee 
"186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/wing 
*200. The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 


4234 Poems Worth Knowiug- Book 
(I—Intermediate—/a rox 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—AMcFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Ilinois 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Busk 


"115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European  Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 








512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—Mc Fre 

515 Story of Kentucky—Euhank 

sco Story of Michigan—Sérancy 

set Story of Minnesota—Ss/nnes 

523 Story of Missouri—/irirce 

525 Story of Nebraska—J/rass 

*528 Story of NewJerseyv-Aluichinson 

533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*5360 Story of Peunusylvania—Afaich 
sjo Story of Tennessee—Overall 

542 Story of Utah —- Young 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawhkey 

547 Story Of Wisconsin—Skinnes 

Literature 

*to The Snow Image—//aw/hoi ne 

11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow---/1v- 
ing 

*>2 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 

+25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 

, *26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
‘Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selecied 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive’ Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


and 











SEVENTH YEAR 

Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles standish 

*14 Evangeline— Love /cliow + 

15 Snowbonnd—IJihittier 4+ 

#290 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Punp—Aawthor ne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 


124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchaut 


of Venice 

4147 Story of King Arthur, 
by Tennyson—//allock 

*i49 Man Without a Country, 

Hale + 

“192 Story of Jeac Vaijeau--Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ving 

196 The Gray Cha ‘pion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections 
Sketch Book—-/rzing 

4216 Lamb's ‘Tales froim 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Coudensed 
from Parkman)—Gra vies 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing 
IlI—Grammar— Favon 

*238 Lamb’s Adveutures of Ulysses 


as told 


The 


from the 


shakes- 


Book 


—Part I 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part Il 

*241 Storv .of the Hiad Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story’ of the Aneid — Church 


(Cond,) 
4251 Story of Language aud Litera- 
ture AMei/ig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo--Hugo 
254 Storvof The Talisman" (Scott) 
— Weekes 
Mohicans, 
Weekes 
(Dickens) — 


*259 The Last of ‘the 
(Cooper )---Abridged 

‘260 Oliver Twist, 
Abridged — //erlig 

Nature 

[279 The True Story of 
the Moon--Ii7lson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Enoch Arden—7ennyvso } 
‘is Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
‘419 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Buarnst 
423 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*j20 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Ceesar-— Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
1341 Macheth—Selections 
*1g2 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol t 
143 Building of the Ship aud other 
Poeis— Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/1 chsicr ¢ 
"151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Brvion + 


the Man in 


Lake 


aud Other 


154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto Il ¢ 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
"236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxron 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I f 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—P/lumd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 


+ These have biographical sketch of 


author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes, 


per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 ceuts will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 
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January 1917 


Cheer Up Corner 
- Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
NEW YEAR’S MOTTO 


‘*In our hearts lies the El Dorado we 
seour the world to find.’’ 


NEW YEAR’S POEM 
THE WAY TO HAPPINESS 
Have you lost the way to happiness? 
Come, | will lead you back. 
We'll turn from this road of selfishness— 
To the right, on Duty’s track. 
If we keep on that highway forever, 
Our courage will daily grow strony, 
And our days will be full of music, 
And our nights wjfl be full of song. 


A Pleasure Book 

The following story appeared some- 
time ago in ‘‘Youth’s Companion.” It 
seems so appropriate as a New Year 
message to teachers I have decided to 
give it a place in The Cheer Up Corner 
this month. 

If every one of our great army of five 
hundred thousand teachers were to start 


a Pleasure Book January 1, 1917 and keep | 


a daily record throughout the year as 
faithfully as this cheerful old lady did, 
think of, the leaven of cheer this could 
bring to our twenty million elementary 
publie school children, which would re- 
act upon the whole nation. 

She is an old woman, but her face is 
serene and peaceful, though trouble has 
not passed her by. She seems utterly 
above the little worries and vexations 
which torment the average woman and 
leave the lines of care for every one to 
read. ‘The fretful woman asked her one 
day for the secret of her happiness, and 
the beautiful old face shone as witha 
newly-risen joy. 

**My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I keep a Pleas- 
ure Book.’’ 

‘*A what?’’ 

**A Pleasure Book. 
that there was no day so dark and 
gloomy that it did not contain some ray 
of pleasure, and I have made it the busi- 
ness of my life to write down the little 
things which mean so much to a woman. 
I have a book for. every year since I left 
school, and a place for every day. It is 
but a little thing; the new gown, the 
chat with a friend, the thoughtfulness 
of the husband, a flower, a book, a walk 
in the field, a letter, a concert or a drive, 
but it all goes into my Pleasure Book, 
und when I| am inclined to fret I have 
only to read a few pages to see what a 
happy, blessed woman Iam. You may 
see my treasures if you will.’’ 

Slowly the  peevish, discontented 
woman turned over the pages of the 
book her friend brought her, reading a 
little here and there. 
ran thus: ‘‘Had a pleasant letter from 
mother. Saw a beautiful lily in a win- 
dow. Found the pin | thought I had 
lost. Saw such a bright, happy girl on 
the street. Husband brought some roses 
in the evening.’’ 

Kits of verse and lines from the daily 
reading have yone into the Pleasure 
Book of this world wise woman, until its | 
pages are a storehouse of truth and 
beauty. ‘‘ Have you found a pleasure for 
every day?’’ the fretful woman asked. 

‘*Por every day,’’ the low voice an- 


' 
Long ago ] learned 


One day's entries | 


| 
] 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


H 


swered. ‘‘1 had to make my theory come | 


true, you know.’”’ ‘The fretful woman 
remembered that on one Christmas day 
the only son of her friend had been 
brought home dying. Half afraid, she 
turned to the page for December 25th. 
At the top was written: ‘‘He died with 
his hand in mine, and my name upon his 
lips,’’ and below, the lines from Lowell: 


‘‘Lone watcher on the mountain height, 
It is right precious to behold 

The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold; 


““Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim, 
Mor meek obedience, too, is light, 
And following that is finding Him.’’ 


She closed the book lingeringly. ‘‘Was 
that a pleasure?’’ she asked, softly, and 
the other answered, ‘‘ Not pleasure, per- 
haps, but it was balm."’ 


| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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“Whichis which?” Evena 


between an original typewritten 
sheet and its mimeographed 


‘ ‘ 
copy. And these clear, “amis abe i} i 


| | 


duplicates are made quickly- 
ready in a quarter hour! You use a new wax- i 
less stencil that’s prepared in a few minutes and takes 

the place of enZravings as well as type. At one impres- 
sion—on the same sheet—you may now duplicate 
typewriting, handwriting, rule work, figures, drawings, 
The mimeograph will cut your school’s 
printin?, bills in two—multiply your teachin}, efficiency. 
How? Booklet “C” 
Write A. B. Dick oe Chicazo- 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 


} We will gladly send to teachers and schools 
anywhere samples of those transparent 


UMoore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers, and other Push devices for hang- 
ing up charts, pictures, drawings, etc. without de- 
facing the walls, 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points) 10c pkts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, for heavy pictures (Everywhere 
The Hanger with the Twist, 4 size 09 lie ot by mail 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 34, Philadelphia 












EVERY TEACHER 


SHOULD HAVE A CLEAR, BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION. | 
| 


Write today for FREE booklet, “* How 
To Ovrain A’ CLEAR COMPLEXION,”’ 


_RICHARD FINK COMPANY, 3% Broadway, New York 
















ie 
WANTED! 


Saleswomen on Pacific Coast 


We are opening an office on the Pacific coast; and want young women 
with tact and strong personality to represent us in the sale of our publications, 
preferred. We give 

The work is pleas- 


W rite 


Those having had successful teaching experience 


special training on the sale of our ‘‘ Junior Instructor.’”’ 


with splendid opportunity for advancement. 


ant and remunerative 
at once for particulars to 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1914 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
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able conditions. 


Certainly Every School needs the books. 
secured through a little effort on your part and the willing co-operation of your pupils. 


Popularity and Helpfulness 


The Instructor School Libraries afford the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 


popular price. 


It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small 
books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; that by devoting such time as is available to 
reading these small books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by devoting 


books than one large one; that 


through reading these small 


the same time to reading larger books. 


An examination of the list of 100 titles comprising Library No. 1 printed below will at once 
convince you of the great variety of reading matter supplied in these books. 7 
there is a reasonable amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

You will surely want one of these libraries for your room or school and your pupils 


will be eager to help in procuring it. Read our plan carefully and then fill out and send 


us at once the coupon which appears below. 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


These little books have 32 to 40 pages each. They are well printed on a good grade of 


book paper, and are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 


They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recognized 
standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. 
They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents would desire 


their children to read. 


They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supplementary read- 


ing and library purposes. 


There are 200 titles in all and these have been carefully classified by grades, 


thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


Our Standard Sets 


INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1. 
a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. 
be secured by a small village or large rural school. 

INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 2. 
in a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. 
quired by a medium sized rural or very small village school. Price $5.00, postpaid. 


NOTE: Prices are the same whether you pay spot cash or use the Button Plan described below. 


Made to Order Sets 


To accommodate those who want larger or smaller libraries, 
**Made to Order Libraries’’ of from 25 to 200 volumes. 


If information regarding these made to order sets is desired write for our “Special 


graded schools, we put up 


Library Circylar.’’ 


100 volumes (see list below) put up in 
Adapted to and can easily 
Price $10.00, postpaid. 


50 volumes assorted (all grades), put up 
Adapted to and easily ac- 


Although 


Unusual Opportunity 


Do you want more books for your school library? If so, you will! be interested in what we say below. No such 
opportunity is elsewhere offered to secure a large number of good wholesome books for your library under such favor- 
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Let us tell you about them and how easily they can be 
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or libraries for 


The box for Library 


7\% inches high and 514 inches wide. The 
hinged top and drop front, and are covered with bookbinder’s cloth. 


Record Books 


in keeping a record of books drawn. 
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The above illustration shows the style of the box which is used for Libraries No. 1 and 2. 
No. 1 (100 titles and record book) is 12) inches long, 7% inches high 


and 5'% inches wide. The box for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record book) is 6% inches long, 
boxes are strongly made of heavy boxboard, with 


Each set is accompanied by a record book (64 pages 
with limp cloth covers) to be used by the teacher 
This will enable the teacher to tell 
at a glance the number of books each one has read, and to make sug- 
gestions for further reading which will be most valuable to the pupil. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1—100 VOLUMES FOR $10.00 


Adventures of a Brownie (2) 

Adventures of a Little Waterdrop 

Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) 

Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder- 
land (4) 

Alice’s Further Adventures in Won- 
derland (4) 

Boone, Daniel, Story of (4) 

Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) 

Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) 

Child of Urbino (5) 

Child’s Garden of Verses (2) 

Coal, Story of (4) 

Columbus, Story of (3) 

Cotton, Story of (4) 

Dog of Flanders, A (5) 

Eleven Fables from Aesop (1) 

Eyes and No Eyes and the Three 
Giants (4) 

Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) 

Famous Early Americans (3) 


rhe numbers 


You Can Buy These Sets Outright For Cash or Get Them by the Following Plan 


What Others Say 


“The Instructor School Library arrived safe- 
ly, and the children and I are more than pleased ~ 
There is such a wide range of subjects 
that it interests all four of my grades, The chil- 
dren had no trouble whatever in selling the pins. 
We were less than a week in getting our order 
Icannot say too much in praise of this 
method of starting or increasing a school library 
and [heartily recommend it to any teacher. [ 
thank you for the prompt and careful attention 
my order received.’’—Miss GRACE M. WALKER, 







Gentlemen: 

Please send by re- 
turn mail the neces- Ka . 
sary Library Buttons to & \ 
be sold by my pupils at \“@ 
Ten Cents Each, the pro- y 
ceeds to be sent to you in aN 
full payment of a set of The [-} 
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Instructor School Library, the & 


transportation charges on which 


will be prepaid. 


There are ........e00. 
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following the titles indicate the grading. 














Flag, Story of the (5) 
Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) 
Four Great Musicians (6) 
Franklin, Story of (3) 

Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) 
Gifts of the Forest (6) 

Gold Bug, The (8) 

Golden Fleece, The (6) 

| Golden Touch, The (5) 

Goody Two Shoes (3) 

Great Stone Face, The (7) 

Greek Myths (3) 

Heroes from King Arthur (5) 
Heroes of the Revolution (6) 
Indian Children Tales (4) 

Indian Myths (1) 

Jackanapes (5) 

Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
Japanese Myths and Legends (4) 
Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 
| Joan of Arc, Story of (4) 





. ° 
How Your Pupils Can Earn a Library 
We will send to any teacher on request and without any expense whatever a supply of 
“Library Buttons” on which is printed “For Our School Library.” These are to be dis- 
tributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents 
each to their parents and friends. ‘ i 

Send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward to you, transportation 

\ charges prepaid, one of the Instructor School Libraries described above, 

Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly to your pupils and 
tell them that they can help you to secure this valuable little library of inter- 
esting and instructive books by merely selling the buttons. You will be 
surprised at the eagerness with which they will undertake the work, and 

before you realize it, the necessary money will be in your hands, 

Everyone in the community will want to be identified with this 
most commendable school enterprise and no one will hesitate to pay 
the small amount necessary to procure the button which will asso- 

ciate them with the movement. 

district where it might be impossible to sell the required 
number of buttons and if you are interested in securing 

a Library we shall be pleased to suggest other ways by' 
which you can raise the necessary funds, 


tate to write us, 


No school is too small to secure one of these 
All that is necessary is the active and 
teacher. 
pupils will do the rest and they will enjoy and 

use the books all the more for having “helped 


<= Fill Out and Mail 
“" This Blank Today 
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enthusiastic the 


leadership of 







to get them.” 
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If your school is in a rural 


Jointly by (HA 


King Arthur, Story of (7) 

King of the Golden River (5) 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) 
Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 
Legends of the Rhineland (3) 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) 
Life in Colonial Days (5) 
Lincoln, Speeches of (8) 

Lincoln, Story of (4) 

Little Brown Baby (3) 

Little New England Viking, A (4) 
Little Red Riding Hood (2) 
Louise of the Rhine (3) 

Makers of European History (4) 
Man Without a Country, The (7) 
Mexico, Story of (5) 

Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) 
Mother Goose Reader (1) 
Napoleon, Story of (6) 

Nature Myths (3) 


with it. 


ready. 


Saco, Maine. 


brary No. 1, 


Do not hesi- school is afflicted. 


The 


expectations, 








“I certainly take great pleasure in_acknowl- 
edging the reeeipt of the Instructor School Li- 
I have used the books of the In- 
structor Literature Series and felt pleased at the 
prospect of being able to secure the books for 
my school, but realization outdid expectation. 
Enjoyment is contagious, and everyone in this 
I thank you kindly for the in- 
terest you have manifested in affording an easy 
and novel way to secure ‘the books.’ — Miss 
VERA RICHMOND, Wilson Creek, Wash. oe oe 


“The Instructor School Library reached us 
in perféct condition, and it was far beyond our 
The poorest pupils in the room 
have improved wonderfully since the books ar- 
rived, and we owe our thanks to you.’’—Miss 
Mase S. ADAiR, Malvern, Arkansas. 


**button-selling ’’ 
of your pupils will obtain one for your school. 


Published {F . A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.) Order from most 
L & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.) comver’ent point 


Nurnberg Stove, The (5) 

Old English Heroes (6) 

Oregon Trail, The (7) 

Our Animal Friends (3) 
Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) 
Patriotic Stories (1) 

Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. (5) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (6) 
Pilgrims, Story of the (3) 
Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) 
Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) 
Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) 
Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) 
Rab and His Friends (6) 
Reynard the Fox (3) 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
Rip Van Winkle (6) 

Robin Hood, Story of (5) 
Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 





Silk, Story of (5) 
Slavery, Story of (6) 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
(3) 
Stories of Heroism (6) 
Stories of Time (5) 
Stories of the Stars (4) 
Story of the Aeneid (7) 
Story of Little Nell (6) 
Story of the Iliad (7) 
Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 


‘Tales from Shakespeare (7) 


Tara of the Tents—Grimes (4) 

The Chinese and Their Country (6) 
Three Golden Apples (6) 

Tolmi of the Tree-Tops (4) 
Washington, Story of (3) 

What I Saw in Japan (6) 

William Tell, Story of (6) 

Wings and Stings (2) 


If desired other titles may be substituted, provided they are selected from our complete list which will be mailed upon request. 
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\ X Tearing 
shows that You have | 


paid ten cents toward the 
purchase of an “Instructor 
School Library” for our schoel. i 
you not take one? All the boys i 
and girls are’ selling them and we expect } 
- te get a whole lot of good books with 


this Button Pin For 
Our NY har 


Library 


Will 
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Please help us. 
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489°The library butt 


plan. 


as shown in the above illustration. 
purpose for which the money is being raised and will greatly 
aid the pupils in their efforts to sell the buttons. 


Hundreds of schools have obtained a Library by taking advantage of,our 


A little effort on your part and the willing co-operation 
Send for the buttons today. 
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Miss Brown’s Library 
(Continued from page 16) 


ete. Page clippings and others of large 
size will be indexed on the envelope and 
slipped inside. Short items like these 
“Queer Customs in China,’ ‘Christmas 
in Norway,’ ‘The Flag of France,’ etc., 
will be pasted on convenient pasteboards, 
indexed and filed in the proper envelope. 
The pupils will help with this. T'wo of 
the boys are making a partitioned frame 
to hold the boxes—twenty-four in all. 
‘The United States,’ ‘Our Foreign Pos- 
sessions, ’ ‘Authors,’ *The Months and 
Special Days,’ ‘Animals,’ ‘Trees’ and 
‘Birds,’ are some of the boxes. Others 
will readily suggest themselves. 
‘“‘T haven’t touched the government 
bulletins. But 1 am certain there is a 
wealth of interesting material. I fancy 
we shall have composition subjects and 
references to spare, as well as loads of 
information to make interesting any sub- 
ject we may care to study. Come in 
and help yourself whenever you like. 
“‘To prove my sincere thanks may I 
not just stay and help you?’’ Miss Grant 
requested eagerly. ‘‘I should love to! 
I want to try the same thing you are 
doing. I imagine your youngsters have 
canvassed the neighborhood pretty well’’ 
with a smiling, comprehensive gesture 
taking in the laden table—-“‘but | mean 
to beg your duplicates; and my stacks 
of papers will yield a great deal that | 
shall not care to keep for individual use. 
It is only four-thirty, and two pairs of 
willing hands can work wonders in this 
interesting havoe by six o’clock.”’ 





Individual Instruction 
(Continued from: page 1s) 


none of them; some schools with window 
gardens, and schools without them; 
schools with hygienic wall tints, and 
those without any tints; schools overrun 
with vocational horoscopy, and those 
without it; schools with paper folding, 
rafia weaving and mud-modeling, and 
schools without them; schools with steam 
heat and agriculture, and schools with 
jacketed stoves and the rulg of three; 
schools which cost much and the taxpay- 
ers groan, and schools which cost little 
and the taxpayers still groan; schools 
burdened to the breaking point with 
martinet supervision, and those wherein 
teachers supervise themselves; schools 
operated by ward politicians, and schools 
touched only by the chemically pure and 
lily white; schools from which the ex- 
pert surveyors come and for which they 
are responsible, and schools which they 
survey and hold others responsible. 
Evidently the cause lies deeper than 
subjects, methods or even administration. 
What then is there which is a common 
foundation business in all city school 
systems and lies beneath differences in 
administration and the wide variations in 
methods of teaching current in different 
cities? Obviously, we have but one con- 
dition so fundamental and common to 
all forms and conditions of school instruc- 
tion—the class system of instruction it- 
self. Instruction of forty pupils, as a 
class, implies that the forty are to be in- 
structed just as though they were one 
pupil; that the forty can learn each les- 
son in the same time, for the class pro- 
gram must be the same forall; that each 
pupil in this time shall learn with the 
same degree of thoroughness, and that 
each shall give the same degree of at- 
tention every moment of the time, for 
otherwise the foundations of each would 
so vary that progress of the whole would 
soon be impossible; that each should take 
the same length of lesson every day; 
that no one could ever be absent or suffer 
temporary disability. Finally, the suc- 
cess of the plan of teaching pupils in 
groups implies that all of the forty are 
born with equal mental abilities, think 
by the same process at the same rate and 
that the teacher teaches them by this 


9 Oo 





identical rate. If these conditions are 
all impossible, should we wonder that 
our schooling results are as they are? 

If at the foundation of class teaching 
lies imbedded the folly of attempting to 
make identical those whom God created 
different and who were intended to grow 
and develop according to their differ- 
ences, should we marvei at the fruits of 
this impious folly? 


A Visit to 





the Hospice of St. 
Bernard 
(Continued from page 19) 


found the two some little distance be- 
yond the snow-slide, which had buried 
the road entirely. 

“*Antonio stayed here as a servant un- 
til the snows began to melt in the fol- 
lowing July. Then he became homesick 
for the sunshine of Italy, and went back. 
He begged hard to be allowed to buy 
Caesar, but it is against the custom of 
the Hospice to part with its dogs. Every 
year, however, Antonio sends money to 
buy delicacies "for Caesar. 

When the monk had finished his story, 
Frank slipped down from his chair and 
started out of the room. 

**Where are you going, Frank’’’ 
his uncle. 

**T just want to talk to Caesar a min- 


asked 


JNORMAL.INSTRUCTOR AND. PRIMARY PLANS. 












Become the woman you 
wish to be 
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EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You 
can be so welland weigh what you should, / can help 
you. Tknow lean. Not one drop of medicine. : 

My way i the nafural way —a scientifie system, combining €7C7 Cis 
hath, diet, sleep and deep t ecithing. ; 

In a few short weeks, with my help, you will Srprise YOUR Fan y 
cond Prine 

80,000 Women Are My Friends 

J have won their friendship and respeet because | have made them | 
well, taught them how to 4¢ey well, reduced and increased thesr 
weight, given them perfect figures — allin the privacy of their room 

and I hetwe kept their confidence, May Ihe Ip you? }| 

Physicians approve my work ; their wives and daughters are my | 


pupils. Medical magazines adve rtise my work, 
These facta are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that | 


ean and will na alll promise. Remember, Ly 


Yoy Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is ©4807 to be well, to be free 


| 
| 
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° mel 7 
are | 


from nagging ailments, Even the 
most Chronic affliction 
nine cases out of ten, 
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ute,’’ replied Frank. 

Out in the kitchen Frank knelt ana 
put both arms around the old dog's neck. 
‘*It was great, Caesar, what you did,’’ 
he whispered in the dog’s ear, ‘‘and | 
hope my dog Cap will grow into just 
such a dog as you are! You know he’s 
only a puppy now!”’ 





Famous Temples of Antiquity 


hd) 


(Continued from page 


removal from their 
classic associations. Lord Byron, an en- 
thusiast in the Greek cause, was the 
most bitter of these objectors. ‘l'o iim 
the deed was a sacrilege, and savored of 
vandalism, and he scathed it ina stinging 
poem ealled ‘*The Curse of Minerva.’’ 
Others of a more practical trend of 
thought saw great utility in the move. 
The marbles were now in a safe refuge, 
where they would always he accessible 
to students. Casts of these famous 
sculptures can be seen in many museums 
of the world, and numerous prints of 
them have made them familiar to thou- 
sands who may never see the originals. 
Mr. James Gates Percival, the poet, 
has celebrated both the Acropolis and the 
Parthenon in these lines: 


sentiment, to their 


This rock was once the seat of pomp and 
power, 

Here rest the chiefs of olden time, 

And here the orator sublime 

Shed on their willing ears his golden 

shower. 


Here stood their temple in its beauty’s 
blaze, 

When like a thing of light it rose, 

And proudly on their dazzled foes 

So brightly beamed, it quelled their dar- 

ing gaze. 


Here stood Minerva with her guardian 
shield, 

And from her threatening lance 

Shot such a lightning glance, 

None dared to try the heaven-protected 

field. 


Here genius, glory, piety were shrined, 
And hence that spirit flew 
Whose wing has hurried through | 
The darkened world and fired the inglo- 
rious mind. 





We should so live and labor in our time 
that what came to us as seed may go to 
the next generation as blossom, and that 
what came to us as blossom may go to 
them as fruit. This is what we mean 
by progress.—Henry Ward Beecher. 








Send No Casti 


in advance. 


for them will be found on pages 8 and 9 of this issue. 
SEND NO CASH, but send for the books. 


vantage to read these pages carefully. 


We want our subscribers to have an opportunity of 
examining our wonderfully useful set of books, 
“Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 
The opinions that have come to us from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
who have secured the books are so strongly in their favor that we feel full confi- 
dence -in sending them to our subscribers on approval without any cash payment 
Full particulars concerning the books, and coupon to use in sending 


It will be to your ad 








Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 ‘Michigan Ave. Chicago 











Voted the Most Popular Statue 


at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 


Over 150,000 photographs already sold and 
now available for the first time as aschool | 
picture. Just published asan Emery Print, | 
ten sizes. We invite correspondence con- 
cerning 2 complete set of work by leading 
American sculptors, published in all sizes 
in genuine photographs, sepia (carbon) or 
biack. Write to-day and tell us whether 
or not your dealer has shown you Emery 
Prints. -If you wish we will vive you our 
nearest dealer's name. 


Brown Robertson Co., Inc., | 
434 Lafayette St., New York City 





THE END OF THE TRAIL 











by James Fraser 








“HEAVEN AND HELL” | | ‘NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deat Person Knows That. 

The most SNDORE the profound writings Pimnake myself hear after being deaf for 2 

of SWEDENBO the renowned theolo- «with these , 

gian, philosopher and scientist. Cc. | 

Big 632 page book treating of S= | 

the Life after Death, sent with- — 

out further cost or obligation on receipt of 

Sc. Write for complete list of publications, 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 766, 3 West 29th Street, New York | 










No 
Write me 
w tell you a true 
I got deaf un db how 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Ine.) 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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How to Handle the Incorrigibles | WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


How to Manage the Play Ground, | 2nd furnish rig and allexpenses to introduce 
sjlare handled | OU guaranteed poultry and stock powders, 
Mentor, Ky + BIGLER COMDANY, X31, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





I make you Medicated Ear Drum 








How to Meet the Angry Parent, 
These and all other questions that come up in the sche 
in Manual of Discipline. Price $1.00, A.J. JOLLY, 


g| Excelsior Literature Series 


A LOW PRICED SERIES OF 
ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


HE volumes in this Series are 
teachers of English. 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
adapted for class use and study as needed in 
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carefully edited by capable 


Some have Biographical IntroduC¢tion, 
They are thoroughly 
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grades. 
































1 Evangeline. Lougieliow. Bio-| outlines, written and oral work, {#1 idyll of the King. Teun 
graphical, introduction, oral and with selected poems, By Lillie son. ‘he Coming of Arthur 
written exercises, notes...... 10c Faris, Ohio Teachers College..4Q@e| Gare th and Lynette, Lancelot 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish.|19 A Christmas Carol © harles} find Klaine, The Passing of Ar- 
Introduction and notes...... 10¢ Dickens, Complete with notes thur). Mdited by Cyrus Lauron 
5 Vision of Sir Launtal, | en pasdeahiebhedtedsetineetudkeeses Oc} Hooper. ‘Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Biographical sketch, notes, ques-|21 C ricket on the Hearth. Dick- Supervising Editor. Biographi 
tions and outlines forstudy..40c¢! ens, Complete with notes.. 1c) cal sketch, introduction, votes 

7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Bio- 23 Familiar Legends. [nez N.| and questions for study, critical 
graphical sketch, introduction, Mckee. A book of old tales re-| comments and pronouncing yo 
notes, outlines, questions,...10¢ told for young people. 0c}  cabulary... 15e 

9 Great Stone Face, Haw- 25 Some Water Birds. Inez N.|33'Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio 
thorne, Biographical sketch, Mckee, Description and stories, | graphical sketch, notes, questions 
notes, questions and outlines for Fourth to Sixth grades.... .10¢ for study On each chapter, eriti 
BEWAV cc cccccccccsveccccccscoces 10¢/27 Hiawatha, Longtellow. Intro- cal comments and bibliography. 

11 Browning’s Poems, Selected. duction, notes, vocabulary...15e The most complete edition pub 
Vith notes and outlines..... 10¢\29 Miltow’s Minor Poems, lished for class study. Edited by 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems,  Se- (1, Allegro, 1] Penseroso, Comus, Hiram KR. Wilson, State Normal 
lected. With introduction, notes L yeidas.) HKdited by Cyrus Lau-} College, Athens, Onlo, ‘Thoma 
and outlines for study........ 10¢ ron Hooper of the Murray F.} C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor 

15 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold} ‘Vuley High School, Chicago,! 285 pages. Paper , 
Introduction, notes, Outlines! Thomas ©, Blaisdell, President of 34 mils is Varne r. 
“Utkadskemeusadeddeeasnasenaees 10c¢] Alma College, Michigan, Super th binding 

17 The ren A study vising Kiitor, Biographical) 35 L ads of the Lake. Scott 
of Lougfellow’s poetry for ehil- sketch and introduction, Notes} With Biographical sketch, intro 
drenof the prithury grades, with and questions for tidy; pro-} duction, humerous hotes aud pro 
ex plauatiows, lauguage exercises, bouncing yocabulary........ 1k noumclus ;abulars ibe 


Published ( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., = Dansville, N. ¥. | order From Most 
Jointly by {HALL & MeCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IMM, { Convenient Point 





Commercial Centers | 
(Continued from page 43) 


can cities, but with a large scale map of 
Europe, children can solve the problem 
of many other places. I should not take 
up any work of this kind with maps that 
do not show enough for pupils to draw | 
their own conclusions. It is enough to 
make suggestions or to offer some guid- 
ance at critical moments, and there is no | 
value in simply telling a class the rea- 
sons for the growth of cities. Maps and 
descriptive matter should be the raw 
material with which each pupil is to | 
work out his own problem. | 
The following summary is suggestive | 
of what may be written in note-books | 
after the study has been completed. | 


PLACES WHERE COMMERCIAL CEN. | 
TERS ARE LIKELY TO DEVELOP 


A 


1. At the head of an estuary: London, 
Buenos Atres. 

2. At the head of ocean navigation on 
ariver: Hamburg, Bremen, New 
Orleans, Montreal, Philadelphia, 
Rosario, Antwerp. | 

3. At the head of a bay: New York, |! 
Naples, San Francisco, 

(1 and 2 are sometimes identical. Lon- 

don and Hamburg might be placed in 
either category. } 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


B 


1. At or near the head of the delta of 
a large river: Cairo, New 
Orleans. 

2. On or near the principal distributary 
of a delta: Alexandria, Calcutta, 
Rotterdam. 


3. At the head of river navigation 
(venerally at lowest falls): St. 
Paul, Troy, Trenton, Basle, 


Richmond. 

4. At any place where falls impede 
further progress by water: Buf- 
falo. 

C 

1. At the crossing or meeting of ocean 
trade routes: Panama, Singa- 
pore, Honolulu. 

2. At the crossing of land trade routes. 

a. At the junction of rivers or river 
valleys: Pittsburg, Albany, Ly- 
ons, Kansas City, St. Louis, ete. 

b. At crossing of railroad lines: 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Atlanta. 


Rope Work 


(Continued from page 41) 
show how to thread double and triple 
blocks. The part of the rope to which 
the power is applied is called the fall- 
rope, and the block from which it passes 
is called the fall-block. The fall-block 
in Figure 61 is a triple block. The 
others shown are double blocks. 


| 





Passing the rope through the blocks in 
the proper way for use is called reeving. 
One of the blocks always has a becket or 
projection to which the rope is fastened. 
In reeving blocks it is best to pass the 
rope through the blocks in the opposite 
direction to that in which it runs when 
the blocks are in action. This saves 
pulling all the rope through the block. 
Fasten the rope to the becket and pass 
it over the sheave farthest from the 
becket and around the pulleys in each 
block as shown in the illustration. 

Common wooden blocks with iron 
sheaves are used for all ordinary work. 
For very heavy work, such as stump 
pulling, special blocks with heavy hooks 
and straps may be obtained. In order- 
ing, the size of the rope to be used, the 
number of sheaves, and whether a becket 
is desired should be explicitiy stated. 

Steel blocks may be had, as, also, 
blocks of different construction for wire 
rope. 

REFERENCES 

Agricultural Engineering, by David- 
son; Knots, Splices and Rope Work, by 
A. H. Merri!l; Knots, Hitches and 
Splices, by H.W. Riley; Kent’s Mechan- 
ical Engineer’s Pocket Book; The Blue 
Book of Rope Transmission; Rope and 
Its Use on the Farm, by J. B.. Frear 
(Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 136) and Rural School 
Agricultural Bulletin No. 1. 
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“Joan of Arc” 
(Continued from page 34) 


house showing here and there a touch of 
red on the tile roof. This is true to na- 
ture, but it is interesting to note that 
the color has a symbolism true to the 
picture idea. Green is the color of pro- 
ductiveness, of fruitfulness; brown may 
mean wisdom tempered with sadness; 
white indicates purity; and red is the 
color of blood, ‘‘the fire of the heart,’’ 
and stands for bravery. Another symbol 
may be found in the halos of the three 
saints, which may be discovered shining 
dimly above their heads. 

Of course Joan is the center of inter- 
est in the painting, seen clearly against 
a dark background. Her hands and 


‘Wrists and clothes are those of a maid 


accustomed to hard work in the house- 
hold and fields. But the picture tells us 
that, looking beyond these narrow re- 
straints in her life, she sees herself in 
the shining armor worn by St. Michael. 
She sets forth from her own common- 
place personality, overcoming all pre- 
liminary difficulties, and becomes a leader 
of armies. And such is the imagination, 
or vision, of most of the great leaders 
of to-day and yesterday. 





There is a place we speak of as ‘‘ After 
a while’’—but no successful man is ever 
found in that place.—Progress. 
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The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.” 


64 pages, 


ic percopy extra. 120rmorecopiessent 


prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


s without questicn the finest collection 


and greatest value given in any song book at 


e. Thousands of copies have been sup- 
schools throughcut the country and its 


sales are steadily increasing. 
No matter what other song books your school 


using, you need the Blue Book of 


Favorite Songs, for it contains many desirable 
selections not found in any other one book, and 
the cost is so small that the question of “How 
to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 
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They are the 


ones most loved in every school and home and those that every child should 


be taught to sing. 


A History of many of the songs is given, which feature 


adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness cf the book. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


All Together 

America 

Annie Laurie 

\uld Lang syne 

Batule Cry of Freedom, The 
guttle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 
Can a Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Caro} 
Columbia, the Gem >of (he Ocean 
Come, Thou Almigtiy King 
Come, With Thy Luce 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Vas 
Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
God Be With You Till We Meet 

Again 
Good Morning to You 
Good Night, Ladies 


Hail, Columbia 
Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 


Heart Bowed 


Holy, Holy, Holy 


Home, Sweet 
Hop, Hop, H« 


How Can I Leave Thee ? 
In the Gloaming 
If You Have a Pleasant Thought 


{ Think, Whe 


Jesus Loves Me 


Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 


Kind Words ¢ 


Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 


Lilly Dale 

Long, Long A 

Lord, 
Blessing 


Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 


Marseillaise I 


Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 


My Bonnie 
My Maryland 


My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


Dismiss Us With 


Oh, Wert Thouin Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Home Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

yp * Quilting Party,The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

To the Friends We Love 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


Down, ‘The 


n I Read 


‘an Never Die 


go 
Thy 


{ymn 


A specimer copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you of the merits of this book. 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the low ao 


makes this possible. The teacher by making up a quantity order of 


2 or 


more copies can obtain the books at‘the net rate of 5c per copy, prepaid. 
SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - 





“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition of Fav- 
orite Songs. Thirty-one songs have been added. 
Book increased one half in size. 
strong enameled covers and containing 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 





Song Books 


for Schools 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every eccasion, 
it is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue 
Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition : 


|| ,O4e Golden Book 





Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, 





Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College Days, A 
Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Roun 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are 
the Days,.Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our 
Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation 
3 are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Ulinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover 

of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, 
Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, 
Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching 
hrough Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, 
Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, 
Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 


The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, A 


d), Fair Harvard, 





Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, 
Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week, Sail- 
ing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, 
Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try 
Again, Twinkle, Little Star, Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and | 
Were Young, Maggie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 

PRICES: Single copies 15, cents, postpaid: twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 





9 By T. B. Weaver, A new and choice collection of Songs for 
Weaver Ss School Songs ‘opening and closing of schools, special days and general school 
use, Every song ‘in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver’s own school before it 
was permitted to form’a part of this book. The result is that every song is usable, Price, 15c. 


$1.50 per dozen. 

Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses Pons: new sone 
cellent selections for general use, also for special days. Words are sensible and full of life while 
the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 64 pages.’ Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


- By.S. C. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity every year 
Merry Melodies in'spite of the many new hooks that have been published. 64 pages, manila 
covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, ” 


Patriotic Son ' & collection of leading National patrioticairs and popular folk and home 

: songs, wthe contents comprise 36 titles among which are America,”’ “Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through rgia,” “Dixie Land,’’ “‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” ““Phe Star Spangled Banner,” ““Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” ““Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others, 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10c, $1.00 per dozen. 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
Happy Days pages of “Gems of Thought” and ResponsiveScripture 








Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song has been tried and found good and 
singable. Each of-the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 
. book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School 
tf House on the Hill; When All the Singers Get 
» : Home; My’ Old Cottage Home; My Mountain 
# ¥LES ¢ Home,” Fs Ps pleases wherever hang way 
Hat -1f4 notes, und in strong paper covers. ice, . 
Pp “PRIMARY 4 $1.50 per dozen, 
Al. SONGS’ it 


9 Seventy-two 
Steele’s Primary Songs oyarming sones 
for little ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; Seven 
Times One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom, The Piper’s Son; 

Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
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To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 





Nervous energy, mental power and 
—— vigor depend largely upon the 
pe pte phosphatic salts in the bodily 
Is and tissues. When these ele- 
pnere are depleted by over-work, 
mental strain, or protracted illness, 
the vitality is lowered—the nerve and 
brain forceimpaired. The phosphatic 
elements must be soidened in order 
to regain health, strength and ener; 
For this purpose, Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is an effective medium, 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated 
and highly beneficial. It contains no 
alcohol—no habit-forming drugs. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary 

to strength and functional activity 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


F-46 6-16 


Short- Story Writing 


AS ourse of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure,and writing 
of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has receiv ed, over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 
zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, ete. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 














Dr. Esenwein 














THERE IS 
JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 


when the Palmer Method of Writing is taught by 
a teacher who has qualified under our personal 
direction, through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. Teachers taught quickly how to lead 
their pupils progressively step by step from slow 
finger-movement handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthf ul posture, to a style of penmanship embody- 
ing legibility, rapidity, ease, and endurance, with 
the accompanying hygienic position. There have 
been no failures when the Palmer Method Plan has 
been followed with fidelity. 

Complete course only ten dollars; three months, 
five dollars, 

Training free to teachers whose pupils have been 
provided with our penmanship manuals, 

Write to-day for complete information. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bldg, Phila., Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Beacon Lamp Makes 
and Burns Its Own Gas 





: ri 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 70 Home Bidg., Kansas 





Bird Almanac for 1917 


9x12 inches: 15 separate sheets held together by cord. 
14 large photographs of birds. Reading matter on eco- 
nomic value and monthly migrations. Price 60 CENTS. 
Mrs. G.N. Turner, 42 Laurel St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





mere Righteous God?” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free, Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Would $15 Agent ‘for $150,000 corporation 
and a Ford Auto of your own, 


introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfectants, 
and Sanitary Products interest you? Then address 





MONTHLY as General 


Royoleum Co-Operative Mfg. Go., Dept. 10, Monticello, Ind. 


AGENTS $60. WEEKLY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures repl:' by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Name the principal slopes of: Europe and the 
principal rivers that drain eachof them. 2. Name 
the three great movements of the waters “of the 
ocean and give the cause of each. 3. What natural 
causes tend to form large cities? 4. What causes 
rain, dew, wind? 5, What advantage commercially 
do trade winds and counter trade winds offer? 6, 
Name five of the leading political issues that have 
been before our people during the history of the 
republic.—An Old Subscriber. 

1. There are two principal watersheds 
in Europe; ‘the Alps and the Valdai Hills, 
that higher land south of St. Petersburg 
(now Petrograd). The Rhine, the Rhone, 
Elbe, Danube and other rivers flow from 
the former; the Dwina, Dan, Duna, Vol- 
ga, from the other. 2. Waves, tides, 
currents: waves, generally caused by 
winds blowing over the surface; tides, 
due to attraction of the sun and moon, 
chiefly the latter; currents, constant 
circulation of water produced by the 
greater heat in some regions of the ocean 
than’in others. 3. Situations favorable 
for commerce, as on an ocean harbor, on 
the great lakes, or at mouth of navigable 
river; or nearness to streams with 
abundant water power for manufactur- 
ing. 4. The moisture in the clouds be- 
comes excessive in quantity, or is con- 
densed by cold currents of air, and falls 
in drops of rain; the moisture in the air, 
chilled at night as it touches the cool sur- 
face of grass or leaves, is condensed in 
drops that we call ‘‘dew,’’ similar to the 
moisture on a glass of ice water ina 
warm room. Wind is caused by the ris- 
ing of heated air in any place or region, 
and the immediate forward movement of 
other air to fill the vacancy. 5. As they 
are constant winds, and can be depended 
upon as aids in navigation, they are of 
use commercially. 6. A protective tariff 
(one of the earlier, as well as still-exist- 
ing, issues); the Missouri Compromise; 
annexation of Texas; secession of the 
Southern States; sound money. 

Is it correct pedagogically or psychologically to 
permit children to sing badly out of key and tune 
and melody? When the only training has been in 
rote singing, and a few of the older pupils can carry 
a tune but more cannot, and the smaller ones are 
not positively either way yet, would individual scale 
drill be beneficial 7—Catesby, Okla. 

It may not be correct pedagogically, 
but psychologically it is a natural con- 
dition. Art precedes science; children 
must first learn the art of using their 
voices in song before they can sing cor- 
rectly or scientifically. We not only per- 
mit but encourage them to talk and read 
and write and do other things, although 
*‘out of key and tune,’’ in order that 
they may learn how by doing. So they 
must learn how to sing by singing, for 
there is no other way. The sentiment, 
culture, and moral influence of singing, 
even if not correct, should also be con- 
sidered. Individual seale drill would 
of course be beneficial, and other in- 
struction so far as possible. 

1. Please give construction of the italicized words 
in the following: (a) If he proves to be what he 
claims ttisindeed sad. (b) The wicked zs snared 
in the work of his ow” hands, What wars of this 
country were fought for principle? 3. A lady has 
two silver cups and only one cover for both. The 
first cup weighs 16 ounces, and when it is covered 
it weighs three times as much as the second cup ; 
but when the second cup is covered it weighs four 
times as much as the first. What is the weight of 
the second cup and of the cover ?—Meredosia, Ill. 

1. (a) ‘‘Proves,’’ an intransitive verb, 
of indicative mood (indicative form and 
meaning, not subjunctive,:as it might 
seem to be after ‘‘if’’), has subject ‘ “he,” sf 
and phrase complement ‘‘to be what;’ 
‘**to be’’ is an infinitive, with its bon 
ment ‘‘what’’ forming a phrase relating 
to ‘the.’’ As ‘‘what’’ is equivalent to 
‘‘that which,’’ the meaning is, ‘‘proves 
to be that which he claims to be;’’ hence 
it is used in a double sense and is also 
complement of ‘‘to be’’ understood, 
which has the same relation to ‘‘claims’’ 
as the other has to ‘‘proves;’’ ‘‘he’’ is 
subject of -*‘claims; ht Ess MARY pronoun 
used indefinitely, . is subject 6 > 
(b) **Wicked,’’ an adjective used as noun, 
is subject of ‘‘is snared,’’ a passive verb; 
“work, ”? a noun, is object of preposition 

‘<Sin>’?” and forms with it a phrase mod- 
ifiér of ‘‘is snared;”’ “own” is.an ad- 
jective modifying‘ ‘hands.’ 2. The Rev- 
olution, the Civil War, the War of 1812, 
and the Spanish-American War were 











fought for the sake of principle involved; | 


but not so with the Mexican War, nor 
the Indian Wars. 3. First cup, with 
cover, equals 3 times weight of second 
cup; hence one-third of 16 ounces, plus 
one-third of cover, equals second cup. 


But second cup with cover equals 4 times | 


first cup; or, 4° ounces plus #4 cover 


equals 4 times first cup; one-fourth of | 


16 cover 


Hence ‘ oz. 
OZ. A 3 


ounces plus one-fourth of + 
equals first cup, or 16 oz. 
+} cover=16 oz.; 14% cover; 3 
times 1424 0z.=44 oz., the cover. One- 
third of 16 0z.-|-% of 44 0z.=20 oz., sec- 
ond cup. 
_ Who will be President on the 4th of March, since 
it comes this year on Sunday? M., Subscriber. 
By authoritative statement (in one of 
our leading ‘‘dailies’’) ‘‘one 


President | 


goes out of office and the other comes in | 


at noon on the fourth of March, be it 
Sunday or any other day.’’ But he does 
not take the oath of his office until the 
day of public inauguration, unless there 


other reason make it expedient to do so, 
in which case he takes the oath on Sun- 
day. Mr. Wilson will therefore directly 


to be provided for. 


1. Since the current along the western coast of the 
United States moves southward, does it not bring 
cold waters, as it comes from northern latitudes and, 
having lost all its heat long before it reaches Amer- 
ica, then does it not cool the climate of the western 
coast? 
nunciation in the Webster’s International Diction- 


2. A word being marked two ways for pro- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





ary, is it meant that the first marking given is the | 


more correct ?— Watertown, Minn. 

1. It does not bring cold waters be- 
cause it is part of the warm Japan cur- 
rent turning southward, and modifying 
the climate on our western coast by the 
winds that blow from that direction. 
Our eastern coast is colder than the 
western because of the cold Labrador 
current flowing nearer to the shores than 
the Gulf Stream. 2. It is the preferred 
one of two forms adjudged equally cor- 
rect by that authority; as, Webster gives 
“‘nar-rate’’’ or ‘‘nar’-rate,’’ while Wor- 
cester gives ‘‘nar’-rate’’ or ‘‘nar-rate’.’’ 

Will you kindly give the biography of McCullough, 
the great actor; also state the name and address of 
living descendants, if any.—A Subscriber, Lander, 
Wyoming. 

John McCullough, tragedian; 
Ireland, 1832; came to U. SS. in 1844; 
while working as chairmaker in Phila 
delphia, from the reading of Shakes- 
peare grew into a longing to go on the 
stage; made his first appearance at Arch 
St. Theatre, 1857; afterward leading man 
in Edwin Forrest’s company, playing 
Shakespearean characters and other 
prominent parts; with Lawrence Barrett, 
co-manager of California ‘'heatre in San 
Francisco, for nine years, having brilliant 
success. In 1874, at Booth’s Theatre, 
New York, he began his career as 
‘‘star,’’ playing in all the principal cities 


born in 





Microscopes for the 


Class Room ana Laboratory 


be some official duty to perform, or any | 


Even more important than the va- 
riety of models you may choose from, 


; : - | th 1 t - 
succeed himself without any intermission | ‘’*" their sturdy simplicity of design, 


| their 


practical improvements, and 
reasonable cost—is the optical accu- 
racy of 


ausch [omb 


Microscopes 


This is made possible only by our unusual 


| research and manufacturing facilities plus ow 


for the next ten years, but in 1883 began | 


to show signs of mental failure; finally, 
at an engagement in Chicago, 1884, was 
abruptly forced to leave the stage, never 
to return. He died 
November, 1885. He was 
1849 to Letitia McCleare of German- 
town, Pa., who with one son survived 
him; there is no mention of present de- 
scendants in the sketch from which this 
is taken. As an actor, he gave ‘ 
expression to the noblest ideals;’’ he 
stood ‘‘high in the affectionate regard of 
the people, and his place on the American 
stage has not been fillled.’’ 

1. What significance have the wings on the cap 
of Liberty on the new dime? What is wrong in 
this sentence? “The man Bi d hard to save his 
brother whom he alway’ declared was innocent. 
The sentence is taken fr in our weekly paper, and | 
have been told it is inc. rrect, Is not ‘whom”’ the 
object of ‘declared ?’’—S> bscriber, N. J. 

1. They have no significance and no 
place on a cap of the goddess of Liberty, 
but belong properly to Hermes, or Mer- 
cury, messenger of the gods, presiding 
over everything that requires skill and 
dexterity, also god of thieves, and special 
attendant of Jupiter who gave him his 
winged cap and winged shoes. 2. “Whom’’ 
is wrong in this sentence. It is not ob- 
ject of ‘‘declared,’’ but subject of 
‘“*was,’’ as may be seen by 
the order of words; as ‘‘The man worked 


a change in | 


in Philadelphia in | 
married in | 


‘perfect |! 





hard to save his brother who was inno- | 


cent, he always declared.’’ This is a 
mistake frequently 
avoided if one would take note of the 
connection of words. In the following, 
‘‘whom’’ is correctly used: 
declared to be innocent.’’ 
(Continued on page 72) 


made but easily | 


| 


more than 60 years of specialization in pro 
ducing and optical instruments of 
greatest refinement. 


Model F 2 (illustrated) has lever fine 
adjustment with the slow movement required 
for higher powers, and its large stage and 
curved handle arm give unusual space for 
dbject manipulation. Price $31.50. 


Other Models range from $2.50 to $39.50 
for simple microscopes, and from $18 up for 
compound instruments. 
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Special Terms for Educational Institutions 


Write for descriptive matter. 


Rausch £F lomb Optical ©. 
407 SY. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York, Washington, Chiengo, San Francisco 


Leading America wiikey / rich j le ica 
products, 








This Combination 
for the Teacher’s Use 


79¢€ 


A dollar's worth ata greatly reduced price 
to introduce our sroods, For the month of 
January only we offer the following : 

CEL ooe se raee kee kis 0c Weight 10 oz. 

Scissors.... wae 10¢ 32 2 oz. 

Work Crayons,.......- Tu 8 2 oz. 

Water Colors...... . 25¢ = 5 oz, 

Moist Modelling Clay, 


always 

ready for use.... ) 

50 sheets assorted construc- 
TION PAPeL...ceeeees Zoe 





y 18 ‘ » the price ar 
Our fullline of school supplies will give 1 much help. 


the asking. 
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Contains 84 rare, and beautiful designs for 
Th ings and Insertions. To introduce TEX- 

ASILK, our new hard twisted, mercerized 
z, edging and ini- 
@ tials),we will mail this Croc che *t Book Free 

and Postpaid to an y, Jady sending only 10c 
silver or stamps for 2 full size eample balla 


TEXASILK 


~ comes in _ only. in whit e, black 
(43) ium green rose, scarlet, light blue, 

detph, light yellow, Crochet Bo oki lee easte ties tra Ne od so designa 
may be copied by anyone. Send at once and get this boo k FREE. 

COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept, 4388, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 















| Bargain Book Prices oe 





ction, History, Classics: Pilgr 3 Progres . 
; arm Rhymes 68e, Book -. A dlr Polygamy and 
Curse of Mc mons sm 97¢, Any book published at bargair 
price. Ww . Marmaduke, Ww ashington, Ind. 
Five bright capable ladies to travel 
Teachers demonstrate, and sell dealers ; 825 to 
$50 per week ; railroad fare paid. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 
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aid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
TEE. Louis, Mo 


S10 to $100 


Details FREE. Producerg League, 334 8 
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THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Seasonable Titles Selected from Our Large List 


Acme Declamation Book. 
almost any occasion, and forany age or either sex, 
The list mpi pst mod by much time by indicating 
how long ¢ -j 
or more hevaers firls—and whether for big boys and 
xirlsorlittlefolks, ete, S0cents, 


All the Holidays. By Clara 


——~ J. Denion. Forall grades, The 


ener 
[2 J. Denton. | For all grade 
RAT fe pars th ' 
( 7Otda eal adinn ear ane deaineling : 






Year's, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s,Washington’s Birth- 
day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth olf 
; July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
Yi} mas. The material is all new 
“| some of it prepared expressly 
|| forthis book, and the balance 
|} used by special arrangement, 
j aud adapted by the author. 
| Contents: The Minute Men, for 
10 boys; Making the Best of 
Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 
Tonguesin Trees, 3 boys; 1 Arbor Day Medley, 33 
children; Keeping the 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 
Honor of Thankszivit rls and 12 boys: Hang 
ing up the Stockin irl and 2 boys; What 
Christmas Means, 6 girls; etc, 201 pages. 25 cents. 
Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor. Here 
are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
ir on fhe Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New 
, Old Unele at the Circus, Frogsat School, 
reat many others suitable for tots. 25 cents 
Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring asServant, Trials of 






















Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’ 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Little Probibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Mateh, Excelsior 
Band Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15 cents. 
Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Trish, Ineluding 
the most taking drills and marches, Very popular 
Contents: Junpiug-rope Drill Pomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play With Me; To Grandma’s Day; Jack 
OLantern Drill; Temperance March and Song 
Kastern Band: flower Alphabet Upside Dow 
Newsbov's Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood 





man: Flag Drill Brownie Drill; Flower Drill; 
Red, White and Blue: Doll Song: Burlesque Doll 
Drill; Minstrel’s March and Unel« uu’s Party 
»cents 

Child's Own Speaker. By #. (. nod 1. J. Rook, 
\ book for children ot six Phis collection com 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitation 
Motion Songs, Convert Pieces, Tnalogues and Tat 
leaux Most of them have been written especiall 
fer this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The uhjects are cage ay 
delight the infantile mind and the language, while | 
thoroughly childiikeS is mot childish. Onl saeh 
pieces have heen used a contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, fS cents, 

Choice Dialogues By Mrs. J. Shoemaker Kor 
School and Social Eutertatnments, The wide 
reputation ofits compiler for books tn this field is 
nfficient cuarantee of its quality, ‘The book itself 
is hetter than any description of it, It offers ex 
cellent material forany kind of an entertainment 
precram at home, sehool,or chureh, Its themes 
nelnde humor, bistory, mythology, patriotisns 
ehool life, and much more, The dialogues are | 
uited for older children and adults, have quick 
rection, and are ofthe highest moral tone, 380 cents, 

Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. Written Sere 


clally for yout rmupils by techy popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 





Bertha FE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six 
teen lines Something especially cn Air for 
every month, and those Suitable forany time or oe 
‘fasion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25, 


Choice School Speake rt. Vhis sylendid book is 
yadeup largely of pieces written especially for 
hoolroom purposes aml thts possesses particular!s 


good qualities It embraces many adapted for 
pecial days and seasons. ‘These have all been tried 
and proved good. 25 cents, 
Crosby's Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, | 


pathos, comedy and satire, Some of the good thing 

are, Counting Eves; The Choir ofthe Daybreak; The 
; Heights of the Kidiculous; Jolly 
Tommy 







Deacon's Sto 
Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; 
hoh's Than 
Swordand Franklin’sStaff, A gr 
the best selections and recitations, 5 cents. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, A very rare production. 25 cis. 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll's 
lullaby for any number of little mothers, It will 
soothe most stubborn babies. 25 cents, 

February Programs. [neluding Lincoln’s Birth 
day, Washington's Birthday, Valentine's Day and 
Longfellow’s Birthday. Ample material for render 
ing these programs for all grades, Selected from 
lhe Year’s Entertainments, 5c, 

Fin de Siecle Lincoln's Birthday Exercises, 
For all grades, Practical and instructive, but de 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln’s epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches,a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. 15 cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Trish, A new and 
original book. By a popular 
author, Whose ente rtainme nt 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. Ie 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year's my, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val 





















Birthday. Master, Arbor Day, 

Decoration Day, Flag Day, 

Fourth of July, Ia abor Day, 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents 

lin de Siecle Washington's Birthdays Eexer- 
cises. For primary. intermediate, and hish schools 
Recitations, dislogues, tableauA, songs, and other 
features. 15 cents 











. ’ . ee 
Selections suitable for ¥4444444444444444444444 


‘h selection is, also whether it is for one 





giving Vision; Shut Ins; W: ashington’ s | 
at many more of | 





The Olid Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 


entine’s Day, Washington's | 
June Roses— Prilland song. For girls, 


| 


Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 
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Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. Part VIl—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 

Part ll—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part ViI— —* Epigrams (Well known 
Part Ill—Acrostics. | yings of Lincoln.) 

Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes, | Part VilI— Dialogues and Plays. 

Part V—Quotations about Lincoln. | Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 

There has always been 2 dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. This book will remedy the omission 
for there is much for even the first graders in its contents. The Recitations for Older Pupils contain all the fam- 
ous poems written by great authors and others of great value though not so well known. There are almost one 
hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays, many of which will embrace an entire schoolroom of children. The teacher 
will be especially pleased with the number of bright little dialogues that provide parts for the younger children. 
The Suggestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material that is included in the book. 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Preparing a Program for Lincoin’s 
Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 





Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


For All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part | -Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 

Part Il--Recitations for Older Pupils. Part VI Quotations about Washington. 

Part IIl--Acrostics. Part VIL- Drills and Dances. 

Part IV —Verses for Familiar Tunes, Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

This is a collection of Washington material that will fill many a need. The teacher will find a splendid selec- 
from which to choose for a Washington program Most of the recitations have never appeared in any othe r 

The Dialogues and Plays possess the 

s that in many of 
y small children. 


tion 
collection ; they have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value, 
unusual distinction of having been suce fully acted in sehoolrooms; and another feature 
them an entire room of pupils may take part, Also there is an abundance of material for very 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Preparing a Program for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 











The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete 
programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. 
With these programs as a basis, the hook provides a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Kecitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While 
the arrangement is base don various complete programs the 
material can be used in ‘many other ways, either in con- 
nection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in seme in- 
stances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion, thus render- 
ing the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been ex- 
ercised that only the choicest and most approved selections 
should appear in this book, with the result that a rare 
collection of entertainment material is presented. A large 
number of selections appear for the first time in a general 
collection, as they are protected by copyright and could be 
used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, ry with this 
book little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an 
abundance of material for any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of _ doubie column pages (size page 5!.x8!o inches) well 
bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1. 

THE YEAR'S ENTE RTAINME: INTS,with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $2.00. 


Ole Wear’s 
 Stlita! taimmente 
















Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches, and Music, Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and prince ipally adapted for younger pupils, Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form, The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 


for use during the winter and spring months: 
Little Plays and Exercises-— Vol. No. 1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents, 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols--Soncs 
drills for both boys and girls, Music, Any | 


Mother’s Visiting—-2 girls aud 3% boys. 

The Magic Charm--A woodland scene, 5 girls 
and 1 hoy, , 

and | The Enchanted Schoolroom— A bout 30 children 

representing readers, music books, pencils and 
number. otherthings found in the schoolroom, Songs to 

Mother Goose Convention— Mother Goose and | familiar tunes, 
many of the characters made famous by her, Also 8 other plays Suitable for other seasous of 
Bright, catehy music, 20or more, the year, 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue 
and costume, 

The Fairies’ Revelry —Brownies, Fays, Hlves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers, Goblins, ete, 1s or more 
bovs and girls. 

Japanese Reception Kasily costumed and full 
of color. 14 girls and 12 boys. 

Little Mothers Six separate pieces, dialogues, 





Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 


Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters, 12 or more children, 

oe an a Pre li : An Arbor Day Panorama—Flower Girls, Over- 

pantomimes, songs ete,, introducing dolls in | all Boys and Sunbounet Girls, As many char- 

enc ‘ 
, . " sare il , i Lg dtClers as desired, : fl : 
Red, White and tee A beautiful ribbon dritt | The Picnic Party—Vor primary children, Rain- 
| 
! 





lor 12, 18 or 24 girl bow children, songs, marches, 13 children, or 
Also 5 other plays ‘suitable for other se more, 
the year, Choosing a Valentine. By M.C. Skeel. Bright 


. - and amusing dialogue. Six characters, 
Little Plays and Exercises-— Vol. No. 2 Modern Minutemen— Washington Birthday dia- 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 


logue. 14 characters, 
Lincoln Exercise— Drill and march.d4 characters, 

Mother Earth’s Party— Arbor Day Play. Three The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 

girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother ercise, 17 or mofe, 

Karth. Children represent Howers and trees, Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 14 or more, 
The May Queen—''wo scenes. 8 girls and 7 Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 

boys; more for chorus, Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and 
May Day Drill—13 children,represent May Queen marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

and the months, February Fairies—A play for primary children 

15 characters, 
Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 

number np to 12. 

Also 6 other plays suitable for other seasons of 
the vear, 


‘asons of 


girls and 7 boys. 





Arbor Day Wishes-—Songs and drill, 8 girls, 3 
ordboys: 2ehildrenas Fairies, 
ie 
dibs are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 


ated 


ee ee ee ee we 





Birthday | 


Hatchet March and Drill. Asp 





Original Dialogs For Any T 


Spear Drill—For 16 girls, 





Washin 
Th 


| Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 





The little plays containcd inthe above three volumes | 


Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces 


compiled with great care from the best magazines 
and other current literature of the day. The selec- 
tions embrace a wide variety of pathetic, comic, 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing 
variety, The following is a partial list of contents: 
America} Blue and the Gray; Dead March; Deco- 
rative Mania; Eulogy on Emmet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Hun- 
dred Years from Now; In the Mining Town ; John 
Bottlejohn ; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Organ 
Builder; Litthe Brown Hands; Little Grenadier; 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a Tramp; 
Shonny Sec hwartz} Teacher's Dream... 25c. 

sctacular entertain- 
ment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 or 24 
boys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 








Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection. Dia- 


logues: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, All Because He Could 
Not Tella Lie. And plenty of good drills, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, etc. 25 cents, 


Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 


for any occasion, in Which Washington’s social life, 
sterling Manhood and courteous manners are por- 
trayed. In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
plantation style. Lively with old plantation melo- 
dies. By Effie Louise Koogle. For grammar grades 
or adults. Fourscenes. 8 boys and 8 girls, or more 
will be better. 1%, hours, 25 cents, 


Humorous Dialogues and "Dramas. By Charles 


Bright and taking. Can be given 
30 cents. 


(,. Shoemaker. 
on stage or platform. Costume simple, 


How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 


Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 


If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 


welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program. ‘The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome Would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 25 ceuts, 
Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow to be a Man. 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Music 
catchy and easy tolearn, 25 cents. 


January Entertainments. ‘Two New Year Pro- 


erams also Prograts for celebrating Forefather's 
Day. Ample material—all srades. Selected from 
Year's Entertainments, 14¢ 


| Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red. White and 


Blue. A mosi popular flag song, Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds, 25 cents, 


Little Primary Pieces. By ©. S. Griffin. [tis a 


big day for the small person w hen he “speaks bis 
piece.” Give bim something that he needn't be 
frightened at—sometbing short with birds and flow 
ers or other familiar thingsin it. Something worth 
remembering, too. Here are over a bundred selec 
tious to choose from, 15 cents. 


Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth 


day Party. A charming little play for any num 
ber of hoys and girls, nut five of each required, A 
glimpse of Washington's home life in childhood 
days, Twoscenes. 30 minutes. 15 cents. 


| Old Colony Days. A new dramatization of the Court- 


ship of Miles Standish, faithfully reproducing the 
story in the language of the poem, A most exce! 
fent entertainment of the highest merit. For High 
School or Grammar Grades. Four principal char- 
acters (3 male, | female), with as many more as de 
sired, Costumes and properties simple. Time 1!, 
hours. 25 cents, 





ime—By . Elizabeth 
F. Guptill. fnteresting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25 cents. 





Patriotic and Historical Selections. Over one 


hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad 
vanced grades. Some of the most stirring and dra- 
matic descriptions and poems, #5 cents, 


Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 


Palmer Pierce, Ringing with patriotism, enthu- 
siastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
A dandy song for marching, Always a hit. 25cents, 
Very easy to arrange- 
Costumes siniple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls, Very pretty. 15 cents, 


Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes. This at- 


tractive volume is adapted alike to Parlor Enter- 
tainments, School and Church Exhibitions, and for 
use on the Amuteur Stage. Easy tableaux, with 
readings from standard authors, form a very at- 
tractive feature, also the statuary scenes, 30 cents. 


Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. A 


song of Mother love and Home, Sweet and sooth 
ing. An Anti-Suffragette argument, May be sung 
by little girls with dolls. 25 cents, 


There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue. 


One of the best songs ever published. ‘Tells of “the 
mau who fights battles each day.’’ Has a rousing 
chorus. Inspiration to school children, 265 cents. 


Washington Celebration at Riverside, The. 


A *“continuvus performance” or play, introducing 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several teatures may he used in- 
depeudently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents, 

igton Guards and Ladies of Honor. 
Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 





any school can giveit. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer willanswer, 15 cents. 

Wave Old Glory. A patriotic song with rousing 
2% cepts, 


chorus, A splendid marching song. 






















M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Klocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Geor- 
gia, twodrills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blne Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill~Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly ex plained thatit be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25 cents, 


You're Welcome If You Keep Right Still. The 


great success of Mr, Kldridge’s welcome song “If We 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted a sec- 
ond welcome song which we belie ve equally as good 
as the first one, Can be sung by any number of 
children, Start your entertainment right by giving 
this song. 25 cents, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Kindly give syntax of italicized words in the 
following, and classify the subordinate clauses: 
I. It was from me thad you received the informa- 
tion... 2, He arrived ayter the letter had been 
received.—E,. G., Paterson, N. J. 

‘*Me”’ is object of the preposition 
**from’’ and is used with it to form an 
adjective phrase complement of the verb 
“‘was,’’ relating to the stbject ‘‘it.’’ 
‘‘That’”’ is a subordinate conjunction con- 
necting ‘‘it’’. with the clause ‘‘you re- 
ceived the information.’’ This clause is 
used as explanatory noun modifier of 
“‘it;’? is in apposition with ‘‘it,’’ and is 
also subject of ‘‘was.’’ 3. ‘‘After’’ isa 
preposition showing relation between the 
verb ‘‘arrived’’ and the following clause 
which, being object of this preposition, 
is therefore used as noun clause, and 
forms with it an adverb phrase modifier 
of ‘‘arrived.”’ 

1. What are the principal causes of our nation- 
aldebt? 2. Where are the U.S, mints located ?— 
A... T., Subscriber. , 

1. In general terms, the national debt 
includes: bonds issued against money 
borrowed; treasury notes; certificates of 
gold and silver; and the national bank- 
note redemption fund. The following 
classification indicates the causes: (A) 
Interest-bearing debt, including consols 
of 1930 (2 per cent); loans of 1908-18 (3 
per cent), of 1925 (4 per cent) ; Panama 
Canal loan (three issues) ; postal savings 
bonds (nine series). (B) Debt bearing 
no interest, including matured loans; 
old demand notes (part of issue of 
Treasury notes made during the Civil 
War, some of which are still outstand- 
ing); U. S. notes, fractional currency, 
and national bank redemption fund. (C) 
Certificates and notes issued on deposits 
of coin and silver bullion, including gold 
certificates, silver certificates, and 
treasury notes of 1890. 2. At Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Carson City, Ne- 
vada, and Denver. (Note.. The New 
Orleans Mint, organized 1838, suspended 
1861, reopened 1879, was closed in 1910, 
according to good authority published in 
1914, though it is still included in some 
lists of U. S. mints.) 

What were the “Jeffersonian principles,” as 
declared by Thomas Jeffersou in his first inau- 
gural address ?—New Subscriber. 

‘*Equal and exact justice to all men; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none; the support of the State 
governments in all their rights ; preserva- 
tion of the general (national) govern- 
ment as the sheet-anchor of our peace at 
home and abroad; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people; absolute 
acquiescence in the decision of the ma- 
jority, the vital principle of republics; 
supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; economy in the public ex- 
penses; encouragement of agriculture 
and of commerce as its handmaid; the 
diffusion of information (popular educa- 
tion) ; freedom of. religion; freedom of 
the press; freedom of the person under 
the writ of habeas corpus; trial by juries 
impartially selected.’’ (From Forman’s 
‘*Advanced American History. ’’) 


1. How long canaman live without air? With- 
out sleep? 2, What is the average number of hairs 
on the human head ?—Seibert, Colorado, 

1. Physiologists state that death com- 
monly follows an exclusion of air for 
five minutes; but in case of drowning, 
“‘it is rare for restoration to be effected 
if the immersion has lasted more than 
four.’’ It is different with sleep; under 
certain states: of the nervous system, 
persons have been known to continue for 
many days, or even weeks, in utter 
sleeplessness. 2. In Colton’s physiology, 
the average number is estimated at 
120,000. 

Please analyze the following sentences and give 
the use of the italicized words or phrases: (a) Po- 
liteness is fo do and say the kindest things 7” zhe 
kindest way, (b) Heaven's blue is larger than its 
clouds. (¢) He remained ‘here for the rest of his 
life. (a) He remained secretary for the rest of his 
/ife.—A Missouri Subscriber. 

All sentences are simple, except (b). 
In (a) *the compound infinitive phrase ‘‘to 
do and (to) say,’’ etc., is complement of 
predicate ‘‘is’’? and relates to subject 
‘politeness’? (as explanatory modifier, 
meaning the same); ‘‘things’’ is object 
of the two infinitives; ‘‘in the kindest 
way’’ is phrase modifier of the infini- 
tives. Subject of (b) is noun ‘‘blue,”’ 
modified by possessive noun ‘‘ Heaven’s,”’ 
and adjective ‘‘larger’’ used as comple- 
ment of predicate and modified by ad- 
verb clause ‘‘than its clouds (are),;’’ 
*“‘than’’ is connective; ‘‘are’’ is predicate 
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understood. In (c) predicate ‘‘remained’”’ 
is modified by adverb ‘‘there’’ and ad- 
verb phrase ‘‘for the rest of his life;"’ 
“‘rest’’ is modified by adjective phrase 
‘‘of his life.’”’ In (d) ‘‘secretary”’ is not 
modifier of ‘‘remained,’’ but complement 
relating to subject ‘‘he;’’ ‘‘for the rest 
of his life’’ is as clearly an adverb modi- 
fier of ‘‘remained,’’ answering the ques- 
tion ‘‘how long,’’ as it is in (c). If, 
however, the phrase were ‘‘for life’’ in 
the sense of ‘‘life secretary,’’ it would 
be clearly an adjective phrase modifying 
“secretary. ’’ 

A hollow steel shaft has an external radius of 9 
inches and an internal radius of 5inches. If one 
cubie foot of steel weighs 490 pounds, find the 
weight of 10 feet of this shaft.—M. W., Chugwater, 
Wyoming, 

Since the shaft is cylindrical, find by 
rule in your arithmetic the volume of a 
cylinder of 9-inch radius, and one of 5- 
inch radius, each being 10 feet, or 120 
inches, in length. The smaller cylinder 
corresponds with the hollow of the shaft; 
hence the difference between the two 
cylinders gives the volume of the shaft, 
expressed in cubic inches, which should 
now be reduced to cubic feet. The 
weight of one cubic foot, 490 |b., multi- 
plied by the number of cubic feet, gives 
entire weight. 

Selected questions: 1. What great advantage 
has the short ballot ¢ 2, Where was Jefferson Ter- 
ritory? 3. What were the “Fundamental Orders,” 
and why are they considered so important? 4. 
Give four events of President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, 


1. By the short ballot system, only the 


most important offices are elective, and | 


this enables the voter to make an intel- 
ligent choice of candidates; since he has 
but few officers to vote for at a time. 
2. Before Congress organized the Terri- 
tory of Colorado in 1861, the settlers of 
the mining towns in that region, ‘ ‘feel- 
ing the need of law and order,’’ organ- 
ized for themselves a government under 
the name of the Territory of Jefferson. 
8.,The general government of Connecti- 
cut,.established in 1639 by the adoption 
of the ‘‘Fundamental Orders,’”’ is the 
first example in history of a written con- 
stitution, 4. Opening of Panama Canal, 
celebrated by Exposition held in San 
Francisco; Underwood Tariff act, includ- 
ing income tax law, passed by Congress; 
wireless telephone conversation carried 
on between Arlington, Virginia and 
Honolulu, 4,900. miles, September 29, 
1915; National Guard ordered to Mexican 
border for U. S. protection. 

The following question is submitted to Readers of 
“Answers to Queries’’ : 

How must the Woodbine vine or com- 
mon Honeysuckle be treated to use in 
making baskets? Can it be gathered 
during all seasons? Since the war in 
Europe, [ find’ it almost impossible to 
get reed, and the artificial reed does not 
make pretty baskets. I have been told 
that some teachers are using the Honey- 
suckle vine, but it is so brittle that it 
breaks for me. Please publish this ques- 
tion and some one who has tried the 
experiment succesfully may answer 
through our paper. Cambria, Va. 


Birthday Celebrations 
(Continued from page 52) 


at the Halloween party but always each 
child’s portion is wrapped in a paper 
napkin or tissue paper of appropriate 
color, thus adding to the proper decora- 
tive scheme and at the same time pre- 
venting much messiness. 

The refreshments are furnished en- 
tirely by the birthday children, but since 
the number of children is generally 
greater than the number of cakes needed, 
some first hand knowledge of the culi- 
nary skill of the mothers involved aids 
in selecting the children who shall 
furnish the cakes for the party. 

4. Then last, but not least (especially 
from the janitor’s standpoint) comes the 
clearing away. ‘lhe children are asked 
to be the janitor’s helpers, by seeing that 
all crumbs and other waste materials are 
placed in the basket, which is then passed 
by one of the pupils. 

In some instances the paper plates are 
clean enough to be taken home as souve- 
nirs, and it is well to have an extra sup- 
ply of paper napkins to meet such re- 
quests as ‘‘Please, may I have one? I 
want to take my cake home to mother’’ 
(or ‘‘little sister’). Or, ‘‘There’s an 
old lady next door to us and she’s sick, 
so I’m going to take this to her.’’ 


Bt. SE 


you’’ to the birthday children who have 
given us such a pleasant time, sing a 
‘*Good-by’”’ song and go home wishing 
that ‘‘our birthday party were to- 
morrow. ’”’ 


THE WHY 
such work decidedly worth while. 


1. There are some children who, for 
various reasons, never have had and 


When all is in order, we say ‘* Thank | 


And now a word as to why I consider | 





such, the school birthday party marks a 
red-letter day not soon forgotten. But 
all the children, whether rich or poor 
enjoy these parties; and is it time 
wasted when it gives a child one more 
pleasant memory to recall in later years? 

2. Aside from the enjoyment derived 
by the children, such parties provide a 
motive for much of the school work. 
During the regular work of the preceding 
weeks the children, with the teacher’s 
help, select material suitable for the 
birthday program ; poems are memorized, 
stories reproduced or dramatized, songs 
learned, with the thought of ‘*‘ doing them 
well for our visitors.’’ The making of 
the decorations, plates, favors, etc., adds 
interest and zest to the handwork. 

3. These parties give the children train- 
ing in social customs, very simple to be 





sure, 
example: (1) The napkins are passed 
first, nicely arranged on a tray, then the 
cakes and other refreshments. (2) The 
guests are asked to help themselves 
instead of allowing the child to hand it 
to them, as is the child’s way of doing. 
(8) No one is expected to begin eating 
until all have been served. Frequently 
a new pupil not familiar with our ways 
will have his plate emptied before the 
server has passed half a dozen seats be- 
yond him. However, a few words of 
general direction from the teacher and 
the example of the other children are 


of this at another time. 
dren learn how to eat, that is, to eat 
slowly and with moderate mouthfuls. 
This may sound trivial, but experience 


homes of refinement do not know how to 
eat properly. How to eat neatly, with- 
out scattering crumbs in the lap and on 
the floor, is also part of this simple 
course in good manners. 

4. Again, these school parties are val- 
uable in furnishing opportunities for 
teacher and parents to become better ac- 
quainted and for the parents to learn 
more about the work of the school. 
Many parents seldom visit the school ex- 
cept on some special occasion and know 
little of the regular work done. There- 
fore, aside from the special decorations 
previously mentioned, samples of each 
child’s work are displayed, thus giving 
the parents some idea of what is done 
and enabling them to see how their chil- 
dren do it. 


Chalk Talks 


(Continued from page 37) 


transparent make the post show through 
it; and to make the finger bowl and 
tumbler transparent make a high light 
on the further side and suggest the bot- 
tom; in other words, 
show through the surface and it will at 
once suggest transparency. Transpar- 
ency is ‘‘show-through-it-ness.’’ 

If it is too difficult to make the outline 
drawings before the class, they can be 
drawn in outline at leisure and then 
when it is time to use them the trans- 
parency can be added. 

Humorous Chalk Talk (Figure V): 
Draw three ovals similar to A on the 
blackboard. It is much quicker and 
easier to draw the ovals with two hands 
than with one, and it is not nearly so 
difficult as it seems. Turn‘one oval into 
a cat, one into a dog and the other into 
arabbit. This chalk talk is suitable for 
one or three pupils. 

Picture Chalk Talk (Figure I): This 
drawing is more difficult than Figure I], 
and had better be given to a pupil of 
considerable skill. 

Notre: Teachers wishing information 
additional to that given in the series of 
drawing lessons will find it in a Corres- 
pondence Course. Address the author, 
| D. R. Augsburg, 4295 Gilbert St., Oak- 
! land, California. 





never can have a party at home. To| 


but none the less valuable. For | 


has shown that many children from | 


make something | 





usually sufficient to prevent a repetition | 
(4) The chil- | 
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Sound Health 
Radiates Cheer 
and is as essential to home- 
making as a business career. 


Women should never neglect the 
aches and pains that bring nervous 
conditions and premature age— 
they are nature’s signals that need 
prompt treatment with the pure 
medical nutriment in Scott’s 
Emulsion—Nature’s greatest 
blood-making, energy-producing 
force. Scott’s Emulsion is help- 
ing thousands of thin, pale, 
nervous women every day be- 
cause it feeds the very life cells 
to build health from within, fills 
the veins with active blood and re- 
stores the glow of buoyant health. 


Physicians everywhere presctibe 
SCOTT’S for just such conditions, and 
warn against the alcoholic substitutes. 
13-140 Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FACTORY to RIDER 


ves you big money, Buy directan 
VAN $10 to B20 ona phereie, ‘ 

% RANGER BICYCLES in di styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re 
} duced, Other reliable models, $14.75 Up. 

{ WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
provatand 30 days trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every 
@ thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
ecyclopedia of information which every 





























TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
lies at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
icycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to clear. 

Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms, A postal brings everything. Write now. 


DEPT. N--2s, CHICAGO 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Just to get your name and acquaint you with my 
unusual offering, I will send you absolutely FREE a 
fine quality LEAD PENCIL, together with my spec- 
ial offering of a Free Pencil Sharpener, upon receipt 







MEAD CYCLE Co. 





of your name and address. A Post Card will do 
J. W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vermont. 


Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Dragging, Sweating or Acrobaties. 


LET US SEND YOU “* AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


S40 DAY FREE TRIAL 233! 


When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
ut our expense. Write to-day. 


14 West 87th Street 


Auto-Masseur Co. Dept. 11, New York City 
MEN—WOMEN—Y ANT AN INCOME? 


, Read “‘Unique Schemes in Feath- 
ers ;’’ it’s creating a sensation! New and original ways 
for turning big dollars with poultry products. Amazing 
*‘stunts”’ you never heard of. Your backyard willdo. One 
dollar postpaid, or particulars free. 

Edward J. Lynasen, Box 477S, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















that bring $50 to $500, Everything yo: 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS {hat pring $60 to $600. Everything you 

America’s greatest authority. $2 complet atisfaction guaranteed. 

STANHOPE-DODGE CO., Dept. N, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Send for FREE ** Where to SELL Photo lays."’ 








$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
coins dated before 1895 Ceep all your 
old money and send TEN cents for our 
T New Illus’d Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 


It may mean dollars to you. Get posted. 
CLARKE OOIN CO., Box 73, LeRoy, N. ¥. 














——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings sii: iso sescreencsncement 


$3.50. 60 for $2.50, 25 for $1.75. 

Visiting—100 for 60 cents. 50 for 40 centa, 

ar § Professional 100 for 75 cents. 5) for 60c, 
Business—W0 for $1.00. 0 for 15 cents, 

Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 


filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


































































































ieuus 2a 2” 
a The Cold That 
Comes from Being 





Overheated 


is often checked 
by Luden’s. Re 














lieves dryness 
in the throat. 
Sweetens the 
breath, 
In the Yellow 
Package—S5c 
WM. H. LUDEN 
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MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 





and other | 

» Moles 2230're" Removed | 

Without Disfigurement or Pain, 

SODETHEL, a specialist's rem- 

edy, permanently dries up 

Moles and other Growths. 

Leaves noscar. Safe, painless, 

no failure, Send for free book- 

let, giving full particulars, 
Address 


Wm. Davis, M. D., 








Perth Amboy, N. J. | 
lif : Little suburban farms suitable for 
a ] ornia poultry, fruit and garden for sale 
—aee ON CAXY Payments. Write 





E. R. WAITE, Shawnee, Oklahoma 





**Was Jesus Ciod?”’ and other Unitarian Literature free 


Address : Mes. Wm. f. Hodgkinson, 21 Curtis Ave., Quincy, Mass. 
EMBLEMS OF EVERY 


~~ CLASS PINS pescrirtion. cies cases 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


AE UNION EMBLEM CO., = Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 











d ® A capable man or woman to | 
Wante travel, preferably a teacher, 
permanent position, substantial remuneration, address 
Dept. B, StS MEPTUAL LIRR BUILDING, Ruffalo, \. Y. 


' meeting 


| in about six. months. 


| hand. 


The Left-Handed Child 


The left-handed child was a subject 
under discussion by the teachers’ pen- 
manship section of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at their recent 
in Buffalo. On the whole, the 
left-handed child won out. 

Dr. Henry J. Mulford gave a_ physi- 
cian’s opinion as to what to do with the | 
child who persists in using the left hand. 
Hle advocated that there be no attempt 
to compel the use of the right hand, but 
I’. P. Woellner, professor of pedagogy 
at the Buffalo Normal School, who with 
others has heen conducting a series of 
tests, thought that only about one-fourth 
of the children who apparently are left- 
handed when they first attend school 
really are. The others merely by acci- | 
dent or caprice have begun to use the 
left hand and can be broken of the habit | 
His policy, there- 
fore, is to attempt to break the habit 
for a term or two and then, if the child 
has shown no improvement in use of the 
right hand, particularly in writing, to 
let the left be used. This was his and ! 
others’ opinion after a study of 2,600 
cases of children inclined to use the left 
Principal Mackey of Buffalo, who 
himself uses the left hand for writing, 
advocated letting the child do as it 
wishes in the matter of writing. Pro- 
fessor Woellner and those who supported 
him considered that they had won a vic- 
tory when the meeting adjourned with- | 





| out the presentation of a resolution rec- 


ommending that teachers allow the free 
use of the left hand by those children 
who seem to be inclined that. way. 


Your chance begins as soon as you be- 
lieve you have a chance. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both menand women should try the ULS. 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country, during the Winter and Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Vhoseinterested should write immediately toFranklin 
Institute, Dept. SIM,Rochester, N.Y. forscheduleshowing | 
examination datesand placesand I descriptive book, 
showing the positionsobtainableandgiving manysample | 
examination questions, whichwill be sent freeofcharge. | 








If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures | 


You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards fromany sulject by reprodue- 
ing from the original photo. 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from ay size negative. 


AKING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture. Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
theamateur photographer donot always 
permitoffirstcl 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 
We haveover One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. ¢ 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convinces you that our prices are most reasonaltle, 


» 
. 


Schedule 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


®” AD orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and arc sent to you postage paid. 





lass work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are notallthat could be desired. 


of Rates 





Prices tor Developing Spool Films | 


| 

! 

j 

The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 
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Prices for Printing 
| Avo Prints Unmounted } 






Any 6 exposure film... Lopespananshmedhesipessbesbathe 10c 2144394 OT SMALIEL. ....-0ssecescesee:cesneene Me = 
Any 10 or 12 exposure filim .......ccccccccccccsecccece l5c 21414 y, 384 x4'g or 3tox3ho wt 2 
. ; AX5, BUG KS. eeeeseneeeneneevees el 
2s eveloping Film Packs Sid chavdst Koustssanesperaeteahsunsbeanbierts »+- BE = 
= a = podieg : es _— or Post Cards, from any size film, each....-.--. Se Z 
/ BOIS. (ANY BIKCS) i.cccccccaccecsescsescccesscbecss 95c 
Film Packs (any size) ; Post Cards | 
Plates (any $1ze) each WITTTITITITT TT TTT Lt vc Reprodaced from Any Photo 
First DORGI.......000000c00sorcreccocecccsnes oaessees 75¢ j 


Beas NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 
Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 


securely. ] 
Place neme and address on package. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good 


We are equipped 


negative 
Pricesfor Enlargements —ysner: 
des ed, 

Suze MOUNTED UNMOUNTED 

x 6 25 .20 
Bx 7 40 30 ample, 
64x84 250 A0 
8 x 10 65 M) 
19 x 12 1.00 80 
i1 X 14 1.25 7.00 
14x 17 1,50 125 to our prices. 
16 X 20 $2.00 31.50 4 trialorder 


For sepia enlargements add 259) of our work 


to the above prices. 


and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 
All ourenlargements are printed on extra heavy 
paper and will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as = 


rhe average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will 
vive fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- 
a 4x5 negative will make an excellent 16x enlargement. 


The prices quoted are for en! igi 
tives, When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 
tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a = 
print or photograph, ihere is an additional charge of 20 cents 


Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 
and we are confident that 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


E Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr.Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 


Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48¢ = 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


Bromide = 


nurtttiit 
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argements from original nega- 


HHACTITHA 


will convince you of the exceptional quality | 


vou will be delighted with the results. = 


SOOO LAREN EEDA nh 





‘VOU TAKE THE PICTURES 4NOD WE WILL DO THE 





REST’’ 
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e 
Approval of the National Week of Song 

The idea of celebrating the week of Washington’s birthday—-February 
22d—as a National Week of Song, was urged through the pages of this mag- 
azine last year. There was a very generous response to the suggestion and 
in many schools and communities tue plan was taken up most successfully. 
This year we are urging this again and there will, without question, be a 
much wider celebration of the week than last year. 

In addition to our presentation of this subject through our magazine, we 
have brought the matter more intimately, through letters, to the attention 
6f State Superintendents of Schools, Music Supervisors, Directors of Com- 
munity Music, Teachers of Music, and others who might be interested in the 












| and 


| ceived. 


subject. 
development are highly gratifying. 


The responses favoring the plan and promising co-operation in its 


These came from all of the above 


classes, and insure agreat chorus of song throughout the length and breadth 


of our country next February. 
We could only select a few, but these 


State of Maine, 

State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Augusta, Nov. 29, 1916. 
The idea is one which should receive 
the cordial support of all school adminis- 
trators. I am enclosing herewith a di- 
rectory of superintendents of schools in 
this state so that if you have circulars 
or other material to be distributed, it 
may be sent to them, as they are the 
persons who hawe authority to carry out 
and make effective a proposition of this 

kind. GLENN W. STARKEY. 


State of Nebraska, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Lincoln, Nov. 27, 1916. 
Your communication to hand. I note 
your efforts to establish a week of song 
throughout the country and am in hearty 
sympathy with the same. The Depart- 
ment of Education of Nebraska will be 
glad to cooperate in pushing so worthy 
an accomplishment and the source of so 
much joy. However, we have on hand 
this year the semi-centennial celebration 
of the admission of our state into the 


| Union and do not feel that we should em- 
| phasize too many things at once. 


Our 
celebrations include a year’s study of 
history, culminating in a series of state- 


| wide celebrations in all the schools of the 


state and at the county seats. 
A. O. ‘THOMAS, 
State Superintendent. 


State of Georgia, 
Department of Education. 
Atlanta, Nov. 25, 1916. 
in reply to your letter of Nov. 23d, 
permit me to say that | thoroughly ap- 
prove your purpose in establishing a 


| **National Week of Song’’ and hope you 


will be entirely successful. 
. L. BRITTAIN, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


State of Wisconsin, 
Department of Publie Instruction. 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 27, 1916. 
If you will send a brief article on the 
National Week of Song, I shall be glad 


| to use this-in' the Educational News Bul- 
| letin which is sent out from this depart- 


ment to about 4,900 of the school men 
women of Wisconsin. ‘That is the 
way in which I can best help in promot- 


| ing the National Week of Song. 


C. P. Cary, 
State Superintendent. 


State of Idaho, 

Department of Education. 
Boise, Nov. 27, 1916. 

letter of November 23d is re- 
I hasten to assure you that this 
department heartily approves of the 
‘National Week of Song,’’ and we shall 
get out a circular letter at once to our 
county and city superintendents drawing 


Your 


| their attention to your plan for carrying 
out the celebration for this specific week. 


We agree with you that you have inau- 
gurated a worth-while movement. Any 
movement to promote a love ef music in 
our country is worthy of the hearty co- 
operation of every good citizen, and we 
shall be very happy to serve the cause in 
every way possible. 
BERNICE McCoy, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


State of South Dakota, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Pierre, Dec. 2, 1916. 
Replying to yours of Nov. 23rd, I will 
say, that this department will be glad to 
co-operate in the arrangements for a 
‘‘National Week of Song’’ during the 
month of February. It seems to me 


We print below a few of these responses. 


indicate the spirit of a host of others. 


that our people are certainly in need of a 
revival of chorus singing. We have an 
abundance of soloists and musical artists 
of various types, but good congregational 
singing of the old chorus type, while just 
as desirable as it ever was, is coming to 
be something unusual. Weshall welcome 
any movement that promises a revival 
of interest in this much-neglected ac- 
complishment and we realize that in doing 
so, much may be done to stimulate pa- 
triotism through the use of our National 
songs. C. H. Luaea, 
Superintendent. 


State of Illinois, 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Springfield, Nov. 28, 1916. 
Your crusade for the establishment of 
a‘‘National Week of Song’’ looks all 
right. The yearly school program is now 
stuffed like a sausage with special days 
and special programs. I helieve, how- 
ever, that your proposal will appeal to 
the teachers as being worth while. 
F. G. Buatr, 
Superintendent. 


Board of Education —Music Department, 
Lincoln, Neb., Dee. 4, 1916. 
J am with you on the National Week of 
Song movement. We are having com- 
munity singing every two weeks at the 
city auditorium with a large attendance. 
Our schools are used to giving programs, 
and we have a musical city. I believe 
we can get up a good deal of interest. 
I shall lay your proposition before the 
music organizations. Let me hear fur- 
ther from you. OC. H. MILLER, 
Supervisor. 


The Wilcox Studios, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colorado, Nov. 26, 1916: 
Responding to your letter about the 
plan for National Week of Song, I am 
glad to give the idea my hearty endorse- 
ment... I think it is quite the right spirit, 
and shall try to do something in this 
community to ‘‘swell the chorus.’’ * * * 
I have a suggestion for community sing- 
ing in Denver, in connection with the 
municipal band concerts given. each Sun- 
day afternoon in our great auditorium, 
which I am going to lay before the Mayor 
right after the New Year, and it may he 
that we can start things going with the 
National Week of Song. ‘Thanking you 
for calling my attention to the move- 
ment, and hoping that you will send me 
such data as you issue from time to time, 

Iam, J. C. WILcox. 


The Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1916. 
I am interested in the National Week 
of Song and while we have frequent re- 
citals during the year, I believe that we 
could do something different, perhaps 
make it more of a Community affair dur- 
ing the National Week. I shall be very 
glad to co-operate in any way to help 
make such a week a successful and in- 

spiring one in this vicinity. 
JULIA FE. CRANE. 


Washington. D. C., Dec. 6, 1916. 

Yours regarding the movement for a 
‘*National Week of Song’’ received. I 
have already indicated to the Supt. of 
Schools of Washington that I should 
favor such a plan and will do all I can to 
encourage it, both by having the public 
schools observe it, and as the director 
of the Washington Oratorio Society, 
the District of Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra, and two Community Choruses | 
will try to interest them in the matter. 

HAMLIN E. CoGSWELL, 





Director of Music, Public Schools. 
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Solutions of Problems 


(Continued from page 46) 


. (a) % of 300,000=180,000= no. of 
children who die annually from prevent- 
able diseases. 

(b) #=45=60%—=percentage who die 
from preventable diseases. 
2. (a) If 138% of the population=52, 000 
people, population—52,000 people+.13= 
400,000 people. 
(b) 25%=%. 
\ no. of deaths from typhoid in 1915= 
.*. total no. of deaths from typhoid in 
1915=172. 


8. 175,000x $.02 = $3500 = saving per 


day. 

365 X $3500 = $1,277,500 = saving per 
year. 

4. 320008002 2 =: 864——part 
in the elementary schools. 

2°. 1386= 18.6% —=percentage enrolled 
in a schools. 

5. (a) 270 0%500° = 292 
no. pupils per teacher. 

(b) uve =e = $34 = average 
cost per pupil. 

(c) 3X $750,000,000 — $2,250,000, 000 = 
approximate expenditure of nation per 
year tor alcoholic liquors. 


6, 1500%5280 % 2 — 1000 X 5280 = 5,280, - 


enrolled 


= 381 = average 


000—no. of illiterates in the United 
States. 

7. (a) 1012 million—654 million=358 
million=decrease in no. of bu. of wheat 


in 1916 as compared with 1915. 
i) y=.3538= 35.3% —percentage of de- 
crease. 


(b) 3’8;=.091—9.1% = percentage of 
decrease in production of corn. 

(c) PPfo=.172 =17.2% —percentage of 
decrease in production of oats. 

(d) 313,=.177=17.7% = percentage of 


decrease in production of barley. 
(e) 325=.014=1.4% =percentage of in- 
crease in production of potatoes. 
(f) 7,'5-=.128=12.8% = percentage of 
increase in production of tobacco. 
(g) 1i2stez= -054= 5.4% = percentage 
of increase in production ‘of cotton. 
8. (a) 41.2% of the value of manufac- 
tured products in 1912-$9,400, 000, 000. 
Total value = $22,815, 534,000. 
) #§y=2=.051—5.1% = percentage 
of increase there was on munitions. 
9. $.10 K NKR XK IP = $45 = amount 
lost in hauling 150 bales of cotton 12 
miles over average country road. 


2 2X. 3550 pounds 
1200 pounds — 


20—5ii=1 50° 
centage below normal. 


11. (a) 1200$2.25=$2700. 

(b) $2000+$500—=4-=no. yr. to pay for 
gin. 

(c) 6% of 2000 = $120 = interest on 
money for 1 yr. 

$500-- $1204.$50 - |- $60 == $730 = net in- 
come the first season from gin. 

(d) % of $2700 ~$900=man’s gross in- 


come. 
$900—$730=$170—man’s part of run- 
ning expenses. 
3<$170— $510 —total running expenses 
of the gin that. season. 


10. no. bales. 


=5}i= 


=.704—70.4 % =per- 


tz} 


12. (a) $ 655, 000, 000 

$ 322,937,679 

$ 158, 065, 00U 

$ 24,948,855 

$ _ 6, 100,000 4 

$1, 167,051,534 
Liesebastoag—=-713=part of total for 

these tems. 


i 
(b) 79335900,900 ==.399 = .4=part for 
defense. 
(c) PePSio$k2—.097—part for pen- 
sions. 





13, (a) 248,014 
135,453 
112,561 
1 } 2 561 


56 l=, 4538—45. '3%=percentage total 
en slistment was below war strength. 

(b) 333:¢24==.26=26% —=percentage of 
enlisted men who were rejected or dis- 
charged. 

(c) 44-334 =—.592 = 59.2 %—percentage 
below what total war strength should be. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ib. _(While expensive, eggs are more 
nutritious) than meat, and there is little 
waste. ) 


15. (a) Cost of 56 lb. corn=$1. 
gs%X2000 lb. =553 Ib, =-am’t. wheat 
shorts that can be bought with $1., 
(4 lb. is the only difference, practically 
nothing if food value is not considered. ) 
(b) 2000 lb.= 
ean be bought from sale 
200 lb. of 36 bu. corn. 
2200 lb.=am’t corn a ton of wheat 
shorts is equivalent to 
for feeding hogs. 
2290—39,28—=no. bu. corn that would 

have to be bought for same food value. 
$39.28=value of this amount of corn. 
$36. =value of 36 bu. corn. 


$ 3. 3. 28=difference in value of 36 bu. 








Community Clubs 
(Continued from page 29) 


newly elected officers and committees to 
have plenty of time to carefully work 
out a general plan for fall and winter 
activities. 

While the winter months will afford 
more time for Community Club work, the 
organization should not be inactive ‘dur- 
ing any portion of the year. In the 
spring and summer bird clubs may be 
organized for the purpose of furnishing 
nesting places for birds, for protecting 
them, for studying their habits. Where 
possible, these bird clubs should be affil- 
iated with the State Audubon Society. 
Clubs for the protection and preservation 
of wild flowers also should be formed. 
Where the population is sufficient organ- 
ize baseball clubs for boys and basket 
ball clubs for girls. 

In the autumn, as an annual event, 
have a live stock exhibit or a corn show. 
A Community ‘‘fair’’ might be held with 
profit. At least twice a year—once in 
the summer and once in the winter—club 
members should turn out in a body and, 
in autos and buggies, spend a day visit- 
ing those living in other communities. 
These visits will broaden the community 
spirit and result ina more general desire 
for improvement. 

At all seasons of the year the club 
should foster the spirit of ownership. As 
an organization and as individual mem- 
bers, they should see that every boy and 
girl in the community owns something in 
his own right before he is ten years of 
age. A calf club, a corn club, a pig 
club, a potato club, or some other club 
of a similar nature should be organized 
among the boys and girls. Instill within 
the children the pride of ownership—and 
respect that ownership. 

Have every Community Club activity 
closely related to the welfare of the com- 
munity. How toimprove the social spirit 
and how to make more effective the every 
day work of the community, in the home, 
in the school and on the farm—these 
should form the keynote of every effort. 
Many agricultural subjects may be stud- 
ied and classes for this purpose can be 
organized. Corn testing by the school 
children should form a portion of the 
winter activities of every Community 
Club in the Corn Belt. 

Splendid work in community building 
through co-operation is manifest in many 
parts of the country. These activities 
cover a wide range, all important, all 
helpful, all resulting in better homes 
and better people. In one community, 
in Orange Township, Black Hawk 
County, Iowa, there is an active cow- 
testing association, a successful egg- 
marketing association and a profitable 
co-operative creamery. Every farmer in 
the community is a member of the 
county crop improvement association. 

The people of the community recently 
erected one of the finest strictly rural 
churches in America. It cost $30,000. A 
new consolidated school building, costing 
$59,000 has just been completed. It 
stands only a few hundred yards from 
the church. This school is equipped with 
all modern conveniences and will become 
the social center. Convenient to both 
church and school, several retired farm- 
ers have erected $4,000 and $5,000 homes 
on one-acre tracts adjoining each other. 
They have every modern improvement, 
including electricity and gas. Water, 
pumped from a deep well owned in com- 





14. (a) 1x16 Oz. 


wt. of an egg. 


= 2 oz.=average 


mon, is piped to each home and sewage 


(b) $.40+3—$.26?=value of eggs per 


In this way have these men solved the 
retired farmer question. Instead of mov- 
ing to town and becoming dissatisfied 
among strange surroundings and irri- 
table as their savings decrease, they will 
spend their declining days among old 
friends, old associations, and old scenes, 
keeping a cow or two and some chickens 
and growing a garden. ‘The effect of 
this welfare work is demonstrated by the 
moral status of the community. Fer 
twenty years there has not been a law- 
suit among the members. For fifteen 
years the township has not had a justice 
of the peace or a constable. 

At Cedar Heights in the same county, 
another community possessed such a 
high grade citizenship and so many at- 
tractive homes, that it was compelled to 
incorporate as a town to escape being 
absorbed by an envious neighboring city. 
Boys and girls are active at Cedar 
Heights. There is a bird club, a garden 
club, a corn club, and a canning club. 
The schoolhouse is the social center and 
over a hundred attend the weekly meet- 
ings. The co-operative spirit is so strong 
that every member of the community 
takes part in these programs. 

“Get Acquainted with Your Neigh- 
bor—You Might Like Him,”’’ is the Tren- 
ton, Missouri, slogan. It applies as well 
to communities as to individuals. 

The farmers of Lyons township, Cook 
County, Illinois, have organized an Ag- 
ricultural Club which holds an annual 
fair at arural schoolhouse. During the 
fair all stores and banks in the neighbor- 
ing town of LaGrange are closed and 
practically all the business men unite 
with the farmers in making the exhibit 
a success. Live steck, farm products, 
machinery, baked goods, fancy work, 
and the work of school children are 
shown, and are later sold at auction. All 
receipts go into the club treasury. 

In no way can community develop- 
ment be more readily accomplished than 
by encouraging dairying and the raising 
of live stock. By organizing the boys | 
and girls of the community into calf 
clubs and interesting them in the raising 
of live stock, the foundation of perma- 
nent community prosperity is laid. Op 
portunity for community work of this 
nature is especially presented to country 
bankers. Last March Charles F. Cham- 
berlain, cashier of the First Natienal 
Bank of Brighton, Illinois, purchased 132 
head of Holstein calves and heifers in 
Wisconsin. The animals were shipped 
to Brighton and the First National Calf 
Club organized. Each boy and girl join- 
ing the club was furnished a heifer at 
cost. The only payment required was a 
note signed by the child and payable in 
ten months. 


how quickly fine cattle grow in value one 
of the rules of the club requires that the 
heifers must be sold at auction on De- 
cember 8th. At that sale the children 
may bid in their animals. The profit 
that will result will belong to the boy or 
girl owning each heifer. Many of the 
heifers now have calves which will in- 
crease the earnings of the children. Im- 
mediately following the auction another 
calf club will be organized. Ten months 
of ownership have given these children a 
real vision. They have learned the value 
of live stock. ‘They have experienced 
the pride of ownership. They have been 
receiving an education that will enable 
them to make their own living. The 
Citizens State and Savings Bank of 
Murphysboro, Illinois, also organized a 
similar club among the boys and girls. 
These are but a few instances of what 
co-operation will accomplish in com- 
munity development. Their number 
could be extended almost indefinitely. 
No community is too large or too small 
to present many opporunities of welfare 
endeavor. 

We must understand and teach the dig- 
nity of toil. Real education does not 
raise us above common labor; it in- 
creases our capacity and opportunity for 
work. The cultivation of farm crops, 
the raising of animals for dairy purposes 
and for food, the economical perform- 
ance of household duties—these will en- 
able the boy and girl to become efficient 
in the work of the community, the state, 
and the nation. Building soil fertility is 
a greater achievement than building 
bridges. Home canning is a more im- 
portant accomplishment than playing the 





is taken care of by a large septic tank, 
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In order that the children may realize | 
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CLEARING 


SALE 


Send 
For 
Bargain 
Price 
List 

of New 
and 
Used 
Pianos, 
Player- 
Pianos 
and 
Organs 


HALL, longthecen- 


ter of musical and 


KIMBAL artistic activity in 


Chicago, is being torn down to give place to the 
new $2, sixteen story Kimball building. 


PIANO 





Consequently our large stock of fine new and 
used pianos, player-pianos and organs are being 
disposed of at surprisingly low prices. You can 


Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 
Save $100 on Fine New Pianos 
Prices Cut on Organs & Used Pianos 


Good used p Diz anos at $65, $85, $95 and up. Terms 
$10 down, a month, 


ORGANS $2. 25 a cate 
FRE Music tn- 


dire ot fr mthe me aker as 
Ge aoe We send att 2m to o 
e te 
New Saat, 45 st em “ ys 
Once: YOU WRIT AT 





Fel able mole in 
id for'on 





35 


urs 
payme nt planes 


ely 
2.28" ‘mont » 
and upwards, if des ed. 


Send Today for Money- Saving Plan 


Instruments shipped direct or through our factory dis- 
tributors on approval. Write for complete bargrain list 


W.W. KIMBALL CO., 3221 Kimball Hall, — 


Ple rene eepdme PRES § Piano, Organ, ss also Musical He 
Catak Playe Piat » poe uning CWO pt 
Ginntae? sings of (Used Pis \ a oon > Wer 


oe 
Be sure to mark with enitincteumentyinine interested in, 
St. or RF. D, 


pre so AO 
CERTIFICATES 


COMMENCEMENT SUPPLIES 
INVITATIONS—PROGRAMS 
CLASS PINS—PENNANTS 

The Harter School Supply Co., 
634-36 Huron Road, Cleveland, 0. 
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Name 


City 


























AN EMERGENCY CHEST 
ORDER THIS ONE NOW. It contains 24 different ar- 
ticles neatly packed in attractive box. Six of them are: 

Spool of Adhesive Tape for Mending Books; Card of 
Thumb Tacks; Assortment of Rubber Bands; Colored 
Lead Pencils; Spring Clips fe* Holding Papers; Box o 
Assorted Paper Labels; and the other Eighteen artick 
are equally as good. PRICE, Prepaid, $1.20, 


E. T. MATHES BOOK CO., Bellingham, Washington 
a ting _ — ing of 


Write For It ©: 


Also other books walt while, 
950, CINCINNATI 





FREE CATALOG of 


best books on the 


stories, poems. 





ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
MONTHLY, auto of your 
own to travel in as General 


Would S150 ete sie i 


sellers, Patch Vuleanizer, Shock Absorber, and Anti-Thief 
Combination Auto Switch Lock, thief proof, interest you ¢ 


Then address U. S, Mfg. Co., Dept. 11, Wolcott, Indiana. 





Instant Bunion Relief 





it At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—Jjust let 
me prove itto. you as I have done for 
67,552 others in the last six months. 

Iclaim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and I 
want you to let mesend you a treat- 

ment Free, entirely at my expense. I 
don’t care how many so-called cures, 

orshields or pads you ever tried with- 

Sutsaccese—ldon" tcare howdisgusted 
you are with them all—you have not 
tried my remedy and have such 
absolute confidence init that I am 

going to_send you a treatme nt_ab- 

olutely FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the urly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
shoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treat ment will Ve sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 3558 W. 26th St, 




















Chicage 
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So easy, thanks to the new method. The sweet- 
est, the grandest music with the most romantic of all 





instruments. Fingering much more simple than ona 

iano. To transpose takes but an instant. With each 

Jurlitzer Harp, we give a complete book of instruc- 
tions, through which you can learn in your own home. 
Harpists are in demand. By a very littlestudy youcan 
qualify yourself to answer the call. Harp teachers are 
also greatly needed. One man, after only a few months’ 
study, averages $90.00 a week, 


$12.50 a Month Buys a Style I 


Wurlitzer Harps are now sold fora few dollars 
a month. Terms from $12.50 to $30.00 a month, according 
to the style selected. We illustrate our great $1,000 harp 
above, but we have other harps now on a special oifer. 
Write for Our New Harp Book 
sent free and—no obligation. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago — Dept. 3231 


Sunshine Lamp REE 


300 Candle Power 
— 

To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. ‘or Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 


Makesits light from common gasoline. No 
wick, No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


OSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom 
we can refer new customers. Take advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
712 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


mc .. 
Writing one moving picture playa week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send tor free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photoe 
playwright College. Box 278 I. 16., Chicago. 
TEACHERS Dexter Pencil Sharpener, or a large 
bust of Washington, for selling one 
gross best pencils! Pupils sell them in one day. Send for 
them now, givingreference. Everything guaranteed. 
School Aids Company, Burnsville, West Virginia 


Kill The. Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 








































—We will give you free a $3.00 








ing again. Easy, painless, harmiess. Noscars. Booklet 
free. Write today. : 
D. J. MAHLER, 1421-X Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. 1, 





Blemish and Superfluous Hair Re- 
FACIAI movers, Vibrators. Medical Bat- 

teries. Belts. Xmas Lights. 

Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland,Ohio 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


nd short stories Experience unnecessary; details free 
ress Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 











SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Lixcotn. Published in 1915 

This is the best, newest and simplest 
textbook in domestic science for grammar 
schools and small high schools. It has a 
complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. (The 
Appendix has also 32 lessons on sewing. ) 

The book gives a plan for school credit 
for home work. It also provides for 
school work with no cost for equipment. 
It is as easy as it is practical. Mailing 
price, 60 cents. Course of Study FREE. 


A HANDBOOK OF SEWING 


By Etta Proctor Flagg. 50cents.. This is the 
textbook used in the fourth to the eighth grades 
at Los Angeles. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


Is Wide Awake Junior. 30 cents. The new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers, 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By E.A. and M.F. Blaisdell. 32 cts. A new book. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Workmanship in Words, Kelley, $1.00. 
How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1.00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Just for Fun 


Some System 


Get the habit of thinking out before- 
hand exactly what you are going to do 
for the next day or week. [I find it very 
helpful to write down a list of things I 
want to do during a week and then check 
them off as Ido them. By having this 
system, you will never have to ask your- 
self ‘‘What shall I do next?’’ It is in- 
deed better to make the list cover more 
points than you actually think you can 
do and many times you will surprise 
yourself by doing them. You can teach 
your pupils no better lesson than the one 
of being original and full of initiative. 
I usually have one or two per cent of my 
pupils who come to me and ask me 
whether they can do a certain unassigned 
task. This is at the beginning of the 
| year. My largest duty to all of them is 
to get all of them to thinking for them- 
selves and doing something not assigned 
to them. Let me ask you a series of 
questions concerning your own life. If 
| you can answer them in the affirmative, 
| then you at least have acquired good 
| habits and do not have to worry about 
| what is coming next. 





1. Do you have a definite time for 
getting up? 
2. Do you blacken or polish your shoes 
| each day? 

8. Do you read the morning paper? 

4. Do you have a definite way of going 
to school or do you have to decide each 
day whether you will go Elm or State 
Street? 

5. Do you have a definite mode of 
salutation? 

6. Do you tidy up your room a little 
each day? 

7. Do you read something each day 
foreign to the subject you are teaching? 

8. Do you have daily recreation? Has 
this become a habit, or do you have to 
ponder over it each day? 

9. Do you have some definite daily 
tasks to do? 

10. Do you finish up each day’s work 
before retiring or do you always leave 
some tasks for a more convenient time? 

if you can answer all the above ques- 
tions in the affirmative, you should never 
be looking for something to do.—A. C. 
Norris, in School News. 


Make it Definite 


There is no greater need for definite- 
ness anywhere than in the assignment of 
lessons and in the following work and 
recitation periods. We are asking the 
same thing for the child in school that 
he asks for himself outside of school, 
namely: what he is to do, how he is to 
do it and to know when he is finished— 
tentatively at least. 

At best a teacher can present only a 
few chief points in a given lesson. 
These points may be made to stand out 
as principal objectives in assignment, 
study and recitation. They act as pivots 
or steps in progress. To be sure we 
cannot assign the lessons by pages or 
paragraphs and get desirable results 
either in study or recitation, but that 
definite assignment which clearly sets 
forth the few chief points of emphasis 
goes a long way towards making the 
study and recitation periods real exer- 
cises and not a parroting of bookish, 
meaningless phraseology.—School News. 











Literature and the Movies 


We hope that no teacher will get the 
idea that the movies can serve as a sub- 
situte for the reading of a novel ora 
story. Everything that makes a book 
literature is necessarily taken out of it 
when it goes on the film. The main plot 
of a story may be shown in pictures, but 
the plot does not make it literature. 
The very best possible film production 
of ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ for example, may be in- 
teresting and it may be to some degree 
instructive, but it is as far away as the 
world’s end from the ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ of Wal- 
ter Scott. There can be no literature 
without expression in words; and the 
movies are dumb.—Waitman Barbe in 
West Virginia School Journal. 


Big Flag Free 


for school or home, 3x5 feet, 
genuine bunting, fast colors, full 
number stars, stripes sewed to- 
. gether. Given for selling 12 sets 
colored Post Cards at 10c a set. 
Write for them. . 











Bluine Mfg. Co., 984 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








A SURE WAY 


‘* How did you get the Maltese Cross?”’ 
‘*By stepping on her tail.’’ 
ANNO DOMINI 
‘‘William the Conquercr,’’ read the 
small boy from his history, ‘‘landed in 
England in 1066 A. D.’’ ‘‘What does A. 
D. stand for?’’ inquired the teacher. 
The small boy pondered. ‘‘I don’t ex- 
a know, ’*he said. ‘‘Maybeit’s after 
ark.’ 


DIDN’T CATCH IT 

“*T am delighted to meet you,’’ said 
the father of the college student, shak- 
ing hands warmly with the professor. 
‘*My son took algebra from you last 
year, yon know.’’ ‘‘Pardon me,’’ said 
the professor; ‘‘he was exposed to it, 
but he did not take it.”’ 


CARRYING SCIENCE TOO FAR 


The city-bred boy’s parents had just 
moved into the country and arrange- 
ments were being made for him to at- 
tend the public school. One day he saw 
electricians at work there. ‘‘What are 
those fellows doing?’’ he asked his 
father. ‘‘Putting in an electric switch, ’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Well, 1 am going back 
to town at once,’’ was the boy’s aston- 
ishing comment. ‘‘I won’t stand a 
school where they do their licking by 
electricity. ”’ 

STANDING UP FOR HER SEX 

It is told of a little girl in a Massa- 
chusetts town that, like many: f her sex, 
she resents the imputation that the femi- 
nine mind is not so strong as the mascu- 
line. One day her mother remarked on 
the apparent lack of intelligence ina 
hen. ‘‘ You can’t teach a hen anything,’’ 
she said. ‘*'they have done more harm 
to the garden than.a drove of cattle 
would. You can teach a cat, a dog or a 
pig something, but a hen—never!”’ 
‘“*H’m!’’ exclaimed the child indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I think they know just as 
much as the roosters. ’’ 


BIGGER THAN THE PRESIDENT 


When President and Mrs. Cleveland 
were making a tour of the South shortly 
after their marriage, they visited At- 
lanta. General Gordon was then gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and gave a reception 
in their honor. Duriag the day he said 
to the President: ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to 
see a real old Southern mgmmy?”’ 

‘‘T certainly should,’’ answered the 
President. 

‘“‘Then I will send out to the planta- 
tion for my old mammy. She has nursed 
four generations of our family. 

“‘Tom,’’ he said to the coachman, 
‘‘take the carriage, go out to the plan- 
tation and tell mammy ‘to put on her 
best frock, and come in with you. Tell 
her she is to ‘meet the Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, president of the United 
States. ”’ 

Tom went, and nothing more was seen 
of him until the reception was nearly 
over. The President and Mrs. Cleveland, 
with a few other guests, were grouped 
in the center of the room when Tom was 
seen peeping in at the door. The gen- 
eral beckoned to him, saying: ‘‘Why 
doesn’t mammy come?”’ 

Unhesitatingly, Tom replied from the 
door: ‘‘Mammy says she ain’t comin’ to 
see no Grover Cleveland. She’s seen 
bigger men than he is. She’a seen her 
Mass’ John, an’ she ain’ keerin’ ’bout 
seein’ no president of de United States. ’’ 

Everybody laughed, and no one more 
heartily than the President. 





COULD DO BOTH 


A man hurried to a quick-lunch counter 
and called to the waiter: ‘‘Give me a 
ham sandwich.’’ ‘‘Yes, Sir,’’ said the 
waiter. ‘‘Will you eat it here or takeit 
with you?’’ ‘‘Both,’’ said the man. 


FORGOT ABOUT AIR 


The teacher’s last question was meant 
to be ascientific poser. ‘‘What is that 
which pervades all space,’’ she said, 
‘“‘which no wall or door or other sub- 
stance can shut oyt.’’ No one had an 
answer ready but Freddy Sharpe. ‘‘The 
smell of onions, Miss,’’he said, promptly. 


PREPAREDNESS 

There recently rushed into a police 
station a youngster very much out of 
breath, who gasped out to an officer: 
‘*You’re—wanted—down—down in— in 
our street—an’ bring an ambulance!’’ 
‘*What’s the trouble?’’ demanded the 
policeman, ‘‘and why bring an ambu- 
lance?’’ ‘‘Because,’’ the kiddie explain- 
ed, when he had recovered his breath, 
‘‘mother’s found the lady that pinched 
our doormat!”’ 


THERE WAS A LIMIT 


‘*Tt’s no use,’’ sighs the nature wiz- 
ard. ‘‘I may as well give up.’’ ‘*What 
is bothering you?’’’ weask sympathetic- 
ally. ‘‘I got started a few years ago on 
a whim of mine. I took a head of cab- 
bage and crossed it with a white potato 
and grew eyes on it; then I crossed that 
with a cornstalk and grew ears on it; 
then I crossed that with a squash and 
grew a neck on it; then I crossed that 
with a cocoanut and grew hair on it, but 
hanged if I can figure out what to do for 
a nose and mouth!’’ 


HOME INFLUENCE 

Johnny B--—, who has seen eight 
summers go by, not very long ago de- 
veloped a fondness for playing ‘‘ hookey’’ 
from school. After two or three offenses 
of the kind he was taken to task by his 
teacher. 

‘*Johnny,’’ she said, *‘the next time 
you are absent I want you to bring me 
an excuse from your father telling me 
why you were not here.”’ “I don’t 
want to bring an excuse from father,”’ 
protested, the boy. ‘‘Why not?’’ asked 
the teacher, her suspicion plain. “’Cause 
father isn’t good at making excuses. 
Mother finds him out every time.’’ 


A PARENT’S PLEA 


My boy is‘eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 

He doesn’t mind the tasks they set— 
They seem ‘to him but play. 

He heads his class at raffia work, 
And also takés the lead 

At making dinky paper boats— 
But I wish tlat he could read. 


They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night— 
Of course he’s very up-to-date, 
But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw, 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law; 
And the discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad, 
They tell me he’s a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. 





—P. McArthur in Life. 





Washington and Lincoln Birthdays 


. Do not try to arrange a program for Lincoln’s and Wasbington’s Birthdays 
without providing yourself with our new Entertainment books, ‘‘Pieces and Pla‘’s 
for Lincoln’s Birthday,’’ ‘‘Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday,’’ com- 


piled and edited by Grace B. Faxon. 
arranged from these splendid books. 


A simple or elaborate program may be easily 
Price 30 cents each. 


_. They contain something for every pupil, the smallest and the largest, the 
gifted and the ungifted. Many entertainments include an entire schoolroomful of 


pupils. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. ’ 











